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PREFACE 



this mamtal was designed for the Special. Edacatlon Resource Network _ 
(SERN), Resource Service Geoter^ and was fonded by the State Department of _ 
Educltion's Special Education Division, the marual's purpose is to provide 
ihfbrmatiphzpti current legislation^ actiyities, and teaching techniques related 
to Adapted Physical Education (APE) to SERN and other staff trainers wild will 
design ih-sex^ice opportune for SpecialEducatibh Local Plan Areas (SELPAs) 
or districts irt thin Galif This resource.manual may be used t6_help 

develop in-service trainings for personnel otherithan trained adapted pB^8tcai_ 
education specialists* It is designed for special education teachers, resource 
specialists, and regular physical education teachers. 

_the_ manual was designed so that any section can be used without using 
the entire module. It is suggested that an expert in adapted physical education 
co-present the mamai with the staff development specialist* 

trainer's notes appear on a separate page, at the beginning of each sec- 
tion* If using all the documents in a section is strongly recomn^nded, this 
recdiiuiiehdatlbn is indicated in the trainer- s notes* Otherwise^ the trainer 
would choose pages from the resource manual as appropriate* 



the manual is divided into four resource moc'ales as follows: 

Module I—Legislation, Definition of terms, and Identification and 
iRefejxal 



Module II—Puplls' Eligibility and Assessment 

Module til— Activities for Individuals with Exceptional Needs 

Module IV — ^Annotated Bibliography 

Trainer' a _Nbte: Modules. I and II contain legal references that 
were currentas of Jamiafy_I^_ 1985* However, changes are constantly 
being made ^ and it is the responsibility of the trainer to checks 
^rtth the latest copy of: ^lifbrata Adgnia£rAtiye Code^ Title 5, 
Education; Title 30, California Education Code; and Federal Law 
(34 CFR 300.14, PL 94-142, and Section 504 of PL 93-112). 



XAVIER DEL BtJ^d „_ 
Deputy Superintendent for 
Specialized Programs 



ELIZABETH M^ RICHLAND 

Acting Director 

Special Education Division 



KARL E. MURRAY, Adtsdnistrator 
Personnel Development Unit 
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LEGISLATION, DEFINiTiON OF TERMS, AND IDENTIFICATION AND REFERRAL 

Contents of Module I 

Page 



imkm Legislatibn 



Trainer's Notes • i i i . i . . , , i-i 

Selected Articles from California Education Code 

Sections* ............ • m m • m m m m .... 1-3 

Selected Articles from PL 94-142 Regulations* ....... i-5 

Selected-Articles from PL 93-H2, Section 504, 
and 45 CFR Part 84* . . ^ . . . . . 



i-7 



Selected Articles from Calif ornia^Administrative Code, 

Title 5^ Education, Regulations*. , ^ ^ j-g 

Suggested Outline for Training . i ........... ^ 1-9 

Background Information iii^^.^ii 1-10 

Selected Handouts i ........ ^ i i i i . i-i4 

Public Law 93-11, Sect±on_504, Rehabilitation Act of 1973, 
Congressional Intent as it Relates to Physical Education, 
Athletics, and Extracurricular Services I-17 

Los Angeles Unified School District Introduction Letter 

for Teachers on PL 94-142, 1977 ^ - x-22 

The New Adapted Physical Education ............ i-24 

Selected References • i-30 

Overhead transparencies (O.H.) i i i i . . . i-3l 

Learning Activities * i i ........... , j-33 

Pretest o • . 1-34 

Pretest Answers i..... 1-35 

Post-Test » i i i i .......... i i i i-36 

Post-Test Answers 1-37 

Selected References i i ......... . 1-39 

i.B. Definition of Terms 

Trainer's Notes i i i ........ * i i 1-40 

The Defining of Special Education i ........... . 1-42 

Terms Used in Professional Literature for Pl^sicai 

Education Services for Individuals with Exceptional Needs . 1-43 

Legal Definitions of Terms as Found in Title 34, CFR . i ^ i-44 

*The8e^ regulation and code sections are subject to constant revisloh* CbStact 
your local education agency liaison to the State Department of Education prior 

to training. ^ 
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SECTION_I-A 
LEGISLATION 

TRAINER'S NOTES 



Thls^ section may be usefl to verify legal requirements for FSysicai educa- 
tion for individuals with exceptional needs,, It includes tbe code sections 
relating to adapted physical education from the Callfo^aii K^igrafton Code 

°^ 93-1 12i and the 1983 £aii£orai^^Adainis traTlve 
eode, Title 5. Education, Any or all of the pages or this section may be used 
as appropriate. Rfcgulatiohs are quoted on a separate page so that* as new 
legislation Is passed or new regulations approved, replacement pages can be 

^ Befo^eustng this section, check to see that iii the materials are in- 
cluded in the packet for this section. These materials should include; 

1. Subsections: purpose of the section, overview, and objectives for 
tra.lnees 

2. Relevant sections from California Education Code ; PL 94-142' 34 CFR 

P«t see, 14; Section 504 of PL 93^112; Title 5, Education; and California 
Admi n i stra tive^ Code (CAC) Regulations 

3. Suggested outline for training; 
4» Background information 

5. Handouts 

a. Hurley, Dianne. "Guidelines for Adapted Physical Education," Journal 

for Health, Phystcai Ed ucation, Recreation arid Dance (June, 19817 

43 — 45i * 

b. Roice, G. Robert., "PL 93^112, Section 504, Rehabilitation Act of 
1973 Congressional Intent as It Relates to Physical Education, 
Athletics, and Extracurricular Service." Los Angeles, April, 1983. 

c. Los Angeles Unified School District Introduction Letter fbr teachers 
on PL 94-142, 1977. 

d. Seainan^ Janet A. "The New Adapted Physical Education," California 
State University, Los Angeles, 1978. 

6. Overhead transparencies 

7. Learning activities 

a. Exercises to be used during the training session 

b. Assignments for trainees to do outside the session 

c. Pretests and post-tests and answers 

8. Selected references 

i-i 9 
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PURPOSE OF THE SECTION 



The^ purpose of this section IS: to inake the training participants aware of 
the regulations governing adapted physical education and to provide knowledge 
of specific legislative mandates regarding the delivery of adapted physical 
education services* 

OVERVIEW 

: The section begins with trainer's notes that indicate how the section Is. 
to be used » what preparations are n^ prior to. the training session, and 

what mat efiais are included for the section, followed by supportive information 
geiiiiane to each topic. Pre- and post-tests are provided to measure the finer 
points relative to the law and physical education. The suggested outline for 
the training is provided to help the trainer organize the information on legis- 
lation. The background information, written in narrative fbrm^ integrates the 
dbcumehtatibh ihtba readable form to give further cbbesivehesa. tbthematerlal 
for tbe_ trainer^. Selected handouts _are_ included as are overhead transparencies 
that highlight key points of regulations and give examples of activities in- 
cluded in each of the activity areas defined in the regulation. For defini- 
tions of the activity areas, see overheads (6.H.) I.A*1 and I.A.2. Some sample 
learning activities are also included. Each section concludes with a selected 
reference list in lieu of a biblibgraphy. The final module in thiis series 
includes an annotated bibliography. 

OBJECTIVES FOR TRAINEES 

If the entire section is used in the training process^ the trainee will 
be able tb: 

1. List the numerical citations and intent for at least three sets of laws 
or regulations governing adapted physical education. 

2. Name at least three types of activities that cbnstitute physical educatibn 
for individuals with except ibnal heeds based oh the regulations covered. 

3. tlst the„ three levels of physicaieducation services available to individ- 
uals with exceptional needs as defined by the California State Department 
of Education. 
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SELECTED ARTICLES FROM GAtiFORNiA EDUCATION CODE SECTIONS* 

I.A;1. California Legisiatloa 

Article 4 implenientatibn 
Section 56363 

(a)^ Designated instruction and services as specified in the individ- 
ualijed education program shall be available when the instruction and 
services, are necessary for the pupil to benefit educationally froi his 

5f! instructional program, Tha instruction and services shall be 
provided the regular class teacher, the special class teicher. or 
the resource specialist if the teacher or spacialist is competent to 
provide such instruction and services and If the provision of such 
instruction and services by the teacher or spe^alist is feasible. If 
°K U^=Sf'°^''*?" designated instruction and services specialist 
shall provide such instruction and ser-icea. Designated instruction 
and services shall meet standards odopte.^ by the board. 

(b) These services may include, but are not limited to, the following: 

il) Language and speech development and remediation. 

tZ) Audiological services. 

(3) Orientation and mbblllty instruction. 

(4) Instruction in the hoM or hospital. 

(5) Mapted p^sical education. 

(6) Physical and occupational therapy. 

(7) Vision services^ 

(8) Specialist driver training instructiom 

(9) Counseling and guidance^ 

(10) Psychological services other than assessment and development 
_ of the individualized education program. 

(11) Parent Munseling and training. 

(12) Health and nursing services. 

(13) Social worker services. 

(14) Specially designed vocational education and career develob- 
nent. ^ 

(15) ^creation services^ 

(16) Specialized se^^ces for low-incidence disabilitiei, such as 
readers, transcribers, and Vision and heariSg services. 



*EC Sectipp^56363 and EC Section 56321 were changed by Senite Bill 1345- 

filll049 'h °' '^'^'^ Changed by ASs^^bly 

Bill 3049--chapter 644, statutes of 1982. « ^ 7 
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Section 56321 



£a5 Whenever an assessment. forthe develop 

ihdividaallzed education program is to be conducted, the parent of the 
pupti shall begiveni in writing^ a proposed assessment plan within 13 
days of the referral for assessment. A copy of the notice of parent 
rights shall be attached to the assessment plan. 



Section 56344 

An individualized education program required as a result of an assess* 
meiit of a pupil shall be developed vrith a total time not to exceed 50 
days . . . 




SELECTED ARTICLES FR^ PL 94-142 REGULATIONS* 



I.A.2i The Education for All Handicapped Children Act of 1975 

Code of rederal Regulations (CFR) 300 .14 Special Education 

(a) (D As used in this part, the term ••special education" means 
specially designed instruction, at no cost to the parent, to meet the 
unique needs of a handicapped child^ including classroom instruction, 
instruction in physical education^ home instruction, and instruction 
in hospitals and institutions .... 



(b) (2) ••physical education" is defined as follows: 
(t) The term means the development of: 
(A) Physical and motor fitness; 



(B) Fundamental motor sjcills arid patterns; and 

(C) Skills in aquatics^ dance and individual and group 
games and sports (Including intramural and lifetime 
sports) . 

(ii) The term includes special physical education, adapted physical 
education, movement education^ and motor developments 



300eiD7 Physical Education 

(a) General. Physical education services^ specially designed if 
necessary, must be made available to every handicapped child receiving 
a free appropriate public educations 



(b) Regular physical education. Each handicapped child must be 
afforded the opportunity to participate in the regular physical 
education program available to hohhahdicapped children unless: 

(1) The child is enrolled full time in a separate facility; or 

(2) The child needs specially designed physical education^ as. 
prescribed in the child's individualized education programs 

ic) Special physical education^ If specially designed physical edu- 
cation is prescribed in a child! s individualized education program^ 
the public agency responsible for the education of that child shall 
provide the services directly, or make arrangements for it to be 
provided through other public or private programs. 

♦Education of the Handicapped Regulations, Supplement 103, September 2, 1983. 
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(d) Education in separate facilities^ _The_publlc_ageh^ 

for the education of a handicapped chiidwhois^en^ 

facility shall insure that the child receives appropriate physical 

education services in compliance with paragraphs (a) and (c) of this 

section. 
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SELECTED ARTICLES PROM PL 93-112, SECTION 504, AND 45 CFR PART 84* 



I.A.3. Rehabilitation Act of 1973 (Section 504 of PL 93-112) 

Provides that ". . , ho otherwise qualified handicapped individual in the 
united States . . . shall^ solely by reason of his handicap, be excluded from 
participation in. be denied the benefits of. or be subjected to discrimination 
uoder any program or activity receiving Federal financial assistance. . . " 
(29 U.S.C. 706 amended by PL 95-602, Title I, Section U9, November 9, 1978; 

^^*^f^/' 2982) The statute, as amended, provides that for the purpose of Sec- 
tion 504, a handicapped person Is ". . .any person who (A) has a physical or 
mental impairtnent which substantially limits one or more of such person's major 
life activities, (B) Jias a record of such impairment, or (C) is regarded as 
having such an impairment." (Section 7 of the 1973 act) 



Section 84.37(c) Physical Education and Athletics (45 CFR Part 84) 

• i - ^ recipient that offers physical education courses or that 
operates or sponsors interscholastic, club or intramural athletics 
shall provide to qualified handicapped students an equal opportunity 
for participation in these activities. 



♦Federal Register . Vol; 42, No. 86 (May 4, 1977). 

15 
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SELECTEP_ ARTICLES FROM CALIEOiaJiAiABMiNiSfRAfi 
CODE , TITLE 5^ EDUCATIOK, REGULATIONS* 



I. A. 3. Article 5 impiementation, Section 3051 Standards for Designated 
Instruction and Services (DIS) 

Section 3051.5 Adapted Physical Education for Individuals with 
Exceptional Needs 

(a) Adapted physical-education lis for individuals with exceptibhal 
needs yAio require developmental or corrective and who 
are precluded from participation in the activities of tte general 
physical education program, modified general physical education^ ^ 
program, 6r_ in a specially designed physical education program in 

a 8pe<ial_clas8*__Cpn8i^tatiye se may be provided for the 

purpose of identifying supplementary aids and services or modiflca-_ 
tions necessary for successful partictpattoh in the regular physical 
education programs. 

(b) The person providing instruction and services shall be 
qualified. 

NOTE: Authority cited: Section 56100(a) and (i?. Education Code ; 
20 U.S.C. 1414(c)(2)(B); 34 C.F.R. 300.600. Reference: 34 C.F.R. 
300.307. 



^California Adminis trative Code , Part 30 of the Educati on Code : Special 
Education Programs^ effective 3/5/82. 
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SUGGESTED OUTLINE FOR TRAINING 

A. Introduction 

1. Give pretest on laws governing adapted physical education. 

2. Review test; give answers. 

B. PL 94-^142 and 34 CFR Part 300.14 

ii Elaborate on definition of physical education. 
2. Describe regulations. 

PL 93-112, Section 504 

1. Elaborate on defihitibn of handicapped. 

2. Elaborate on Implications of Section 504 regarding extracurricular 
activities and access to classes. 

. Calif omia Educatibh Code 

1. Discuss designated instruction and services. 

2. Elaborate on delivery options for physical education for students 
with exceptional needs. 

' California Administr ative Code , title 5, Education, Regulations 

1. Dlsc^iiiSate between general, modified, specially designed, and 
adapted physical education. 

2. Discuss qualifications of tndividuais teaching adapted physical 
education. 

Summary 

1. Summarize differences and similarities of laws/ regulations. 

2. Select learning activities. 

3. Give post-test on laws governing adapted physical education. 

4. Distribute handouts. 



BACKGROUND INFORMATION 



Adapted Physical Edacatibn and the Law 

The fdutidatldii of all of physical education can be traced to the curative 
physical regimens found in China In 2700 B.C«^ a: time in which inhabitants of 
that country practicedactivitiessuchas medical gy^ preyehtatiye 
exercise, and therapeutic exercise to alleviate physical disordersi In this 
country, however, the first programs in medical gymnastics began tn_the late 
iSbbs on the East Coast. The early spread of physical training programs 
throughout the United States was focused primarily on the care and prevention 
of illness and disability. 

Historically^ California has provided services ih_ remedial dr_ special 
physical education classes for students who are physically handicapped. As 
early as 1929, the Divtston of Health and Physical Education in the Caitfornta_ 
Department of Education assisted schools in developing experimental programs of 
physical education that Incorporated corrective exercises. Iti 1939 physical 
educators were encouraged to modify activities ^correct postural disorders, or 
provide rest for disabled or ill pupils who could hot safely participate in 
vigorous activities. 

In 1952 the American Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreatibh (AAHPER) defined the subdiscipline of adapted physical education 
as: 

A diversified program of developmental activities, games^ sports , 
and rhythms, suited to the interests, capacities, and limitations 
of students with disabiiities who may not safely or successfuiiy en- 
gage in unrestricted participation in the vigorous activities of the 
general physical education program. (AAHPER, 1952) 

This definition has served as the primary guideline for adapted physical educa- 
tion since that ttme^ AAHPER was restructured into an alliance of associations 
in the 197bs and in 1980 added the word Dance to its name, and became known as 
the American Alliance for Health, Physical Education, Recreation and Dance 
(AAHPERD). 

interest to provide programs to meet the needs of all students and the 
concern to have a legal basis for operation of such programs and for formal 
guidelines to reimburse districts grew in California, These needs led to the 
formation of a statewide task force under the direction of a consultant for 
physical education in the California State Department of Education in 1954. 
Its purpose was to discuss with school districts the problems encountered in 
their attempts to implement physical education programs fbr_ students with dis- 
abilities. As a result of the work of this task force regulations known as 
Article 20^1 of the California Administrative Code , Register 55, No. 8, were 
approved by the Supeiintendent of Public Instruction on July 1, 1955, and 
adopted by the State Board of Education, During the next 12 years only minor 
changes were made to the regulations. 
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:^ J^i^^S? the eaiifornla State Department of Eaiiaatibn pubilshed a eliide 
! ? Physically Hanct jcapped^pll^^^ Remedlal Physlr!;.! 

|SS£Sti2iL.- However, since passage of PL <^l-U2 and the Implementation of the 
State Master Plan for Special Education, changes In the delivery of se^Vlcii 
Jhrn^S^rr ^^f- so raptdiy that no official guidelines have been developed. 
J^^^^P"^"'^"^ ^ iocument, under which all physical education currently Is 
directed, is the Phystrat Education Frame work for n.^tfn rnia^Pubi4c^chbbl« = 
Kindergarten Throush^^rade _^lve. Thus, adapted phys ical educators, classr oom 
teachers, special educators, and their administrators have relied on regula- 
tions from the California Admlnlstr atlv^eode . Title 5, Education. Pa^t 30 
Special Education Programs, 1982. 

^ Board of Education approved issuance of an emphasis 

credential in adapted physical education. This approval was the result of 
recommendations from a Caillfprnia Association for Health, Physical Education. 
Recreation and Dance (CAHPERD) task force (CAHPERD is the professional organi- 
zation fgr^ adapted physical education specialists.) The Callfornia^A dmlnis- 
? ' Title 5, Education, was appropriately changed to designate this 
credential as^ the qualifying certification for all teachers of adapted physical 
JnH^iJ?" ^ district after September 1, 1980. Universities 

and colleges throughout the state that offer approved programs in adapted phys- 
ical education are listed in Module IV, Annotated Bibliography. 

Jf^^he early 1970s when the original master plan for special ^ucation 
^AB 40^0) was written, the term adaptive^ physical education ca^e into use. 
It still appears in many documents and is sometimes casually or knowingly uSed 
by those who have heard it or Seen it used in literature. The term adiptive 
has. been changed in more recent California documents to adapted . aS it appears 
in professional literature. 

^ Although various aspects of specific mandates will be discussed throughout 
thet^e training materials, the basic elements of legislation as they pertain to 
physical education shall be discussed here. 

._ Federal legislatibh shapes educational practice. PL 93-112, the Ri habll- 
lff 5°"^^' ^ ^ 94-142, the Educatibn of 
Jll Handicapped Children Act of 1975, are twO such pieces of legislation. 
These^served to form current state legislation, namely Senate Bill 1870, Chap- 
ter 7t}7-Statutes of 1980 (EC §56363taJ{bJ[5J) and its accompanying regUlatlbns 
Uhosei sections of California Admlr.istratlvfl_eode . Title 5, Education, which 
apply to special education). Tre underlying Intent and mandate of these laws 
is to provide all students an appropriate education Suited to their needs, 
challenging to their potential, and delivered in a context in which each 
student: can best learn. 

1. the regular classroom has been in the Spot- 

light. Placement in appropriate physical education programs, however, has 
not jrecaiyed as much^ attention, nor have those services been defined as well 

federal and state mandates require that considera- 
tion be given to a student's motor needs when detennlning» the appropriate 
placement for physical education services. In: California the regular (general) 
physical education program is designed primarily for students needing no modi- 
fications to the program. Such a program may be an appropriate placement for 
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some students with exceptional heeds. However, within the regular physical 
education pr pgr Ian ^ other students with exceptional heeds may receive modified 
physical education with minor changes made in the regular curriculum ^ equipment 
used, time spent in vigorous activity^ or other such modifications. Students 
who cannot successfoiiy participate in regular physical education^ even with 
modifications, may be more appropriately served in adapted physical education 
where they may receive specially designed education services with other special 
education students* This class may be taught by the classroom teacher, a 
regular physical educator, or an adapted physical educator* StiM other stu~ 
dents, wKose needs cannot be met in any of the previously Sentiphed cphtexts^ 
may qualify for adapted physical education that must be taught by a qualified 
adapted physical education specialist. Placement must be made in the least 
restrictive environment to meet each student's needs. Criteria for qualifying 
for adapted physical education shall be discussed later under sections that 
describe such eligibility criteria* 

Wiat should constitute any of the services described in the preceding _ 
paragraph is sparingly specified by definitions in the pieces of legislation^ 
already cited. Regulations promulgated by PL 94-142 define physical education 
as ihcludihg a myriad of activities that are not only to be presented but that 
also have the capabilities of developing specific mdyemeht qualities. For 
example, the regulations reqxii re that "* * • physical education ahd motor 
fitness^ . ( fjederal Register , August 1977J be developed* Thus^ teachers 
are obligated to go beyond simply providing exercises, such as runntng^to 
accomplish this, but should also monitor and develop this skilii A great 
challehge is then presehted to the educator delivering regular, modified, 
specially designed ^ or adapted physical education services* The California 
State Board of Education, in res pphae to the challehge, initiated ah Emphasis 
Credential in Adapted Physical Education that defines qualifications heeded 
for teaching adapted physical educations the American Alliance Health, 
Physical Education, Recreation, and Dance also saw the need for establishing 
guidelines for the preparation of adapted physical educators. The article, 
"Guidelinet for Adapted Physical Education^" by Diahhe Hurley is part of this 
modules (pi 1-14) and includes those guidelihes. 

Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act implies much of the same educational 

mandate as PL 94-142, along with all encompassing civil rights issues. This 

law protects the rights of persons with handicaps and reflects the government's 
commitment to end disc rimihat ion oh the basis of handicap. The regulations 
apply to all recipients of federal financial assistance (e.g. ^public schools) 
and specify that their programs must be operated without discrim^ oh the 

basis of handicap and that reasonable accommodation is ^xpectedi This means 
that both facilities rograms must be accessible i School physical educa-_ 

ti oh programs havihg n lent as their medium, therefore, must be conducted in 
facilities that are ac ible to individuals with handicapping conditions and 
all must have an equal ^e to participate in movement programs if they are 
otherwise qualified i Fo pimple, a class such as self-defense that is open 
to all students cannot legally beheld on the second floor of a building that 
has no elevator or ramp^ Reasonable accommodations must be made to allow all 
students i tiahdi capped and nonhandi capped, to learn the skills taught in the 
class. This accommodation is normally provided in the district plan for 
compliance with the Section 504 requirements. 
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^1 -Section 504 also has Implications for extracurricular activities. Cer- 
tainly, a student in a wheelchair or bhe on cratches would not be eligible to 
play on the football team. A visually impiired or hearing impaired student 
would be eligible and i therefore, mast be given the Opportunity to try bat if 
he or she is otherwise qualified. FurthermOrei the act stipulatii that, where 
reasonable accommodation is not possible comparable but separati opportunities 
must be provided. Thus, some schools with a large number of disabled students 
in the integrated regular physical education classes or separate special educa- 
tion schools are directed to develop comparable extracurricular activities (such 
as intramural sports and athletics for students with disabilities). 

Professionals wishing to stay current with relevant legislation as it 
changes or Is written Can join the California Association for Health, Physical 
Education, Recreation^ and Dance, contact consultants from the Special Educa- 
tion Division of the State Department of Education, or consult their local 
district or office of the county superintendent of schools. 
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GWDELINES 
For Adapted Physical Education 



Dianne Muriey 



1^ h response to grovvirig cbricern re- 
garding the role of the adapted 
physical edticatidn specialist, Leon 
Johnson and Lane Goodwin of 
the Adapted PhysicaJ Education 
Academy, Wayne Osness, then- 
Presidents of the National Associa- 
tion for Sport and Physical Educa- 
tion (NASPE), and Julian Stein, 
AAHPERD Unit bri Programs for 
the Handicapped, met in Kansas 
City in 1 977. Ahhough a Board of 
Governors-authorized _ conference 
cqspqnsored by the three structures 
dealing with physical education for 
the handicapped (the Adapted 
Acailemy, the Therapeutics Council, 
and the Unit oh Programs for the 
Handicapped) was cancelled due to 
fihahcial cohstfaihts, a Task Force oh 
Adapted Physical Education charged 
with the deveiopmg teaching com- 
petencies was formed. 

The Task Force, consisting of 13 
representatives of ihe three struc- 
tures^met in July 1979in Kansas City. 
The first draft of the Guidelines was 
subsequently presented at state and 
district cohveiitidhs for reaction and 
f espouse from professionals across 
the nation. To assure wider dissemi- 
nation, the Guidelines were published 
in the January 1980 JRIJC^^ 
Readers were encouraged to offer 
their reactions and comments. Re- 
sponding tb^eedback from the^e 
sources, the Task Force revised the 
Guidelines prior to the 1980 Detroit 
National Cdriveritidri. After revised 
Guideiihes were approved b^ the 
Task Force, the final Guidelines were 
submitted to and aPP^P^edJby the 
Professional Preparation Committee 



Dianne Hurley is ah assistaht profes- 
sor in the Department of Physical 
Educattoh at the University of North- 
em Colorado at Greeley, Greeley CO 
30639. 
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of the College arid University Council 
of NASPE. 

T^k Force members included: G. 
Robert Roice, Los Angeles County 
Public Schools; Karen De Pauw, 
Washington State University; Larry 
Irmir, Phoenix Public Schools; and 
Ernie Buhdschuh, University of 
Georgia, all ffdm the Adapted 
Academy. Al^ Dianne Hurley, Uni- 
versity of Northern Colorado; John 
Dunn, Oregon State University; 
Robert Strauss, Trinity University; 
and Ellen Ltibih, CaUfornia State 
University-Pamona, all from the 
Therapeutics Cdiiricil. Also Robert L. 
Holland, State df Ohio, Department 
df Educatidri; Susaii J. Gfdsse, Mil- 
waukee Piiblic Schddis; Joseph H. 
Huber, Bridgewater_State College; 
Emiio DaBramo, Mannaromeck Pub- 
lic Schools, New York; and Julian 
Stein, AAHPERD, all from the Unit 
bhiPro^rams for the Handicapped. 

It should be noted that these 
Guideiihes identify cdmpeteiicies, but 
they dd ridt address the areas df leani- 
ing activities (i.e., pfacticums), evalu- 
ation techniques, or_ performance 
criteria: The_ Task Force felt these 
areas are the responsibility of those 
using the Guidehnes. 

As presented here, the Guidelines 
are limited to competencies necessary 
for the adapted physical edticatidn 
specialist. As the generalist will be iii^ 
creasihgly fespdhsible fdf meeting 
physical and motor needs of students 
mxh disabilities in regular physical 
classes, competencies in 
adapted physical education were also 
developed for the physical education 
generalist. These Guidelines ^ere 
submitted to a NASPE Task Force 
charged with the responsibility for de- 
veloping a competency based under- 
graduate professional curriculum in 
physical education . 

The adapted physical education 




specialist also should possess the 
competencies identified for the 
gener5>!ist. The adapted physical edu- 
cation specialist is ah individual who is 
hot only capable of teaching stiidehts 
with various disabilities who are inte- 
grated intd regular physical education 
classes, but alsd the more disabled 
students requiring a special physical 
education program. 



Gulaellhes tor Adapted Physical Education 



1.6 Biological Foundations 



1.1 KINESIOLOGY 



1.1.1 Ctempnstrate ab^^ apply understanding of motor dys- 
fonctiore and their implications to adapted physical eda- 

t:ati6ri programsi 

1 . 1 .2 IDemOTStrate abili^ to apply understar)ding of neorologi- 
1 i o disorders and their impllcatjgnltp rrjbtor functioning. 

1 . 1 .3 pffnonstrate ability to apply understanding of deviations 
from normal ptiysical growth and development to 

analyses of motor skills: 

1.1:4 Dernonstrate proficiency in evaluating and analyzind 
motor skills: 

1.1.5 Demonstrate abilBy to ^ply onderstandinj^ of unique 
structures of in^vd^sAs wm disabilities to individualized 

instruction in adapted physk^l edi^fc^^ 

1:1.6 pemoflstrate ability to apply bk)mechanica^ principle 
which affect mcrtor fufx:tidhirig to wheelchair, cratch, 
braces, and artificial limb use. 

1:1.7 Demonstrate ability to apply biomechanical principles 
which affect motor functioning to po:>turei and neurologi- 
cal, muscular, and other specific p'i]^ical healtfi needs. 

1.2 PHYSldtbGY OF EXERCISE 
1:2.1 pernonstrate knowledge of how dysfunctions affect 
physiological responses to exercise. 

1 .2.2 C^monstrate ability to d^gn instract^rial physical edu- 
catlonj)r(>E[ram_s in acajrdanoe with essential ph^siolosi- 
cal^cojisiderations and principles specific to individuals 
wrth dLsabiljties 

1 .2.3 Demonsti-ate pM-oMer^ conducting instractional phys- 
ical education programs in accordance with essential 
ph>^iol<Sicai considerations and principles specific to ih- 

ctividuals with disabilities^ 

1 .2.4 Cfemonstrate ability to apply research findings in the area 

°L..^^®^^'^ physiology specific to individuals with dis- 
abilities. 

1:3_ PH YSIOLOGICAL AND MOTOR FUNetldNI^^ 

1.3.1 Pernonstrate ability to apply an uhderstandinc of 
phj^iplogical functioning of indivkJuals with j}hys_icai 
mental, sens>r5^,jieurp^^^ and other specific health 
needs to programs d^gned to Improve rribtor perfor- 
mance of ttlesejndividuais w 

1.3.2 D^emonstrate ablllty_ to apply an understanding of 
physiological rnotor characteristics for individuals with 
physicaljnental, sensory, neurological and other specific 
he^tti needs to programs deigned to improve motor 
perfc>rmar)ce of 

1 .3.3 Demonstrate ability to apply techniques for the prevention 
and care of injuries specific to individuals with specific 
disabilities. 

2.0 Soeiblogical Fbuhdatibhs 
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2.1 SPORT, DANCE, Af^b PLAY 
Demonstrate abiiity tb arialyze the role and significance of 



sport, dance, and play in the lives of individuals with 
dis|l5llities.^ _ : 
2. i .2 Demonsti^te und«iitaixling of rblas and significance of 
Metlme physical activities for indlvWyals wIth disabilities. 
2.1.3 Derroristnile ur^ of Influences of (immunity 

sodal agencies on spent, dance, and play in lives of indi- 
viduals with disabilities; 



2.2 COOPERATIVE/ebMPETITIVe ACTM 

2.2. 1 l^moristrate ability to apply understeSding of potential fa- 
human interaction and social behavior occurring in 
cpc>perative/competitive activities for individuals with dis- 
abilities. 

2.2.2 Demonstrate abili^ to wuh»^ anid croperate with organiza- 
tions which conduct ad^ted sport, dance, and play pro- 
grams and activities for individuals with disabilities. 

2.3 SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 
2.3.1 Demonstrate at^lH^rto applv^understandi of the poten- 
tial that sport, dance, and play provides for »xial interac- 
tion among individuals with and without disabilities. 



3.0 Psychological Foundatibhs 



3:1 



3.1.1 



HUMAN GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 
Demonstrate ability to apply understariding of deviations 
in nomai human grbwth^and development of individuals 
with physical, mental, sensory, neurological, and otfier 
specific health needs. 
3:1.2 Demori^rate_ability to apply underetanding of atypical 
motor development to individuals with disabilities. 

3.2 MOTOR LEARNING 
3 .2. i bemonstrate ability to principles of rnotor learning to 

individuals with specific physical an^ rnotor heeds. 
3.2.2 Demonstrate ability to apply principles of motivation on 
development of motor skills by individuals with disabilities. 

r3 SELF-CONCEPT AND PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT 

3.3.1 Demonstrate understaridihg^ of how participating in ph^- 
ical arid motor activities contributes to positive self- 
concepts of ihdjyiduals with disabilities: 

3.3.2 Demonstrate ability to apply understanding of how inter- 
persbrial relationships are affected by participation in 
P^ysic^U Md mpt^ 

3.3.3 pernonstrate ability to apply skills and techriicjues to as- 
sist rndividuals with disabilities overcome addltioiial bar- 
riers which can afreet interpersonal relationships and de- 
velopment of positive self-concepts. 



3.4 



MANAGEMENT OF BEHAVIOR 

3.4.1 Demonstrate ability to apply appropriate technic|ues for 
mahagirig behavior (i.e:, behaviorism, existentialism, 
humanism). 

3.4.2 Demonstrate ability to apply techniques of motivation to 
enhance acceptable behavior and promote motor perfor- 
mance. 
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4.0 Historical-Philbsbphlcal Foundations 

4.1 HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 
4. 1 : i Demonstrate urjderstandir^ of the historical developrnent 

erf adapted physical education. 
4. 1 .2 pernpn^raje urxterstarkjlng of roles and significance of 

professional ar^vpluntary organizations on development 

of professlbni standards, ethics, and programs related to 

adapted physical educalion. 
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42 PHiLbSOPHICAL DEVELOPMENT 

4.2.1 ^non^^ understanding of phiibsophios of adapted 

4.2.2 Oennorstrate aOjli^ to a pej^nai/ptt^fessional phi- 
bsophy of adflv'tdd phys^ education: 

4:2.3 Deri^^ni^pte understanding of current issues and emerg*^ 
ing trends in ad^ed physical education and their phito- 



4.2.4 Demor^trate understandir^ ways indMduais with d[si 
abilities realize and express their individualities and 
ur,^uenea^s tftrmigh physical education, sport, dance, 
and play programs. 



• physfciUan^ 

• aindamerM 

• Skjils in aquatic, dance, individual arid group jam^ 

_ and Sfx>rts, indiidirig lifetime spo/ts arid leisure skills: 

6. 1 .2 Demonstrate aUllty^ to^m i r^rvKJuiLphyi^^^ educatioh 

programs baaed on go^^ and ot)iectives established by 

anifitei^sciMnar^ _ 
6.1 :3 Demonstrate ^ility to adapt ph^k^i ar^ motor Jrtrpss 

activities, fundarnerttal rrioibr sidlls and patterns, aquatics 

and darK», f^Jf^^^ual an<^ S^rb^^ ajid spoils, 

iriduding Jifetime sports and leisure skills, to accommo- 

dirte needs pf ing^^^^^ 
6. 1 .4 Demonstrate understanding of organizations that govem 

adapted sjx>rts and garnes. 



5.0 Assessment and Evaluation 

5:1 PROGRAM GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 

5.1.1 Derhbr^Me ability to apply goals and objectives of 
»aapt^_ph^ical idu»^ 

5.1.2 Demonsbate at)ijjty to develop Instructlorial objectives 
which to fulfinment of physical education goals in 
psychomotor. affe<^e, and cognitive domains by indi- 
viduals with disabilrties. 

5.2 SCREENING AND ASSESSMENT 

5.2.1 DerTK>hstrate proficiency in ^pi^ng appropriate instru- 
ments and j)rt^»^ Ux meilunjlg levels of physiblbgi- 
cal, biomechanical. and psychomotor functioning of indi- 
viduals with disabilities, 

5.2.2 bemor««rge profclej^i^i ajg^yihtip^^^^ criteria In 
constructing assessment instruments for measurjnj 
ph^ical and motor pertbrrhahces of students with dis- 
abilities: 

5.2.3 Darnor^rate pr6jte[er]icy to Irrterpret assessment results 
bt students wlth^d^ in tjairrns of physical education 
goals and objectives: 

5.3 EVALUATION 

5.3.1 Demonstrate proficiency [n applying appropriate jnstru- 
mehts in deiemiiriing physical and rnotor needs of Indi- 
vkluajswith disabilities, 

5.3.2 Demonstrate proficiency in applying principles of evalua- 
tjoh in detemiining student progress in adapted physical 
education: 



6.0 Curriculum Planning, Organization, and 
Implementation 

61 PReSRAM PUNNING 

6.1.1 Derfibnffljrate proficiency in planning instructional pro- 
grams to meet needs of students with disabilities em- 
phaslzir^g ths following areats: 



6.2 INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 

6.2.1 Dernbnstrate abi% to apply stri[egies for individuaiizlng 
instructibh for students with disabilities in a variety of 
instructional settin{^. _ -__ 

6.2.2 Demonstrate abilliy to apply task analysis techniques in 
thejiro^ss of ijxJi^ 

6.2.3 Demonstrate ability io implement appropriate physii^ 
educatjph programs for iridividuals vM\ disabilities based 
on each student's cun^ent level of performance. 



6.3 PROGRAM IMPLEMENTATION 

6.3.1 Derrionstrate ability to implement Expropriate phj^|ca| 
edycatk^h curricula for irxJIviduals with disabiiitles based 
upon adequate supf^n[ve factors (i.e., administrative 

po^licies^ facilities, equipment, faculty, and commu^jl^). 

6.3.2 Dempnstrsrte effectively as a rnember of 
an interdisciplinary team. 

6.3.3 Pernbnstrate ability to atpply appropriate techniques for 
facijitatlng intertJi^^^^ a)mmunicatiori among all 
persons working with individuals with disabilrties. 



6.4 SAFETY CONSIDERATIONS 
6.4.1 bemori^rate^bility to ap|:|y pnrKJip)^ of safety to wheel- 
chair transfers^ lifte. and assists needed wheri|ndividuals 
with disabilities participate in physicaLactivities. 
6.4:2 bttnrionstrate ur^rstarpdir^^ bases for specif- 

ically contraindicated exercises and activities for individu- 
als with disabilities. 



6.5 HEALTH CONSIDERATIONS 

6.5.1 Deironstrjrte |rt)i[ity tp_apply principles of appropriate 
health practices to participation in physfcal and motor 
activities by iridividuals wtfh disabiihies: 

6.5.2 Derrionirtrate urtdefstar^^^^ of medication, 
fatigue, and iliriess on mental, phy^sfcai. and mbtbr per- 
fbmarices of indiyidufiUs with 

6.5.3 Demonstrate understanding of implicattons of personal 
hygiene, posture, and nutrition for individuals with dis^ 
abilities. 



_ This article is reprinted with permission from jae journal of- Physical Educatioh. 
Recreatio n^ end Dance . June . 1981 . 43~45. The Jour^iaJ. is a t)ublicatibn of the Amei-* 
lean Alliance for Health, Physical Education, Recreation and Dance, 1900 Association 
Drive, Res ton, VA 22091 • 
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PUBLIC LAW 93-ii 

SECTION 504 i REHAB ILITATf ON ACT OF 1973 
_ . . COKGRESSIONAi INTENT AS IT RELATES TO 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION, ATHLETICS, AND EXTRACURRICUUR SERVICES 



Material compiled by 

Gi Robert Roice 
Educational Law Consultant 
6. Ri Roice & Associates 

Revised April, : 983 



Section 504 Regulations were recodified and redesignated as 
34 CFR Part 104 on May 9, 1980, 45 Fed. Reg. 30802, 30936-30955 



NONpiSCRIMINATION ON THE BASIS 6F HANDICAP IN 
PROGRAMS AND ACTIVITIES RECEiVING OR BENEFITING 
FROM FEDERAL FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 

en September 26, 1973, the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 became law. Sec- 
tion 504 of that Act reads as follows; 

NO otherwise qualified handicapped Individual in the United States 
as defined in section 706(6) of this title, shall, solely by reason 
of his handicap, be excluded from participation in, be denied the 
benefits of, or be subjected to discrimination under any program or 
activity receiving Federal financial assistance or under any pro- 
gram or activity conducted by any Executive agency or by the United 
States Postal Service. (P.L. 93-112, Title V, §504, Sept. 26, 1973, 
87 Stat. 394; amended P.L* 95-602, Title I §119, Nov. 9 1978 92 
Stat. 2982.) 

This section broke new legislative ground in that it was the first maior 
statutory civil rights enactment that protected the rights of handicapped per- 
sons. The language of Section 504 is almost identical to the nondiscrimina- 
tion provisions of Section 601 of Title Vi of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
and Section 901 of Title IX of the Educational Amendments of 1972 and, like 
those statutes, establishes a governmentwide policy against discrimination 
in federally assisted programs and activities--in this case, on the basis of 
handicap. 

Section 504, however^ differs conceptually from both Title VI and Ti- 
tle IX. The premise of both Title VI and Title IX is that there are no in- 
herent differences or inequalities between the general public and the persons 
protected by these statutes and, therefore, there should be no differential 
treatment in the administration of federal programs. The concept of Sec- 
tion 504, on the other hand, is far more complex. Handicapped persons may 
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require different treatment to be afforded equal access to federally assisted 
programs and activities^ and identical treatment ihay^ In fact^ constitute dis- 
crimination. The problem of establishing general rules as tc when dlfierent 
treatment is prohibited or required is cjMpbunded by the dive: slty of existing 
handicaps and the differing degre^ to which particular persons may be affected, 
fhus^ tmder Section 504^ questions arise as to when different treatment of 
handicapped persons should be considered improper and when it should be 
required* 

Because the concepts underlying Section 504 were new and complex and few 
judicial precedents existed in this area, the very general language of the 
original statute created serious problems of interpretation* there was almost 
no substantive legislative history surrounding the development and enactment 
of Section 504. There were, for example, no public hearings accompanying the 
original bills, and there was almcrst no substantive floor debate. Only iii 
December, 1974, during passage of the Rehabilitatidh Act amendmehtSi did Con- 
gress attempt to clarify its intent in enacting Section 504 and to articulate 
this ihtent In a manner which cbixld be used by the Department as guidance in 
its efforts to administer the Act. 

In particular, the 1974 amendments yielded a new definition of the term 
"handicapped person," the original defihitich having been so narrow as to 
exclude from coverage many persons intended to be protected. 

As amended, the statute provided that, for the purpose of Section 504, a 
handicapped individual is: 

§104*3 Definitions 

(j) * • « any person who (1) has a physical or mental impairment 
which substantially limits one or more major life activities, 
(11) has a record of such an impairment, or (111) is regarded as 
having such an impairment* 

This deflnttibh, which became law on December 7, 1974, makes it clear that 
Sectlbn 504_wa8 enacted to prevent discrlmlriatioh against all handicapped In- 
divlduals, regardless of their need for or ability to benefit from vocational 
rehabiiitationserviceBw Therefore, not only employable disabled persons, but 
also persons whose empioyability is nonexistent or marginal, such as persons 
with severe handicaps, are included within the protective reach of Section 504. 

Section 104.4 cbhtains general prbhlbitibhs against discrimlhatibji appli-- 
cable to all recipients of assistance from this Department and to the programs 
and activities operated by 8uch_recipients* Ofparticuiar note in paragraph 
Cb)(i) of this section are the prohibitions against providing services to hand- 
icapped persons that are not comparable to those provided to nonhandl capped 
persons* The notion of comparable opportunity is ihtehded tb encompass the: 
concept bf equivalent^ as opposed to identical ^ services and to emphasize the 
fact that the individual needs of handicapped persons must be met to the saiQe 
extent that the corresponding needs of nonhandicapped persons are met In order 
to avoid discrimination on the basis of handicap* 



-_ Section 104.37 requires a recipients to. provide nonacadetnic and extracur- 
ricular services and activities ln_ such manner as is necessary to if ford hand- 
icapped students an equal opportunity for comparable participation in such 
services and activities* Because these services and activities a^e pirt of a 
T«?nf°^I^ educational program, they must, in accordance with the provisions 
°! J*0**35, be provided in the most normal setting feasible. Paragraph (c)(2) 
of S104.37 does permit separation or differentiation with respect to the provi- 
sion of physical education and athletic activities, but any such action ^st b^ 
necessitated by considerations of health and safety or by the interests of the 
students. Little separation or differentiation will be necessary, because most 
handicapped students are able to participate in one or more regular physical 
education and athletic activities. For example, a student In a wheelchair can 
participate in regular archery courses, just as a deaf student can participate 
in wrestling; 

The awarding of athletic scholarships is not prohibited by these provi- 
sions. Moreover, It will not be considered discriminatory to deny, on the 
basis of handicap, an athletic scholarship to a handicapped person If the 
handicap renders the person unqualified for the awa^d. For example, a student 
who has cerebral palsy and is in a wheelchair could be denied a Varsity foot- 
ball scholarship on the basis of handicap, but a deaf person cOuld not, solely 
on the basis of handicap^ be denied a scholarship for the school's diving 
t|am. The deaf person, however, could be denied the scholarship on the basis 
of comparative diving skill i 

_ Paragraph (a) of §104.48 establishes the same standards cOhcerhihg non- 
discrimination in the provision of physical education courses and athletic 
programs as does §104.37 of Subpart D, discussed in the preceding pa^^riphs 
and will be Interpreted In s similar fashion. * 



Public Law 93-112, Section 504 



§104.1 Purpose 

_ The purpose of this part is to effectuate Section 504 of the Rehabilita- 
tion Act of 1973, which is designed to eliminate discrimination Oh the basis 
of handicap in atxy program or activity receiving federal financial i-ssistance. 

§104.4 Discrimination prohibited 

- iai General. No qualified handicapped person shall^ on the basis of 
handicap, be excluded frOm participation In, be denied the benefits of, or 
otherwise be subjected to discrimination under any programs or activity which 
receives or benefits from federal financial assistance; 

§104; 37 NOhacademic services 

^^^^=^"erai. (1) A recipient to which this subpart applies shall provide 
nonacademlc and extracurricular services and activities In such a manner as is 
necessary to afford handicapped students an equal opportunity for participation 
in such services and activities. 
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(2) Nonacademic and extracorricaiar services- and activitles_may Include 
cpiinseiliig services, physicai recreational athletics;^transportationi_health_ 
services, recreational activities, special interestgroops or clubs sponsored 
by the recipients, referrals to agencies which provide assistance to handi- 
capped persons ^ and emplbymeht of students^ including both emplbytnent by the 
recipient and assistance in making available outside empldymeht. 

(c) Physical education and athletics i (15 in providing physical educa- 
tion courses and athletics and similar programs and activities to any of its 
students^ a. recipient to which this subpart applies may not discriminate on 
the basis of handicap. A recipient that of fers_ physical education courses 
or that operates br_spohsbrs interschblastic^ club^ br intramural athletics 
shall provide to qualified handicapped students an equal bppbrtuhity for 
participation in these activities. 

(2) A recipient may offer to handicapped students physical education and 
athletic activities that are separate br different from those offered to non- 
handicapped students only if separatibh br differehtiatibn is consistent with 
the requirements of Regulation 104i34_ahd_ohly if nb_qualif led handicapped 
student is denied the opportunity to compete for teams or to participate in 
courses that are not separate or different^ 

§104.43 Treatment bf students; general 

(a) No qualified- handicapped student. shall ^ bh the basis bf handicap^ 

be excluded from participation in, -be denied the benefits bf, or btherwise bi 
subjected to discrimination under any academic, research^ occupational train- 
ingi housing, health Insurance, counseling, financial aid, physicai education, 
athletics, recreatibh, trahsportatibh^bther extracurricular, or other post- 
secondary education program br activity to which this subpart applies. 

(b) A recipient to which this subpart applies that considers participa- 
tion by students in education progr^s or activities not operated wholly by 
the recipient as part of, or tequivalent to, an education program or activity ^ 
operated by the recipient shall assure itself that the other education program 
or activity^ as a whole i provides an equal bppbrtunity for the participation 
of qualified handicapped persons. 

(c) A recipient to which this subpart applies may not, on the basis bf 
handicap^ exclude any qualified handicapped student from any course, course of 
study, or bther part of its educatibh prbgram or activity. 

(d) A recipient to which this subpart applies shall operate its programs 
and activities in the most integrated setting appropriate. 



§104.47 Nonacademic Services 

(a) Physical education and athletics. (1) In providing physical education 
cburses and athletics and similar prbgrams and activities to any of its stu- 
dents, a recipient tb which this subpart applies may not discriminate on the 
basis of handicapi A recipient that offers physical educatibh courses of that 
operates or sponsors intercollegiate, club, or Intramural athletics shall prb- 
yide to qualified handicapped students an equal opportunity for participation 
in these activities. 



i^hl»^! * .to.handicapped students physical education. and 

y"^^^ or different, only if separati5S o^ dif- 

^^'^"H f ""distent with the requirements of RegUlatibS. 84i43U) and 

handicapped student, is denied the opportunity to compete 
for teams or to participate in courses that are not separate or different! 
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LOS ANGELES UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT. INTRODUCTION LETTER 
FOR TEACHERS ON PL 94-142, 1977* 



The Educatibn of All Handicapped Children Act (PL 94-142) is designed to 

ensure that all handicapped children have available to them a free appropriate 
public education that includes special education and related services to meet 

their imiqae needs* in addition^ the law ensures that the rights of hahdi- 

capped children and their parents are protected^ provides assistance to states 
and localities iti providing for the education of all handicapped children, and 
requires assessment to ensure the effectiveness of efforts to educate these 
children* 



Regulations provide the details for adminlsteringmandates of the law. _ 
"Physical education" is defined as follows: the_ term nieans- the development of 
physical and motor fitness, fundamental motor skills and patterns, and skills 
in aquatics^ dance, and individual and group games and sports (including intra- 
mural and lifetime sports). The term includes special physical education, 
adapted physical educatibn, mbvemeht educatibn^ and iiK)tbr development. 



In addition, the public agency responsible for the education of a^ 
capped child shall take steps to ensure that physical education provided to 
that child is comparable to services provided to nonhandicapped children. 
Other stipulatibhs mandate that each state and local educatipnal agency shall 
provide nbnacadesmic and extracurrici^ services and activities in such manner 
as is necessary to afford handicapped children an equal. bppprtunity for par- 
ticipation in those services and activities^ Nonacademic and^ 
services and activities include athletics, health services, recreational 
activities^ special interest groups, or clubs sponsored by the state or local 
educatibhal agency. 

In addition, each handicapped child must beaffcrded the opportunity to 
participate in the regular physical education program available_ to nonhandi- 
capped children unless the child is enrolled full time in a separate facility, 
ahd/br the child needs specially designed physical education as prescribed in 
the child's individualized educatibn program. If specially designed physical 
education is prescribed^ the public agency responsible for the education of 
that child shall provide services directly ormake arrangements fbr it to be 
provided through other public or private programs. 

Recreation as a related service has been defined as: "assessment of 
leisure function, therapeutic recreatibh services , recreation programs in 
schools and cbmmnity agencies i and leisure educatibn." This expansion of the 
individualized educatibn program to include recreation w^ a cbhtihuum 

of recreational services and opportunitiesmore consistent with the varied needs 
of handicapped children and the real intent of the legislation itself i 

Each state and Ibcal educational agency shall ensure that an individual- 
ized education program is provided for each handicapped child who is receiving 
or will receive special education. The individualized education program for 
each child must include: 



*Lb8 Angeles Unified Schbbi District ,© 1977. Reprinted with permission. 
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b A stiteieSt 6f the child's present levels of jaducitiSSii performance 
o A statement of goals , including short-term instructional objectives 

o A statement of the sijeciflc special education and related .services to 
be provided to the child and the extent to which the child will be 
able to participate in regular educational programs 

o The projected dates for initiation of services and the anticipated 
duration of the services 

o Appropriate objective c^tte^ia and evaluation prbcedures and schediilii 
for determining, on at least an annual basis ^ v*iether the short-term 
instructional objectives are being achieved 

_ - _ Planning meetings in Which each child's individualized education program 
is developed are to include the following participants: a representative of the 
local educational agency other than the child's tescher, who is qualified t5 
provide or supervise the provision of special education^ the child's teacher 
one or both of the child's parents (subject to 121 a, 3§55, the child (where' 
appropriate), and other individuals at the discretioS of the parent or agency 
(ealifornia state law is more specific on team membership, EC 56341). 

Other specific considerations of the law that have both direct and tHdt^ect 
implications for physical educators, recreation personnel, and oihei school 
staff include: delineation of due process prbcedures to guarantee and protect 
rights of both children and parents, assurances of conftceStiaiity of informa- 
tion,_8peciflc evaluation protection against single or diagnostic and assessment 
procedures, and deli' eatidn of least restrictive environment as containing a 
continuum of alternative placements i 
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THE NEW ADAPTED PHYSICAL EDUCATION 



Recent federal legislation and statemandates are significantly affect- 
ing physical education for the student with special needs, and ail physical 
educators must be prepared to meet the challenge. The State Master Plan for 
Special Education^ implemented in a few districts in 1973 on a pilot basis ^ 
calledfora delabelling of students in special education and a return to 
regular classrooms for those pupils_wh6_can„be successfii_in all_or_par of 
the regular curriculum^ The greatest. impact , however,_has been felt as a 
result of Public Law 94-142, The Education of Ail Handicapped Children Act of 
1975. In concert with California's Master Plan, this far-reaching Act ensures 
the rights of all handicapped (ages three to twenty-one) to "a free, appropri- 
ate education A A • in the least restrictive ehvirdriment." To educators in 
general, this means that students who heretofbrehavebeensegrega 
special schools or special classes will be mainstreanaed^into re 
arid classes when that is deemed the least restrictive environments For educa- 
tors of physical education, the impact will take two forms: (1) more severely 
physically handicapped students )^ be attending regular schools^ therefore 
necessitating i]x>re adapted physical education c that require a mote 

comprehensive set of curricaiar offerings; C2) mbre_subtly_handicapped students 
(e.g., learning disabled, language handicapped, mentally retarded^ and s 
will be mainstreamed into r^ular physical education classes. Even farther 
implications accompany Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973, which 
demands equal access to extracurricular activities^ i*e._^ athletics, ititra- 
murals, and so forth, and separate, but equal programs when those are appro- 
priate, such as sports performed in wheelchairs. Special Oljnrpics competition 
for the retarded, and the like. 

Besides the challenge of teaching inore severely handicapped students in 
contexts In which they previously to re excluded or their identity concealed, 
further. challenges are cdnfrbhting physical educators to use skills never 
before required or perhaps acquired^.Handates call for an assessment of cur- 
rent levels of performance, the identification of 1 and short- 
term instructional objectives, an indication as to when those objectives will 
be met, and an individualized education program (TEP) that will be used for 
each student to help in meeting the established objectives. 

Traditionally, physical educators haveb test and measure 

skills, abilities, fitness, or knowledge almost exclusively f6r_the purpose of 
assighihg grades or classifying students (e.g., for placement^maklng up teams, 
tournaments i and so on). Little emphasis has been placed on the assessment 
process in the prbfessibh of physical education. Now, by law for students with 
special needs, physical educators must embrace a plan of assessment and plan- 
ning of the program for compliance with the law and^ most of all, for meeting 
the individual needs of their students. 

Assessment goes beyond the basic measurement process learned by all phys- 
ical educators in their uhdergraduatej major program. Assessmenc, for the 
purpose of compliance^ means data gathering as practiced in its traditional 
application and then tnterpretatibn of test results and observations for the 
purpose of planning an indlviduaXized education program for each student with 
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«P^J^JA needs* The current level of perf briahce, stated in the law, me^s 
more than just aeasureMent of fitheas abd skiiii in sports. Therefore' the 
aasessaent process will require. gathering data on: physical and motor fiSiii 

S'^rSS'*''^'.f^^''^^^-?^^^^^^^ and skiUs ih'4uatic8, danci. inl gSei 
and sports for individuals and groupsi These are the areas of iSitruction 
required Iqr the law and hence should be the focus of assessient to gather data 
for planning the program. 

e> =s*^S^TP «*°y the mbst desirable of which is the use of 

standardized instruments accompanied by age norms. Most fitness tests haSe axe 
In.'^ Jff percentiles ie.g., California Phys ical Perforn».nr. t«.- * 

^^|g||T£st by AAHPER. and the Spe^ Fltnels Test for the.i^^ by 
AA?PER/Kennedy^Foundation). Fitness tests can be administered in gr'S^JSTTith^r 
efficiently and reveal weaknesses In basic components of motor performance such 
as strength, agility, flexibility, and so forth. perrormance, such 

r«n«f!rT"'' °^ fundaaental motor skills and patterns (some of which are 
called developmental profiles) usually rely heavily on oi^ervationai tech- 
5iquss applied individually in either a structured or unstructured context. 

age-equlvaleht scores for identifying the devel^ 
opmental levei^of a student. Instruments of this type include thi Denver 
Developmental^ _Sc|ae, the Gessell, and Instruments developed by Ilg anToFhers. 
t&rLS^^ the Ll nr of n-e s eretskv ^st 6f M otor dii^ri^ ^' 

the^jQwa-teace Motor Ability Tp«^. «nH o» -.^^1..^^ ^ .^^^ Tirlnj ul ifuuil 
tasks. These Instruments sample the sr^dehts' abilities to combine fundamental 
noSr°'L5fS'"r'^ usually result in scores that can be co«^.red1l^h 
nor»«. Additional aspects sainpled by motor ability tests include some fitness 

tr O AO KMcl 1 MM -^^^ i_iz -1 is w 



AAW.«H^^A^«-^ " 1-1 — w J bwuo xui^xuae some rxcness 

components as well as fierceptual-TDOtor performance. Some instruments, such as 
^?^o7rfS^S-r '^ffr Survey, measure perceptual motor performance more 

directly but, like motor ability tests, they must be administered individually, 
a luxury many educators of physical education cannot afford. 

Assessmeut of skills in aquatics, dance, gaie, and other sports should 
denE ^h!lf i?fT J° J*»V^"f Sphering stage as that used for any other stu- 
InSna J^f^^s usually fit into a category known as criteria refer- 

encing^ tests. That is. a known or accepted standard or criteria 5f performance 
18 us|d, against which each student's performance is compared. For example, a 

Kh^^h .' t"'**^^ ^^^f^ ^^^^ °^ game, human mechanics, and so Sn) for 
ground strokes^in tennis. A tennis backboard test, then, compares each stu- 
dent s forehand and backhand drives against that standard. Their performance 
t^rtt°rL°\ L^i^ the number of strokes meeting the criteria (e.g., 
hitting the backboard above the net line, bouncing only once on the return 
ana so ony* ' 

« The^n^st valuable tool of educators of physical education is observatibh. 
Sur«?n^« i«8trument6,^commerclally available, are not extremely practical for 
educators because of the time needed to administer them, the Individual nature 
t testing^ conditions, or the training needed to reliably administer them. 
^""'^o^^Pf pt^ysical education often can gather far more valid and usable 
Information ^ systematically observing students with special needs as they 
Silo I T in activities of the class. The key to good observational 

technique, however, is seeing what one is looking at* Even the untrained eye 
of a parent or classroom teacher caa identify a child who is clumsy, has poor 
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coordinatioa, or ±8 avkf^ard* it t^es the_^8k±i£ of _a trained observer to 
Identify nhat the child is doing dtxring^the execotion of a motor tasfc_ that 
results in one-s correct conclusion that he or she is poorly coordinated* -Once 
one has specifically identified and described what one has seen, one must then 
c6mpare_tbat_perf6rmnce with some predetermined criteria (i*e*» what siinilar, 
preViras-StudentS-have been_capabl^ of in the past^: developmental mileswotiesi 
or criteria references) to mate the Judgment that this is an area of deficiency 
and, therefore, presents a need for special programming* The pbysicaleducatbr 
being able to distinguish between style of learning and motor deficiencies is 
also important* Many youngsters in regular physical education classes may 
perfbrm poorly due_ to mental re^ learning disabilities, or language 

handicaps and, therefore, may need to be referred to ahbther specialist for 
assessment of performance variables falling outside the realm of physical 
education* 



Although physical education literature includes a variety of goals to be 
achieved by all children^ PL 94-142 requires that annual goals be stated in 
each_ student *s IEP^_ accompanied by short-term ins tnxctional pyectives* Goals 
are not diffiralt to determine, bnce_e^ level bf perfor- 

mance has been identified* In either a regular or a s^ 

can be grouped according to common needs to work on specif icactivities that 
are aligned to cpmndn goals* Other strategies for organizing the class will be 
discussed later in this publication* 



Writing objectives of performance neednbt be difficult either^ as long j 
as they include three elements: _ (I) a description of the performance one will 
observe the student doing, (2) the conditions -under whi^ the performance will 
take placei and (3) the accuracy or criteria that noist be met to determine that 
the perfbrmance has been learned or the objective met* A statement, such as — 
**Suaah frtll increase sbdominal strength by the end of the school year" — is an 
example of a g6al*__-Susan_wlll do 25 sitnips in the bent-khee pbsitipn in a 
period of one mimite'' is an objective of perf ormanceA Sitrups^ in this exam- 
ple, is the performance anyone can oteerve Susan doing; _r^n_ the bentrto 
position** describes the conditions under which the performance will be done; 
and -25 * * > in a period of one minute" describes the criteria that Susan must 
meet before her teacher can say she has achieved the objective* Achievement of 
this, axid other sioitlar objectives, is evidence that Susan is working toward 
the goal of increased abdominal strength* 

For students identified as having special needs, pi^sical-educatbrsv^ 
heed to begin thinking of varying contexts within which physical education 
can take place* A continuum of services is a concept and practice used in - 
special education whereby services « in settings ranging from most 

restrictive environment Ce^g*, hospital brthstitutiohal schools) to the least 
restrictive environment (eigi,8pect ai of no he classes)* A con- 

tinuum of services is a^^nilable in physical education as well^ if one cbhsiders 
a full-time placement in a remedial physical education class to be the mb8t__ 
restrictive enyirbnmeiit and full-time participation in a regular class as being 
the least restrictive envirbhmeht. Various fbfms bf prganization of the class 
and structure of the pfbgramMhbe u^ allow students with special needs 

to flow in and out of teaching stations and instructional units based on his 
or her needs and the individualized education pfbgfamCIEP)* For a 
student with cerebral pal&y who needs to do stretching exercises could perf brm 
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aa indlvidually_pre8cribed exercise routine on Monday, Wednesday, and Fridiy 
with the. adapted -pnysical education class cheek iti iirh fhi i T l.^ 
Tuesday and Thursday^ and .M. WitS tl^fierln^L^f L.Tdal^llf rnine'^^e'k 
?e her^^^SS d°Se clslf I^J^ f ^™ teacHeidSy^llllS^^^ 
using a Circuit ^^riorlhE ^e^ J^.Srol SS^n aJl^in^P^^'L^^ 
components of movement allows students to perform at their own l^vll at S.h 
station and work at their own pace. The concept of learhlng^enters Sn L 
pekod ^1"rron ^^'^^^'^^^ « group's or indifiduS's"wa^-.u'; 

in±rt:^ ^^"^^ skills, patterns, or components that have been found. On 

crltiS«^« ^h"'"'*.'^ ^^=^^^*=^^"'^' "^^ ""^^^"^ then use referencing of 
"^f^ ^^^^"^^. objectives in the lEP against which to cSpi^ each 
student's performance when the student is ready. cumpare eacn 

fSr,^^f^^^ ""^fs^"^' "^"^ "^^""^ successfully in some programs, can serve several 
f™io' (2) t^ devel^n''"' instruction by teving a one^to^S 

/ ! fi?P ^ sense of responsibility and awareness among the nbn^ 
handicapped; and (3) to provide a valuable interpersonal experi^ncl for bofch 
handicapped and nonhandicapped students. At the secondary level pelrteachin. 
could also fit the description of cross-aged tutoring, wi^h UpSr class status^ 

establish good peer relationships are far more important. aDiilty to 

^_Along with the statement of physical education and the segment of the 
continuum of services within which each student will participate a statement 
of^related services should be provided as well. The educator ol physical edu- 
cation^ may be expected to be a resource for suspected needs for therap^ br 
community services of which other educators may not be aware; TherSeutJc o^ 
other recreational services in the community, public or^rivate treatment n^L 
fS^lflvSIaSeT ^r^^^^^^r o^dr ?orms of".^^ ^^SS ^ ^ 
n^deff oTSIive'n Sentr^^'"^^ "^"^^ 

t:^r„.^^''*'K''R^"'i^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^ reviewed, on at least an annual basis, to de- 
termine whether, short-term instructional objectives are being achieved T^f^ 
provides an opportunity for all educators involved irLS^SInUnHte'lErto 

rlvis^ oL'"''^'' ^'''k' by the student and set ne^ o^ectives or'consider a 
revised program for each student with special needs* 

^i^i^''^ activities may include a myriad of types based on students' in- 
Profession's Jelinitl^n T^'^ stated Jn the law. the physical education 
appropriate: ^^""^"^'^ °^ ^^^P'^^^ physical education would be perfectly 

.. V a diversified program of developmental activities, games 
sports, and^ rhythms, suited to the interests, capacities, and Um- 
itations of students with disabilities who may not safely or suc-^ 
cessfuily engage in unrestricted participation in the vigorous 
f^cj'^f cx^^ ^^"^ general physical education program. (AAHPER. 
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The term developmeatmJ^aetivities refers to the devei6pment_6f physical and 
motor fitness^ fundamental stcills , and patterns as well as rehabilitative or 
social skills needed for the other areas of inistruction; Games, sports, and 
rhythms should suit the needs and interests of all sttdentSi with aquatics tak- 
ing the form of simple water play and sehspry experiences for young or severely 
handicapped students and swimming and diving for more capable students. 



A listing of allthe hundreds of activities and modifications that may be_ 
Included in programs for students with special needs is far too extensive to be 
included here. However, a few current references are listed at the end of this 
section. Some basic concepts will be discussed ^ however^ to spur ideas of what 
may be appropriate for use in any given situation. 

Essentially, five qualities of a physical activity may be modified for in-- 
eluding a handicapped student in a regular class or mixing students of varying 
disabilities or degrees of disability in an adapted or segregated class. These 
five qualities are: modification of rules and skills ^ adaptation of equipment 
or facilities, selective placement of a student ihtP the activity ^ substitution 
and combinatiofl of students, and variance of tijie of pafticipatldn.^^^^^M^ 
tibh of rules and skills is an obvious form of adapting regular class activi- 
ties to suit the needs ^ capacities^ and limitations of handicapped students. 
Mi owiiig the ball to bounce twice in tennis ^ allowing for a double dribble in 
basketball, or requiring that all players on one side of the net volley the 
ball before sending it into the opponents* court are classic examples of such 
modifications. 

Adaptation of equipment and facilities may take some extra study and 
analysis on the part of the physical educator, because each situation is dif- 
ferent, towering the nets^ resurfacing br_ taping the floor outside the courts, 
increasing the racket or club grip size, of painting the ball white or yellow 
are examples of adaptations that may be required to integfatepaftially sighted 
or other physically handicapped students. Even providing wheelchair access^^tl- 
ity to some facilities by installing ramps may need to be accomplished before 
any type of effective programming can take place. 

The selective placement of students into an activity cain be done quite 
easily^ depending on the student's needs and capabilities. A studentwlth 
lower iiinb involvement can learn to play quite effectively in the less mobile 
positions of Softball i such as pitcher or right field, for example. Net posi- 
tions in volleyball require less mobility than the back line. Students with 
upper limb involv^ent ptjfform well in nearly any pbsitibn in soccer, or as 
runners in softbali or track. Substituting one player for ahbther or combining 
two players to fill one position can be done with a simple analysis of the de- 
mands bf the activity as well as the capabilities of the students^ A player 
with upper limb Ihvblvement can field and foot pass a softbali to a_ teammate 
who is lower limb invblved br organically limited (e.g., asthma, cardiac, and 
so on) and trtio can then pick up the ball and throw it into home plate. 

the time el^ent of physical activity cah_ be varied in a number bf ways. 
The time periods for sports can be shortened or a funning clock used * Any 
student can be rbtated but of a pdsitipn or substituted freely to allow a_ 
mixing of activity and rest. Even students with braces or crutches shotiid be 
allowed pef iodic rest breaks and can be rbtated or substituted for students 
having other physical or organic limitations. 
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to meet 



I? ISSi of^J the «w legislation a^e S5t unreasonable or in^bssibie 
i-K SU of. the mechanics, will taRe a. few years to work out, but 5VeSii 

^^'^ey ^lii result in a better delivery b£ sirvices to all student^ 
coursework and a UttU creativity should provide ^ equate j£i|fit tf phJ.iSl 
ll^r«h^ ff 2°''^ working with individuals with exceptional needs. 
tTlLl^T L .1°° great for the physical educator whose drive and desirf^e 
to provide the best possible experience for students. 
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O.H.I.A.1. 



Key Points of PL 94-142 



* SPEGIAL EDUCATrON INGLUDES PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

* PHYSICAL EDUCATION MlANS: 

1. PHYSICAL AND MOTOR FITNESS 

2. FUNDAMENTAL MOTOR SKILLS AND PATTERNS 

3. SKILLS EN: 

- AQUATIGS 

- DANGE 

- GAMES AND SPORTS 
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O.H.I.A.2. 



Key Points of iciucatioh Cdcle And Title 5 



* ADAPTED PHYSICAb EDUCATION IS A DESIGNATED 
INSTRUCTION AND SERVICE. 

* ADAPtiD PHYSICAL EDUCATION iS FOR: 



1. INDIVIDUALS WHO REQUIRE DEVELOPMENTAL OR CORRECTIVE 
INSTRUCTION 

2. ...ARE PRECLUDED FROM GlNERAL, MODlKlED OR SPECIALLY 
DESIGNED PHYSICAL EDUCATION 



* THE ADAPTED PHYSICAL EDUCATOR MUST BE 
PROPERLY CERTlRED- 
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LEARNING ACTiViTiES 



J^l f°^^°'^"S l^3™in? activities include exercises to be used during 

session and assignments for trainees to do outside the training 
session. ^ 



EXERCISES TO BE USED DURING THE TRAINING SESSION 



1. DEBATE. Divide participants into two groups. One group will be support- 
ive^of physical education services for individuals with exceptional needs 
that is, they support the mandates in the legislation just covered. The 
other group will be in favor of deregulation Of adapted physical educa- 
tion^ thus^ allowing school districts to do whatever they wish, relative 
to physical education for individuals with exceptional needs. Each group 
will select one representative and will caucus after each round. 

^Time allotted for each activity is: planning. 15 minutes; debate. 
10 minutes each side; reaction. 5 minutes each side; and rebuttal. 2 min- 
utes each side. The total time for the debate portion of the learning 
activity is 32 minutes. * 

2. RIGHTiNG/WRITING. Tou are a second g^adi teacher of a special education 
student who has motoric problems. The student has been identified as a 
child with exceptional needs. He cannot catch a ball, climb a jungiP gym 

3^^"^ii7 falls over his feet when walking down the * 
hall, ^ The child s poor gross motor skills are adversely affecting the 
pupil s educational performance. You have pursued all available resources 

^^^^ ^^^^ '•^e district is Out of compliande 

with ail legislation relative to the delivery of physical education ser- 
vices to individuals with exceptional needs. Write a letter to a scho-l 
board^member building a case for compliance. Time allotted for each 
activity is: writing. 15 mlnute<?i reading two or three letters. 15 min- 
utes. The total time for the righting/writiSg portion of the learning 
activity is 30 minutes. 



ASSlGNlffiNTS FOR TRAINEES TO DO OUTSIDE OF THE SESSION 



_,_SPEAKING OUT. Educators are often viewed as being experts on anythl-,2 
related to education. Prepare a 15-minute presentation for yOur school's i^TA 
local community group, br other organization on the legal requirements for" ' 
physical education for individuals with exceptional needs. Send a copy of the 
outline of the speech to your trainer. Total time for speaking o-.t portion of 
the learning activity is five minutes to make the asslgnmert. 
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PRETEST 



HAME ^ POSITION ^ 

LOGATION _ 

OF TRAINiNS DATE 

1. Give the numerical citation of three laws or reguletioos that govern 
adapted physical education. 

b. 

Cn 

2. Name three types of activities included In the definition of physical 
education for individuals with exceptional needs In Title 34, Code of 
Federal Regulations (CFR) promulgated under PL 94-142 • 

a. 

h. 

c. 

3i Indicate the level of authority of each law listed in Item 1 above (state, 
federal, 3:ocai, and so on); 

a. 

b. 

c. 
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PRETEST ANSWERS 



^^^^ POSITION 

LOCATION 

OF TRAINING BATE 

1. Give the numerical citation of three laws or regulations that govern 
adapted physical education. 

a. PL 94-142 

b. PL 93-112 

eal if ^rnia^ Administrative Code , Title 5, Education 

Senate Bill 1870, Senate Bill 1345, Assembly Bill 3049 

2. Name threetypes of activities included in the definition of physical 
education for individuals with exceptional needs in Title 34, Code of 
Federal Regulations (CFR) promulgated under PL 94-142. 

a. Physical fitness^ motor fitness 

b. Fundamental motor skills, fundamental motor patterns 

c. Skills in aquatics and dance^ games for individuals and groups, and 
intramural and lifetime sports 

3. Indicate the level of authority of each law listed in Item 1 above (state, 
federal, local, and so on): 

a. PL 94-142 and PL 93-112 - federal law 

^- Californi a Administrative-Code > Title 5, Education = state regulations 

c. Senate Bill 1870, Senate Bill 1345, and Assembly Bill 3049 = state 
statutes (laws) 
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PdST-TEST 
Legislation 



NA*ffi POSITION 

LOCATION 

OF TRAINING — DATE 

1. Name and give the numerical citation for three laws or regulations that 
govern adapted physical education and summarize the intent of each. 

a; 

2. Name three types of activities used in federal legislation to define the 
meaning of physical education for individuals with exceptional needs. 

a. 
c. 

3. Indicate the level of authority of each law listed in item 1 above and 
cite some examples of noncompliance. 

a. 
b. 
c. 
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POST-TEST ANSiffiRS 



Legisiatlon 

NAME 



POSiTiON 



LGCAfiON 

OF TRAINING D^TE 



1. Name ahd^giVe the numerical citation fo^ three laws or regulations that 
govern adapted physical education and sununarize the intent of each* 

a. PL^94-142i The Education of Ail Handicapped Children Act— to provide 
a free, appropriate public education ... in the least restrictive 
environment 

b. PL 93-112, Rehabilitation Act 5f i973-provide8 that no otherwise 
qualified handicapped Individual be excluded from participation in 
any program or activity receiving federal assistance (in this case, 
physical education classes, intramural or extramural sports programs) 

f;7F°;°^°^^?f^f^f^^^^ Title 5. Education, and Senate Bill 

1870, Senate Bill 1345. Assembly Bill 3d49~8tate-level mandates 
refining the mechanisms (codes) for compliance with federal law 

2. Name^ three types of activities used in federal legislatioS to define the 
meaning of physical education for individuals with exceptional needs. 

a* Special physical education 

b. Adapted physical education 

c. Movement education — motor development 

3. indicate the level of authority of each law listed in item 1 above and 
cite some examples of nbhcompliahce. 

a. PL 94-142 (federal law) 

Examples of noncompliance: student gets no physical education, parent 
is charged a fee for physical education, program not appropriate 

b. PL 93-112 (federal law) 

Examples of noncompliance: class in self-defense always held in a 
facility not accessible to wheelchairs , student not allowed to try out 
for a team because he or she is disabled but is otherwise qualified 
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being assessed for motor perrormance, students have adapted physical 
education in their lEP but are getting specially designed physical 
education from the classroom teacher 
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.SECTION I-B 
DEFINITION OF TERMS 

TRAINER* S NOTES 

Definitions found in this section will clarify, and in some instances 
duplicate, other parts of the manual, "nils section includes legal citations 
discussed in Section A and definitions of terms common to the field of physical 
education. 

Before using this section: 



1. Check to see that all materials are Included in the packet for this 
section* these materials should include: 

a. Subsections: purpose of the section, overview, and objectives for 
trainees 

b. The defining of special education 

c. terms Heed in Professional Literature for Physical Education Services 
for Individuals wiih Exceptional Needs 

d. Legal Definitions of Terms as Found in title 34, Code of Federal 
Regulations 

e. California State Department of Education Definitions 



f« Other Definitions 

g. Suggested Outline for Training 

h. Background Information 

i. Handouts 

(1) Knighti Charlie M. "Cbmmdn terminology for Defining Physical 
Education Services for Students/' State of California Department 
of Education, memo, January 7, 1981 i 

(2) Individualized Education Programs (lEPs), Part B, EHA, As Amended 
by PL 94-1 42i OSE Policy Paper (partial), U.S. Education Depart- 
ment, May 23, 1980. 

ji Overhead transparencies 

k. Learning activities 



(1) Exercises to be used during the training session 

(2) Sorting cards for exercise number one 
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(3) Assignments 

(4) Pre^ and post-tests 

li Selected References—a listing of sources used in collection of the 
material in the section 



PURPOSE OF THE SECTION 



The purpose of this section is to increase the participant's awareness 
of terminology in physical education for iDdividnais with exceptional needs. 

OVERVIEW 

section includei definitions from law, policy statiments, and liter- 
ature for the trainer to use as he or she deems necessary, e.g., either as a 
separate training session or as a support sectioS to other sections of the 
manual. 

Trainers Will possibly find theii audiences are naive about the scope of 
physical education, as defined in legal documents and as defined and used in 
the physical education profession. When this is the case, the trainer may 
choose to use this section as a separate or introductoiry training module to 
establish a foundation of common understanding before venturing into some of 
the other topics. 



OBJECTIVES FOR TRAINEES 

At the conclusion of this training ^ given this sectloB is used as a 
separate entity, the trainee will be \e to: 

1. Define regular i modified, specie. ly designed, or adapted physical 
education. 

2. Distinguish between games and sports as activities that ail students must 
have the opportunity to learn. 

3. Describe che types of activitiei that would be appropriate to develop 
moveme.it qualities as defined in law. 
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THE DEFINING OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 



Defining special education to Inciade physical education was a milestone* 
Just as any hdndlsabled student would expect to receive in8truction_in physical 
education, so disabled students must have the same expectation; Some school 
districts in other parts of the country have tried to define pHysical education 
as a related service. By definition this Interpretatibh is clearly incorrect. 
A related service is to assist the chiid^ so that he or she can benefit from 
special education. Physical education is special education, or at least one 
component of it^ making it a direct, not a related service. 

in California the State Department of Education, has attempted to define 
the various levels or points of physical educatibh along a cbntihuum of service 
(knight, 1981). Basically these levels are: physical educatibh in a regular 
class, physical education in a regular class with modifications Cmbdlf led) , 
physical education in a special education class (specially designed^, and phys- 
ical education in a separate class (adapted—DIS) . Two variables, besides the 
student's lEP^ determine what to call the physical education program being re- 
ceived: the rat Ibhale for placement and the qualifications of the instructor. 
If the student is identified as having unique motor heeds and is placed into a 
physical education class ^th others fiavinguhiquembtbr needs , and the class 
is taught by a qualified adapted physical education specialist, it is adapted 
physical education. Some districts use a consultant model in which the adapted 
specialist consults with and advises the classroom teacher/ regular physical 
educator. Unless the child is getting direct service from the specialist, he 
or she is not receiving adapted physical education. 

in contrast, many special education students in separate classrbbms or 
separate facilities may have unique motor needs, but these motor needs are no 
more unique than thbse of others in the classroom or school. These students 
receive specially designed ihstructibh suited to the heeds and limitations 
imposed by their disabiiitiesi This program may be taught by the special edu- 
cation teacher, adapted physical education specialist, br a generalist in phys^ 
ical education. Because the students have not been separated because of their 
having heeds unique from their handicapped peers, their physicsti education, as 
the rest of their program of education^ is called specially designed physical 
education. Specially designed physical educatibh is still individualized. 

Where regular physical education class piac^entwithmbdiftcatibns may 
be deemed appropriate, stiidents are then receiving modified physical educa- 
tibh. Hbdificatidns must be noted on the student's lEP. However, these modi- 

ficatibhs db not make the service adapted physical education. The class may 

be taught by the adapted physical educatibh specialist who is also credentialed 
to teach general physical education, br the geheralist in physical education, 
the student's needs, not the credentials of the teacher, determine the type of 
physical education a student receives. 

Other terms related to types of activities shall be explored further in 

Module III. However, terms used over the years have attempted to describe what 
the intent of the curriculum was for handicapped students. Today i adapted , 
specially designed , and modified are the apprbpriate terms to describe the 
contexts in which students with exceptional needs receive physical education 
services. 
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. TERMS USED IN PROPBSSiONAL LITERATURE FOR PHYSIGAL 
EUUCATION SERVICES FOR INOIVlbUALS WITH EXCEPTIONAL NEEDS 



ADAPTED PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

i-f^^i^^ diversified program of developmental activities, games, sports and 
d?«MM'rf S ^ interests, capacities, and limitations of'stSdents Sth 
fatloi 1 ? "^^ "'"'^ successfully engage in unrestricted partici- 

(AA^Er! 1952)^^°""' activities of the general physical education program." 

SPEClM. PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

"... the correction and improvement of motor functibSi of the body 
through exercise . . * (Fait. 1978) ^ 

^*i^ f^^^i°P^ this term because he believes it is a broader term and has 
a connotation of . . serving all students, meeting their individuS needs 
through special provisions in the physical education program." (Fait. 1978) 

CORRECTIVE PHYSICAL EDUCATION (REMEDIAL) 

hah«tr«^?^^^*r^^^^^J*'^,^*'"""°° "^^^^^ "^^^ '° habilitation or ^e- 
and Jan^a°°i982r'' ''""""^ mechanics deficiencies." (French 

^h^ rJ?fJ^^^ defi nition would also describe remedial physical education in 
the California Stat. Statutes of 1955. ui.«i.iun in 

DEVELOPJffiNTAL PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

"Oplopmental physical education refers to a progressive physical fit- 
ness^ and/or gross motor training program to increase an individual's physical 
ability to a level at or near that of peers." (French and Jansma. 1982) 
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LEGAL DEFINITIONS OF TERMS AS FOUND IN TITLE 34, CFR 



Pfiyslcal Education 300.307 

(a) General. Physical edaca^ion services , specially designed if nec- 
essary, must be made available to tvery handicapped child receiving a free 
appropriate public education. 

(b) Regular physical education. Each handicapped child must be afforded 
the opportunity to participate in the regular physical education program 
available to nonhandicapped children tinless: 

(1) The child is enrolled full time in a separate facility; or 

(2) The child needs specially designed physical education, as 
prescribed in the child's individualized education program. 

(c) Special physical educationi if a specially designed physical edu 
tidn is prescribed in a child's individualized education program, the public 
agency responsible for the education of that child shall provide the services 
directly, or make arrangements for it to be provided through other public or 
private programs. 

(d) Education in separate facilities, the public agency responsible for 
the education of a handicapped child who is enrolled in a separate facility 
shall ensure that the child receives appropriate physical education services 
in compliance with paragraphs (a) and (c) of this section. (Title 34, Code of 
Federal Regulations, 300.307) 



Special Education 300.14(a)(1) 

... the term "special educatibh" means specially designed instruction, 
at no cost to the parent, to Bieet the unique heeds of a handicapped child, 
including classroom instruction, instruction ±h physical education, home 
instruction, and instruction in hospitals and institutions. 



Related Services 300.13 

(a) As used in this part, the term "related services" means transporta- 
tion and such developmental, corrective, and other supportive services as are 
required to assist a handicapped child to benefit from special education, and 
includes speech pathology and audiblogy ^ psychological services, and physical 
and occupational therapy, recreation^ early tdehtificatidn and assessment of 
disabilities in children, counseling services, and medical services for diag- 
nostic or evaluation purposes. The term also includes school health services, 
social work services in schools, and parent counseling and training. 
300.13(a) 
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CAtlFORNIA STATE DEPARTMENT 0F EDUCATION DEFINITIONS 



SENSORY INTEGRATION THERAPY 



^Sensory integration therapy is one of many treatment techniques or 
^II^m"? r used by trained personnel in providing 

special education or a related service." (eaiifornia State Department of 
Education, Policy Statement SE-11: 1983) 



DESIGNATED INSTRUeTION AND SERVICES 

_ "(a) Designated instruction and services as specified in the individuil- 
ized education program shall be available when the instruction and services are 

th' J'^^P^Pi^^oJ^n-fit educationally from his or her Instructional 
ShJT* instruction and services shall be provided by the regular class 

; 1? ^T^^^"^ teacher, or the resource specialist if ?he teacher 
or specialist is competent to provide such Instruction and services and if the 
provision of such instruction and services by the teacher or specialist is 
f«rfh«1i J f^*^^ appropriate designated instruction and services special- 

S'li' '"^^ services. Designated instruction and 

Mllecti'ol'sSllcl'r (<^a^igo"-ia Education 



INDIVIDUALIZED EDUCATION PROGRAM PLANNING 



fh^ oh^'i 1 - J^^^^ .^he cooperative involvement of parents and educators (and 
^ . « ^4^"^ specialists where appropriate) in the interpretation of assess- 
ment findings, determination of the individual's needs, and the identification 
SLf^^^c?" P"f ^""^ services designed to meet such needs." (Revised 
Policy Statements for Special Education: Barber memo, February 7, 1983:2) 



LEAST RESTRlCTiVE ENVIRONMENT 



u.,.. ^^^Z"'"'^''"''® "'"^'^ ^ ^i^^'ed in terms of the individual 

child^s needs, not as an arbitrary 'ranking' of settings, but as a variety of 
^qually important options designed to meeting differing needs most appropriate- 
ly. (California State Plan for Fiscal Year 1984-86, June 10, 1983-75) 



QUALIFIED 

_ "'Qualified' means that a person has met federal and state certification, 
licensing, registration, or other comparable requirements which apply to the 
area in which he or she is providing special education or related services, or 
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iB the absence of such requirements^ the 8tate-educatl6n-ageacy--dp^ or 
recognized requir^ents, and adheres to the standards of professional 
established in federal and state law or regulationiinciuding_ the standard 
contained in the California Business and Professions Code. Nothing in this 
definition shall be construed as restricting theactivities in services of a 
graduate heeding direct hours to licensure^ or of a student teacher or intern 
leading to a graduate degree at ah accredited or approved college or university 
as authorized by state laws or regulations • " (California Administrative Code , 
Title 5, Education, Section 3001(s)) 



IDENTIPICATION AND REFERRAL 

"Each district, special education services region, Pr county office shall 
actively and systematically seek out all individuals ^th exceptionalneeds , 
ages 0 through 21 years, including children not enrolled in public school pro- 
grams^ Who reside in the district or are under the jurisdiction of a special 
education services region or acpunty office." (California Education- Code , 
Chapter 4, Article 1, Section 56300) 

"Each district, special education services region ^ or county office shall 
provide for the identification arid assessment of an individual's exceptional 
needs* and the planning of an instructional program to best meet the assessed 
needsi Identificatibh procedures shall include systematic methods of utilizing 
referrals of pupils from teachers^ parents, agencies ^ appropriate prbfessibnal 
persons, and from other members cf the public^ Idehtlf ication procedures shall 
be coordinated with school site procedures for referral of pupils with heeds 
that cannot be met with modification of the regular instructional program." 
(California Education Code, Chapter 4, Article 1, Section 56302) 
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OTHER DEFiNiTiONS 



AQUATICS 

Aquatics includes a variety of activities rangiiag from water play to 
swimming and diving instructibn. This group of activities also includes water 
sports such as boating, surfing, slciiug, and the like, 

ASSESSMENT 

z -zi"- assessment involves interpreting the results of measurement for the 
purpose of making decisions about placement, program planning, and performance 
objectives." (Seaman and DePauw, 1982) 



FUNDAMENTAL WTOR PATTERNS 



i^zz z-^^^^ P^^^^^^B are those major motor inilestbnes t develop with the 
natural sequence of events in a child's life^ are coiioSto Sormai individuals, 
and represent simple, purposeful movement* Motor patterns include head raising, 
rolling over, crawling, creepf ng^climbing, walking, sliding, running, throwing, 
jumping^ hopping, leaping, kicking, and striking," (Seaman and DePauw, 1982) 



GAMES 

Games are generally considered to be loosely structured and usually region- 
ally varied activities. They tend to have minimal rules and great variances in 
playing areas and equipment * An example of a game for a group is kickball, 
%*ich may be playel on asphalt, grass, dirt, or ^nasium floor, using a play^ 
ground ballj soccer bail, or outdoor volleyball, often with varying- nimbers of 
players i in some communities oiUy boys play kickball. Individual^ and dual 
games would include jacks, handball (children's form), and hide-and-seek. 



INTRAMURAL SPORTS 

Imports are sport activities that are participated in by 
individuals or groups in a competitive context within a school or other self- 
contained unit, 

LIFETIME SPORTS 

S<Me sports have lifetime value and generally are thought to be useful for 
leisure-time use throughout life. Often^ these are individual or dual activi- 
tiessuch as tennis, golf, and raquetball, but sometimes they may include a 
groups 



MEASUREMENT 

-Measurement is the result of testing and allows one to place symbols 
(usually scores) on characteristics. It helps to determine the degree to w^iich 
a person possesses a defined characteristic," (Baumgartner and Jackson, 1981) 
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^otorBkllls, which emanate out of motor patterns, represent a much more 
accurate apd_ specific ufe of motor patterns and combinations of patterns." 
(Seaman and DePauwi 1982) Walking oh a line In a particular directldh or with 
a.specific arouht of 8^ of how the motor pattern of walking 

becomes a skill having more accuracy and a specific purpose* Skipping is a 
motor skill because it combines the patterns of stepping and hopping. 



PHYSICAL AND MOTOR FITNESS 

Physical fitness is a term commonly used to refer to the ability to sus- 
tain activity to meet the demands of dally living requiring strength, flexibil- 
ity, agility^ and endurance^ Motor fitness relates to the ability to use these 
aforementioned movement qualities to execute sktllsi A more modem concept of 
fitness includes consideration of body fat as well as the other four qualities 
as it impinges on one*s ability to meet the day*s demands. 

RHYtffllS 

Rhythmic activities may include any activity having rhy chmicai_ qualities as 
the structuring element around which movement is shaped. Simple singing games, 
rhythm bands ^ and marching are as much a part of rhythms as modern dance, 
ballroom dance, and folk dance. 

SPORTS 

Sports are high order games having very specific limitations^ usually 
with a certain amount of universality to them. They have rules, specif led 
diBehsiohs for playiiig areas arid equipment, and often have unwritten, but uni- 
versally agreed-6h rituals associated with them. Some examples of rituals are: 
shaking hands with the opponent and congratulating them for a good match, jump- 
ing over the net, or flipping a coin. Baseball, Softball, basketball, tennis, 
and golf are examples of sports. 

TESTING 

"Testing i • • is a data gathering technique that uses todle or specific 
procedures for systematizing observations* Testing may be either formal or 
informal, objective or subjective^" (Seaman and DePauw, 1982) Formal testing 
usually takes place at a special time that has been set aside and uses formal 
procedures usually printed iii a test manual. Informal testing may take place 
at any time, under any conditions, and often does not involve recording scores 
or a formalized set of procedures. 
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SUGGESTED OUTLINE FOR TRAINiNG? 

A. Introduction 

1. Pretest on definitions of levels of physical education 
services and related terms 

2. Review test—give answers 

B. Discussion of terns as defined in literature 

1* Adapted physical education 

2. Special physical education 

3. Corrective (r^ediai) physical education 

4. Developmental physical education 

C. Discussion of terms as defined in PL 94-142 

1. Physical education 

2. Special education 

3m Related services and so on 

D. Discussion of terms as defined by California State Department of 
Education 

1. Sensory integration therapy 

?. Designated Instruction and service 

3. Individualized education program planning 
4i Least restrictive environment 

5. Qualified personnel 

6. Referral 

7i Regular physical education 

8. Adapted physical education in regular program (modified) 

9. Designated Instruction and Service (DIS) Adaptive (sic) 
Physical Education 

iG. Physical Education in Special Settings (Specially Designed) 
11. Identification 
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Discussion of Other Definitions 



1. 


Aquatics 


1. 


Assessment 


3. 


Fundamental 


4. 


Games 


5. 


Intramural Sports 


6. 


Lifetime Sports 


7. 


Measurement 


8. 


Motor Skills 


9. 


Physical and Motor 


10. 


Rhythms 


11. 


Sports 


12. 


testing 


Summary 



1. Summarize differences and similarities of terms as used in 
professional, state, and federal literature. 

2. Identif/ contexts within which various levels of service 
and activities wotild be appropriate. 

3. Select learhlhg activities. 

4. Post- test on definitions cf various levels of physical 
education and related terms. 

5. Distribute handouts. 
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BAeKSROtJNb Ilff-dRMAtlON 



physical education for individuals with exceptloSal needs has had 
numerous names over the years^ either as a result of legislation, philosophy, 
or the profession, the parallel between the definition of adapted (1952) and 
that of physical education for children vtth special needs (PL 94-142 1975) is 
striking, in^ both sources programs provided for students with handicaps should 
?o J • AAIffER committee writing the profession's definition in 

1952 felt strongly that the program be diversified. They listed an array of 
activity types that should be included to make the program diversified. In 
comparison, writers of PL 94-142 defined physical education to include all the 
areas of activity that should be included In any program, as if to Imply that 
students with disabilities were entitled to the same diversity in movemeSt 
experiences afforded any child. 

Various other terms that have crept into exlsteSce over the years have 
not endured as adapted has and, clearly, by definition do not meet the cri- 
teria _ established in cu?reht law. Spec^^ although used 
in federal law (34 CFR 300.141b] [2J lilj ) , hkTqulte a different meaning than 
^^"^ according to its definition, is obviously too limited In its 
implications for the program. The term corrective likewise has a very narrow 
scope in terms of curricuiar offerings, in California, as a result of legis- 
lation passed in 1955, the word remedial was used until the early 19708 to 
describe a program patterned after remedial reading. This program was not 
only^restricted to the corrective purpose, but was only available to students 
who had physical handicaps. This acknowledgment that many more students than 
those with physical handicaps have problems of movement, along with the defini- 
tions in PL 94-142, have shown that the term adapted physical education is by 
far the most comprehensive and appropriate term* 
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SbBJEeT: COMMON TERHlNOtOGY FOR DEFINING PHYSICAL EDUCATIBN SERVICES 
FOR STUDENTS 



The Following definitions should be utilized to describe program alternatives 
for regular and special students. The definitions are quoted from a United 
States Departftient of Educatidrii Office of Special Education Policy Paper, 
May 23, 1980. 

a. Reqalaf Physicai^Education with Non-Handicapped Students. COSE and 
California). Many learning disabled and speech impaired children participate 
in the regular Physical Education program with non-handicapped students and 
without any special prdvisidns. In addition, some children with other 
handicapping conditions and without any physical-motor problems (e.g., some 
ed'jc-ble mentally retarded [EMR] children) also participate in the regular 
Physical Education program. 

If a handicapped child is enrolled in the regular Physical Education 
program without any special adaptations , only minimal information about the 
Physical Educatiqh program is required in the lEP. PL ?4-142| Section 
121a. 346(c) requires a statement of "the extent to which the child will be 
able bo participate in regular educational programs." Thus, for ah EMR child 
who is in regular Physical Education, the lEP wduld only have to indicate that 
the child is participating in the program (i.e., "regular Physical Education"). 

Moreover, if a speech irnpaired child (for example) is (a) enrolled full- 
time in the regular educatibn prdgrarn (except For receiving speech-language 
pathbldgy service), and (b) is treated equally in all respects with hdh- 
hahdicapped students (including participating in the regular Physical Education 
program) y it would not be necessary under the law to refer to Physical Education 
in the child's I£P. What would be required is a statement indicating that the 
child is enrolled full-time in the regular education program. 
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p_ ^'V, gAFTED PHYSieAb £BtJEAIiflhLJN^GULAR PROGRAM. rR.UFnrnf.l Regular 
Physical Education with Adaptations. (UbL) Some individual children in 
various disability areas (including those with physical impairments) are able 
to participate in the regular Physical Education program with non-handicapped 
students If special adaptions (modiricatlons) are made Tor them. For these 
children, the lEP would (1) include a brier statement or the physical-motor 
needs which require "adapted Physical Education" (i.e., under "present levels 
or^the educational per rormance") , and (2) describe thb special adaptations that 
are necessary (e.g., when bowling is a part or the curriculum, the use or a 
bowling rail^ror the blind, or a bowling ramp for children in wheel chairs, or 
a spring-handle bowling ball ror students with cerebral palsy). 

_ _c. OESI GNATED INSTRUCTIONAL SERVICE (PIS) ADAPTIVE PHYSICAL EDUCA TIGN. 
(^irornia). (Master Planj. SpeciaUv DP^^ignpH Phyo^^oi r^.^^^^r.„ (gggj ^ 
times, _an individual handicapped child will require specially designed Physical 
Education that IS dirrerentrrom that for non-handicapped children. It might 
also dirrer rrom the kind or Physical Education provided to other children with 
the same handicapping condition. A child might participate in a special body 
conditioning or weight- training program, or, depending upon his/her speciric 
needs and abilities, _ participate in some type or individual skill sport. 

unHow. these^children.^the Physical Education program would be included 

under all parts^or the lEP (e.g., present levels of educational performance, 
goals and objectives, and specific services to be provided). However, as 
h^^^*"? K f Education goals and objectives, etc., would not 

nave to be presented in any more detail than any other areas included in the lEP. 

^„zf: ^sical Education in f^ppni^T ^^etUi^s . (OSE and California). Under 
^^'^'^^!?:"'''="'"st3nces, some or the handicapped students~within a given 
disability receive^ their education in a special setting (e.g., a residential 
school or a separate wing of a regular school building). The Physical Education 
program for these students is usually based on a state-approved curriculum guide; 
and most or the students participate, as a group, in the same basic Physical 
Education program. ' 

DK When a^ handicapped child in §■ special setting pi^ti5ipates in a basic 

Physical Education program with the other students and no individual adaptations 
are made ror the child, only minimal information is required in the lEP. For 
example, the lEP (1) would indicate that the child is participating in the basic 
Physical Education program, and (2) could make specific reference to the 
applicable parts of the Physical Education curriculum guide which apply to the 
indiyidoal child. For children who have physical-motor problems or need 
specific help in the develppmenL of gross motor skills, the lEP would include 
a statement of (l)^the child's special physical needs, and (2) services which will 
n?=S''°I^K 1 '"^f''ri''°^^^"^^^^^^ However, since the lEP is not an instructional 
Sif -1 program would not have to be described in any more 

detair than any other areas included in the lEP. To the extent that these students 
participate, as a group, in a basic Physical Education program under an approved 
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curriculum guide, it is permissible for a cliild's lEP to cross-reference the 
applicable parts of the guide which apply to the child. 

NOTE: For handicapped children v?ho are educated in special settings, it is 
assumed that the lislast restrictive ehvirdnment provision has deen implemented; 
i.e., that: determinations are made about whether ah individual child in a 
residential school (for example) can participate in some part of the regular 
school programs of the local educational agency; and, when indicated, that 
the child enrolls in that Physical Education program. 

The ehaetmeht of PL 94-1^2 ^ Education for All Handicapped, 1975, and subsequent 
changes in California law which culminated in SB 1870^ California Master Plan 
for Special Education, have created some confusion in terms. The information 
herein provided is to assist you in the identification of appropriate program 
options and to establish terminology common to all districts and schools. 
The OSE terminology has been deleted. 

If you should have any questions, contact Jeanne Bartelt, Consultant, Physical 
Education and Athletics, telephone 916/522--2737. 



CMK/GD:mmc 
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Examples of Developmehtai Activities 

^Locomotor Activities 

Running 
Uumpfng 
Hopping 

*Balahce/iquilibrium Responses 

Tumbilng 

Balance Board/Beam 
Combatiires 

*Nohlocomotor Activities 

throWlhg 

Kicking 

Catching 

*Pefceptual-Motor Developmehtai Actitivies 

Strllflng 
Ciirtibing 
Fine Motor 
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Examples ef Games and Sports 

*airele Games 

^Neereafionai and Lifetime Games/Sports 
*team Spcrts 
"Gymnastic Activities 
'^Aquatics or Water Play 
i^ance and Rhythm Activities 
*TBB[e Games 
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Exampies of Physical and 
Motor Fitness Activities 

^Strength Activities 

"^Ftexibillty Aetlvltles 
^ihdUrahce Aetivlties 
^Agility Activities 
^Speea Activities 



Go 
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^ll] physical edncai±^X^,z.^e Included I n ever^handi^ .w 

±riforl«tf«rr*V*'?^ n'^''-^^^^^ kind and ambbSt of 

information to be Included In the lEP depends on the physical-motor needs 

vld^ ^elon f^'?^"'.''^ '^"^ 'hat is to be pr" 

;rJ^ °* ^ description of some of the different kinds of 

r.E. program arrangenents: 

R«S"la^^E^th Nbnhandlcapped Students . Many learning disabled and 

^1^^ tt^t^'^t^^^"'!^^^^^ ^^^^^ provisions. In addi- 

tion, some children with other handicapping conditions and without any 

cSldr^ri" '"'JT ^^^^ ^^^^^ r^tardid (El^Rr 

children) also participate in the regular P.E. progrk. 

^rfJl ^ h««<*icapped^child is enrolled in the regular P.E. program 
without any special adaptations, only minimal information about the 
P.E. program is required in the lEP. Section i21a.346(c) requires a 
statement of "the extent to which the child will be able to pattlci- 
pate in regular educational programs." Thus, for an EMR child who is 

lEP would only have to indicate that the child Is 
participating in the program (i.e., "regular P.E."). 

,, f ??T^^I^" ^ speech impaired child (for ecample) is (a) en- 
« ^^'^ the regular education prograi.; (except for receiv- 

ing speech-language pathology services) , and (b) is treated equally in 
all respects with nbnhandlcapped students (including participating in 
the regular P.E. program), it would not be necessary under the S to 
^i^i'-^l'"^ child's I^. What would be required is a Slt^ 
ment indicating that the child is enrolled full tSie in the regular 
education program, ©"-"-ai. 

H?!!^!f,!^^^'^^^^P'^^'^^°°° • S""^ individual children in various 
disability areas (including those with physical impairments) are able 

dL?^9^^^'^^'* '"^^ ^-^^ P^g"^^ with nonhandicapped stu- 

?S Tiri '^i^'-^.f?^P'^'^°"' are made for tS^. For these children. 

fKl° ^<l)..include a brief statment of the physical-motor 
needs that require "adapted P.E." (i.e.. under "present levels of 
educational performance"); and (2) describe the special adaptations 
rhf f"t'^T ^^'^*' when bowling is a part of the curriculum, 

dr^n ih ^.^1^1"^ blind, or a bowling ramp for chii- 

CeSb^al^alsyJf * " ^ ^P^^i^g-handle bowling ball for students with 

c. Specially^iyxed^j>.R. Sometimes, in individual handicapped child 
will require specially designed P.E. that is different fr^ that for 
nonhandicapped children. It might also differ from the kind of P. e! 
^V^l^^ u" °^S«^^fii"ren with the same handicapping condition. A 
chxld^ might participate in a special body conditioning or weight 
training program, or. depending on his or her specific needs and 
abilities, participate in some type of individual skill sport. 

9^ C 7 



For these children » the P;E. prograin would be Included under all 
parts of the lEP (e.g.^ present levels of educatlotial performance, 
goals and objectives, and ispecific services to be provided). However, 
as indicated earlier, the goals and objectives^ and so oh^ would 

not have to be presented in any more detail than any other areas 
included in the lEP. 

P.E. in Special Settings . Under certain circumstances, some of the 
handicapped students within a given disability receive their education 
in a special setting ?e.g., a residential school or a separate wing of 
a regular school building) . Ifie Pi E.prbgfa^ students is 

usually based on a 8tate**approved curricular guide; and most of the 
students participate, as a group, in the same basic P.E. program. 

When a handicapped child in a special setting participates in a 
basic PiE. program with the other students and no individual adapta- 
tions are made for the child only minimal information is required in 
the lEP. For example, the lEP (i) would indicate_ that thechild is 
participating in the basic P.E. program, and (2) could make specific 
reference to the applicable parts of the P.E. curricular guide that 
apply to the individual child. 

For children who have physical-motor problems or need specific 
help in the development of gross motor skills, the lEP would include 
a statement of (1) the child's special physical needs, and (2) the 
specific P.E. program^ and any other special education service© that _ 
will be provided to meet those heeds. However^ because the lEP is not 
an instructional plan, the P.E# program would hot have tbbe described 
in any more detail than any other areas included in the lEP. To the 
extent that these students participate, a& a group, in a basic P.E. 
program under an approved curricular guide, it Is Permissible for a 
child's lEP to cross-reference the applicable parts of the guide that 
apply to the child. 

NOTE: For handicapped children who are educated in special 
settings, it is assii^ed that the least restrictive envlroameht provi- 
sion has been implemented— i.e. , that determinations are made about _ 
whether ah individual child in a residential school (for example) can 
participate in some part of the regular school program of the local 
educational agency; and, whftn indicated, that a child enrolls in that 
P.E. progr^. 
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LEARNING AeTiViTiES 



The following learning activities Include exercises to be used during 
the training session and assignm-nfs for trainees to do outside the training 
S'i^ssions. ^ 



EXERCISES TO BE USED DURING THE TRAINING SESSION 

SORflNG-Ta Fine Motor Task. Divide partici^aiits iSto groups of five or 
six and distribute a set of cards having names of the activities listed 
below. On the word Go^ each group sorts the cards according to v^ether 
the activity is a developmental activity, game/sport, or physical/motor 
fitness activity^ At least 60 percent of the group must agree for the 
card to be put in one of the three piles. Time the sorting (allow approx^ 
imately 20 minutes) . The group with the least expended time wins. The 
tnree categories of cards may be color coded so that the trniner will know 
what pile each goes into. 

The correct answers for the activities are listed below in parentheses: 

eiimbing rope, ladders ^ and jungle gyins (developmental) 

Building towers with blocks (developmental) 

Walking on lines, beams, or boards (developmental) 

Reaching and grasping (developmental) 

Playing hokeypdkey (developmental) 

Playing Simon says (developmental) 

KMning obstacle courses (developmental) 

P^a^Jar tag (game/sport) 

%yin^ shuffleboard (game/sport) 
- pLaying tetherball (game/sport) 
i'erforming archery (game/sport) 
Calfing (game/sport) 
Playing basketball (game/sport) 
Playing tennis (game/ sport) 
Jogging (physical/ motor fitness) 
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Weight lifting (physical/mbtbr fitness) 
Long jumping (physical/motor fitness) 

- Doing sit-ups (physlcal/motbr fitness) 

- Doing handstands (physical/iotor fitness) 
Doing toe touches (physical/motor fitness) 

- Cycling (physical/motor fitness) 

Discuss the differences in classifications between the groups of 
participants y ^y each group ci^3sified an activity as it did. 

Total time for learning activity is 45 minutes. 

2. VARIETY IS ISE SPIGE 6^ LIFEi Many cbiomon activities that occur in the 
schools may be used to achieve a myriad of goals. Depending on how and 
why they are used in a particular lesson, the activities may ^ssist in_ 
helping to meet a vatiety of objectives. In small groups of four or fiv 
select one activity and describe how it may have value as a developmental 
activity^ how it may cbhtribiite to physical and motor fitness, and how it 
can be used as a game. This may be done orally or in writing. If done 
orally time should be allowed for each «mali group to_ report back to the 
whole group. Total time for learning activity is 30 minutes. 
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SORTING eAJJDS FOR EXERCISE KUMBER ONE 

Directions: Cut out cards on this and the next two pages iiong the black 
lines i 







CYCLING 


DOIWG TOE TOUCEIES 


DOING HANDSTANDS 


DOING SIT-UPG 






LONG JUMPING 


WEIGHT LIFTING 


JOGGING 


P'^YING TENNIS 
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SORTING CARDS (continued) 



PIAYING BASKETBALL 


PLAYING GOLF 


PERFORMING ARCHERY 


PLAYING TETHERBALL 


PLAYING SHUFFLEBOARD 


PLAYING TAG 


RUNNING OBSTACLE COURSES 


PLAYING SIMON SAYS 
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SORTING CARDS (continued) 



T 



PLAYING HOKEYPOKEY 


REACHING AND GRASPING 


WALKING ON LltPrlS, 
BEAMS, AND BOARDS 


BUILDING Tomii^ 
WITH BLOar.S 


CLIMBING ROPE, LADDERS, 
AND JUNGLE GYMS 
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ASSIGNMENTS FOR TRAINEES TO DO OUTSIDE OF THE TRAINING SESSION 



FOR THE HEALIH OF IT. Your principal has suggested that the 2b-minute 
recess provided for all students In your school Is adequate to meet the 
physical education requirements. Write a statement explainiilg why this 
administrator's position does hot satisfy the mandates for students for 
whom modified or specially designed physical education is included in 
their lEP. Send a copy of this s^ateinent to the trainer of this session. 

this exercise may also be completed in the training session with two 
or three participants reading their responses to the group. (Thirty to 
43 minutes should be allowed.) 

Total time for learning activity is five minutes to make assignment. 

REDEFINING. Some administrators I^avc! stated that their special educaticn 
teachers teach adapted physical education. Explain and document that thi^ 
is hot true and define the program that the special educator more than 
likely is teaching. 

Total time for learning activity is five minutes to make assignment. 
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PRETEST 
Definition of Terms 



NAME _ 

LpCATIO]^ 
OF TRAINING 



POSITION 



DATE 



1. 



2. 



3. 



4. 



5. 



Regular physical education is only for nonhandicapped 
students. (Circle one.) 

Modified physical education is a separate class for 
students with handicaps. (Circle one.) 

An adapt ei physical education specialist iay teach 
specially designed physical education. (Circle one.) 

Adapted physical education is mainly posture 
training. (Circle one.) 

Name three games. 

a. 

b. 



TRUE 



TRUE 



TRUE 



TRUE 



FALSE 



FALSE 



FALSE 



FALSE 



6. A teacher having a special education cr^^dential can 
teach adapted physical education. (Circle one.) 

7. A teacher having a physical education credential can 
teach adapted physical education. (Circle one.) 



TRUE 



TRUE 



FALSE 



FALSE 



8. Name three types of activities defined as components of a physical educa- 
o/^ff!''™ for individuals with exceptional needs either as defined by 
PL 94-142 or by professional literature. 



c. 
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PRETEST ANSWERS 
Definition of Tierms 

liA^ffi POSiTiON 



LOCATION 

OF TRAINING DATE 



!• Regular physical education is only for nonhandicapped 



studen'^s (Circie one.) TRUE (FALSE) 

2. Modified physical education is a separate class for 

students with handicaps. (Circle one.) TRUE (FALSE) 

3. An adapted physical education specialist may teach 

speciaiiy designed physical education. (Circle one.) (TRUE) FALSE 

4. /.'apted physical education is mainly posture 

tiraining. (Circle one.) TRUE (FAI.SE) 

5. Name three games. 



a. Kickball d. Hide-and-seek 

b. Jacks 

c. Handball 



6. f\ teacher having a special education credential can 

teach adapted physical education. (Circle one.) TRUE (FALSE) 

7. A teacher haying a physical education credential can 

teach adapted physical education. (Circle one.) TRUE (FALSE) 

8. Name three types of activities defined as components of a physical educa- 
tion program for individuals with exceptional needs either as defined by 
PL 94-142 or by professional literature. 

a. Rhythms - Group games - Developmental activities 

b. Games - Aquatics - Physical auci motor fitness 

c. Sports - Individual games - Fundamental skills and 

patterns 
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POST-TEST 
Definition of Terns 



— POSITION 

LOCATION 

OF TRAINING D^^,g 



a. Adapted Designated Instruction and Services (DIS) 

(1) For whom? 

(2) Who teaches it? 

(3) lEP requirements? 

b. Modified (Adapted physical education in regular class) 

(1) For whom? 

(2) Who teaches it? 

(3) lEP requirements? 

c. Specially Designed 

(1) For whom? 

(2) Who teaches it? 

(3) lEP requirements? 

2. What are three elements of a sport? 
a. 

b, 
c. 

3. Why are the terms remedial, correcti«, or special physical educat lSn not 
appropriate for physical education services to individuals with unique 
motor needs? ^ 
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Name five types of activities listed in definitioos of adapted physical 
education in professional literature or PL 94-142 that sl^ald be included 
in a physical education program for individuals with exceptional needs# 



a# 

6^ 
c# 
d. 



POST-TEST ANSWERS 
Definition of Tems 



NAME POSITION 

LOCATION 

OF TRAINING g^Tg 
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I. Describe the following elanents for each of the levels of physical education 
services listed below: "u 

a. Adapted Designated Instruction and Services (DIS) 

(1) For whom? Individuals with exceptional needs 

(2) Who teaches it? Teacher holding adapted physical education 

credential 

(3) IE? requirements? Stated as a DIS 

b. Modified (Adapted physical education in regular class) 

(1) For whom? Individual with exceptional needs 

(2) Who teaches it? Teacher certificated to teach physical 

education 

(3) lEP requirements? Yes— what modifications will be 

c. Specially Designed 

(1) For whom" Individual with exceptional needs 

(2) Who teachc.3 it? Classroom teache^ or certificated physical 

education teacher 

(3) lEP requirements? ^ 3~goals and objectives 

2. What are three elements of a sport? 

d. Specific equipment 

b. Specified playing dimensions 

c. Rituals 

3. Why are the terms remedial, corrective , or ap^ai physical educat ion not 
appropriate for physical education services to individuals with uniaue 
motor needs? ^ 

^ These ar^ either too narrow in scope of curriculim or too restricted 
in scope of services necessary to meet the mo' or needs of _ali handicapped. 

7« 



Name five types of activities listed in defihltibhs of adapted physical 
education in professional literature or PL 94-142 that should be included 
In a physical education program for individuals with exceptional needs. 

a. Developmental activities 



h. Games 

c. Sports 

d. Rhythms 
e« Aquatics 



SO 
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SECTION I-C 
IDENflFiCAtlON AND REFERRAL 



TRAINER'S NOTES 



This 8ectib^ slibuld be used in Its entirety as no part of the referral 
process can be omitted* This section Includes jsections of the California 
Edacation Code as they pertain to the referral process, selected federal regu- 
lations, and appropriate State bepartoient of Education documents, the referral 
process f Icwchart—Identif Ication^ Referral^ Assessmetit Pr>ceS8 for A^P.E^—- 
is a generic model and thus may be exeoited somewhat differently in each school 
district. However, it includes all stepis that must be followed to be in compli- 
ahce with current legislation and Is presented both as an overhead transparency 
and as a handout. 



Before asking this section: 



1. Check to see that all the materials, are included in the packet for 
this section* These materials should include: 



a. Subsections: Purpose of the section, overview, and objectives 
for trainees 

b. Relevant sections from California Education Code^, excerpts from 
other State Department of Education documents, and PL 94-142 

c« Suggested outline for training 

d. Background Information making referrals for adapted physical 
education 

e. Handouts 

(1) Porterfieid, Jacqueiyn Si ''Are Your Rls Ap^^ Journal 
of^he Cal iforn ia As sociation- for -Heaithj^Phyatcai Education, 
Re creat ion and^ance , D anvi lie ( No vembe r , 1982). 

(2) Stewart, Lou. "Behavioral Chedcllst. " - Lbs Angeles: Call- 
fbrhia State University, Los Angeles^ 1980 (unpublished 
class project)i 



(3) Seaman, Janet A. "Identification, Referral, Assessment 
Process for A. P. E.," Sacramento: SERN, 1983 (fiowchart)i 

(4) Porterfieid, Jacquelyn S. "Adapted Physical Education Pre- 
Referral Checklist, " Corona-Norco Unified School District, 
no date. 

(5) Pasadena Unified School District, Procedural Forms for the 
lEP Process (see below), Pasadena, Calif. 

(a) Referral for Special Education Assessment Data^ 1982. 
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(b) Proposed Assessment Plan, 1982. 

(c) Report of Assessment Results^ 1982^ 

(d) Adapted Physical Education—Assessment Report and lEP 
Worksheet, no dater 

(e) Individualized Eddcatibn Program, 1982 ^ 3 pp. 

(f) Learning Activities, including: 

(i) Exercises co be used during the trainii; ssion 

(il) Assignments for trainees to do outside ^ e 
session 

(iii) Pre- and post-tests and answers 

(g) Selected ReferenceB--a iistj ng of sources used in 
collection of the material in the section. 
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i-. RPOSE OF THE SECTION 

the_ purpose of this section is to increase: the knowledge of participants 
who may refer students f c r special education,* Secondarily , it will aid in the 
awareness of the role of the adapted physical educator in the total assessment 
process; 

OVERVIEW 

Talb section begins with "Traiher^s Notes including all the various sub- 
sections present in other sections of this module. Following "Trainer's Nbte^" 
are sections from stite regulations and statutes, and codes that may be used to 
further describe the identification and referral process •_ The State Department 
of Education docum€:nts are of greater value in defining th^ specific steps and 
time lines in the process than are the legislative citatlon>. Both are in- 
cluded for your reference. The suggested "Outline for Training," pre- and 
post-tests, "Learning Activities , " "Background Information/' handouts, and 
notes round out the section. 

OBJECTIVES FOR TRAINEES 

At the conclusion of this training, the trainee will be able to: 

1. identify the three steps necessary to help a stuc l ^^hieve success in 
a regular physical education class. 

2. State the period of time allotted for the referral . jcess. 

3. Define accountability and consent . 



04 
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DEFINITIONS FROM eALiFORNiA EOUCATION CODE 



Chapter 4, Article i. id*-ntif Icatloh and Refetrai 

^ff^.?=^??^°^* services region, or county 

off.ce slwll provide for the identification and assessment of an individual's 
exceotiOAial nr-ds, and the planning of an instructional prograi to best 
meet the assess';^ needs. Identification procedures shall include systematic 
m-^thods of uti. J ■ referrals of pupils from teachers, parents, agLcies 
^jppruprJate prt.^^sional persons, and from other members of the public. Ideii- 
ci..catxon procedures shall be coordinated with school site procedures for re- 
versal of pupils with needs that cannot be met with modification of the reeuiar 
instructional progrfun* 

^ Sec, A pupil shall be referred for special educational instruction 

cnn«fll^'r' 1 L^''" resoi-rces of the regular education orogram have been 
considered and, where appropriate, utilized. 



Chapter 4, Article 3. Instructional Planning and individualized Education 
Progrem. 



^.rh^n^o\^Pf prograi . . . shall be developed 

within a total ti^e not to exceed 50 days . . from the da-e of receipt of the 
parent s written consent for assessment .... 
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OTHER C/J.T.rORNU STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION DOCUMENTS 
AND FEDERAL RESULATIONS 



"The California Stat'^^ Department of Educiktibri in this State Plan hereby 
restates the goal of proNidihg full educational opportunities to all children^ 
%d:th exceptional needs, including the identification, location, and assessment 
of ail individuals vd:tb exceptional needs from birth thrbugh_2i y^ars of age. 
This goal implies the cooperative efforts of all public and private agencies 
in the provision of needed services and resources." (California State Plan 
for FY 1984--86, June 10^ 1983:27) 

POLICY 

"It is the pol5cy of the Sc?te of - :ifurnia to seek out individuals 
with exceptional need? from birth through tuenty^one ye^^rs of age, assuring 
the provision of services appropriate t"^ taeir needs . . . (California 
State Plan for FY igiiA^Sf,, June IC, 

SELECTED REGULATIONS FkC*! PL 94-142, in cFR PAKT 360, SUBPART A 

Sec. 300.220 Cl.ild Identification 

Each application must include procedures which insure that all children 
residing uithin the j ^isdictioa of the loc^ agency who are handi^ 

capped, regardless of the severity of their handicap, s^id who ar^ in need of 
special education and related services are identified, located, and evaluated, 
including a practical method of determining which children are currently re- 
ceiving i*eeded_ special eriacation and related services and which children are 
not currently receiving needed special education and related r.ervices." (20 
U.S.C. 1414(a)(1)(A) 

* * * * 

Sec. 100.341 Str^te Educational Agency Responsibility 

(a) Public agencies. i . The State educational agency shall insure 

that each public agency develops and implements an individualized educat.-'on 
program for each of its handicapped children," (20 U.S.C. 1412(4), (6); 
1413(a)(4)) 

Sec. 300.343 Meetings 

(a) General. Each public agency is responsible for initiating and 
conducting meetings for the purpose of developing, reviewing, and revising a 
handicapped child's individualized education program. 
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(d) Review. Each public agency she ;i initiate and conduct meeti'- ^ 
to periodically re/iew each child's individuaiized education pr gram aha if 
apprbpriatfc revise its provisionsi A meeting must be held fc. Lhis purpose at 
least once a yiear^ 



(20 b.S.C. 1412(2)(B), (4), (6); 1414(a)(5): 

Section 300. "44 Participants in meef 

(a) erai. The public agency x Insure that each meeting includes, 
the foilowj ^ participants: 

(1) A representative of the public egency, other than a child's teacher, 
who is qualified to provide, or supervise the provision of special education. 

(2) the child's teacher. 

(3) One or both of the child's parents. 

(4) The child, where appropriate. 

(5) Other individuals at the discretion of the parent or agency. 
(20 U.S. C. 1401(19); 1412(2)(B), (4), (6); 14 4(a)(5)) 

Sec. 300.345 Parent Participation 



- ^^ch public agency shall i.ake steps to ins ere that one or both of the 

parents of the handicapped child a: e present at each meeting or are afforded 
the opportunity to participate. 



(20 U.S.C. 1401(19); 14i2(2)(B), (4), (6); 1414(a)(5)) 

Sec. 300.346 Content of Individualized Education Program 

The individualized education program for each child must include: 

(a) A statement of the child's present levels of educational performance; 
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(20 U.S.C. 1401(19); 1412(2)(B), (4), (6); 1414(a)(5); Senate Report No. 94-168, 
page 11 (1975)) 

Sec. 300.349 individualized Education Program--Accountabiiity 

Each public agency must provide special education and related services 
to a handicapped child in accordFnce with an individuaiized education program^ 
However^ Part B of the Act does not require that any agency, teachar, or orher 
person be held accountable if a child does not achieve the growth projected in 
the annual goals and objectives; 

«t H7i52 (daily ed., 
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Seci 300i504 Prior Notice; Parent Gonseht 

(b) eonsent. (1) Parental consent mas*: be obtained before: 
(1) Conducting a preplacement evaluation; and 

(ii) Initial placement of a handicapped child in a program providing 
special education and related services. 

(20 U.S.C. 1415(b)(1)(C), (D)) 

NOTE: California Education Code on parental consent is more specific. See 
next page* 
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CALIFORNIA EDUCATION DJOE'-PART 30 



PARENT CONSENT 



5632ii(i) Whenever an assessment for the development or revision of 
the individualized education program is to be conducted, the parent of the 
pupil shall be given^ in writing, a proposed assessment plan within 15 days 
the referral for assessment A copy of the notice of parent rights shall be 
attached to the assessment plani 



56329. The parent of the pupil shall be provided wic^ T,-rltten notice that 
he or she may obtain, upon request, a copy of the findings ot the assessment or 
assessments conducted pursuant to Section 56321. This notice may be provided 
as part of the assessment_plan given to parents pursuant to Section 56321. The 
notice shall include all the following: 

1 An individualized education ^rpgram teani conference, including the 

parent and his or hr- representatives, shall be scheduled, pursuant to Sec- 
tion 56341, to discuss the assessment , the educational recommendations, and 
the reasons for these recommendations. 

(b)__A parent has the right to obtain, at public expense, an independent 
educational assessment of tVe pupil from qualified specialists, as defined by 
regulations of the board, .f the parent disagrees with an assessment obtained 
by a public education agency. 

However, the public education agency may initiate a due process hearing 
pursuant to Chapter 5 (commencing with Section 56500) to show that its -.p^^ess- 
mentis appropriate. If the final decision resulting froi the due process 
hearing is that the assessment is appropriate, the parent still has the right 
for an independent educational assessment, but not at public expense. 

If the parent obtains an independent educational assessment at private 
exprvise, the results of the assessment shall be considered by the public edu- 
caLioa agency with respect to the provision of free , appropriate public educa- 
tion to the child, and may be presented as evidence at a due process hearing 
pursuant to Chapter 5 (commencing with Section 56500) regarding such child. 



.56346i No oppil shall be required to participate in all or part of any 

special education program unless the parent is first informed, in writing, of 
the facts which make participation in the program necessary or desirable, and 
of the contents of the individualized education plan, and after such notice, 

Jrtsents, in writing, to all_or part of the Individualized education prograiii. 

r the parent does not consent to aH ' compo-ccnts of the individualized 
education program, then those component c£ the program to which the parent 
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has consented may be Impletnehted so as tldt to delay prbyldlhg Ihstructlbh and 
services to the pupil. Cdtnpdt»eht8 to which the parent has hot consented iaay 
become the baiis for a due process hearing pursuant to Chapter 5 (cbminehcihg 
with Section 565005. The parent may withdraw coriserit at any time after consul 
tation with a member of the individualized education program team and after he 
or she has submitted written net ration to an administrator- 
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SUGGESTED OUTLINE FOR TRAINING 

Introdactibn 

1. Pretest on process of idev.cif tcation and referral. 

2. " Review test; give answers. 

The identification and referral process 

1. Discuss the concepts represented in legislative excerpts. 

2. Describe typical process and time lines (use flowchart 
handout, identif •cation , Referral^ Assessment Process for 
APE) 

Discussion of indicators of the need for special services 
(DIS) 

1. Low fitness 

2. Perceptual 'i^. cc^ dysfunctions 

3. Poor gross s*ic o skills 

4. Inability to play cooperatively 

5. Po r posture that iucerferes with motor performance 

6. Lacking developmental patterns 

Summary 

1. Summarize differences and si'rnarities between concepts 
in federal/state legislation and practice. 

2. Select learning activities. 

3. ;.7c-test on process of identification and referrr'. 

4. Distribute handouts. 



BACKGROUND INFORMATION ON MAKING REFERRALS 
FOR ADAPTED PHYSiGAL EDUGAtlON (APE) 



California continues to strive to provide the best possible educational 
opportunities to every student, thusi^ everj^ educator is responsible for mon- 
itoring the total learning progress of students to ensure that learning is 
actually taking place. All too often, a student's learning difficulties are 
hot identified until after he or ehe fails in the classroom^ Many times^ prob-* 
lems on the playground or in the gymnasium have surfaced well before these 
other learning difficuities are noticed. Younger students mediate their social 
responses through play. If they are not successful in that context, negative 
attitudes about school and themselves usually emerge. 

All students have a right tb an appropriate education* Students svis- 
pected of having hahdl capping conditions that may be affecting their educa^ 
tional performance may be referred for assessment for special education 
services. Physical education is part of a student's educational program. 
(For delivery options of physical education services, refer to Module I-A.) 
Students who cannot skip yet by age sevens who cannot throw or catch a ball, 
who choose to play With youtiger children^ or who play alone or with more 
docile children should raise concern in the mind of the observer. 



A student in regular education may be referred to the Student Study Te^, 
which, :tn this case» would include a physical educator. Alternatives and 
modiiic?tion8 in the student's program may be dijcussed with concrete sugges- 
tions iTiade for intervention^ Perhaps the Way the activity is presented^ the 
physical characti^ris tics of the playing area or equipn^nt, or the structure of 
the activity is preventing the student from learnings Armed with these modifi- 
cations, the teacher nas a better chance of helping the s udent become success- 
: il. If the modifications work, the student may remain in the regular program. 

If the student does not make progress or is already identified as an 
individual with exceptional heeds^ the referral should be made for additional 
assessment to identify any possible need for APE. In this case an assessment 
plan is drawn up, parental permission for assessment is obtained, and the pro- 
ces^ proceeds as diagrammed in this section, the important iiidc in the re- 
ferral process is knowing what motor behaviors indicate substantial deviation 
from the norti and describing them acr ately In terms of performance so that 
the adapted physical education teacher has useful information to wbr' with. 

Although the eligibility of s dents for classes in physical education 
for individuals with ^X'^'^p tional needs will be discussed more fully in the 
nexL module, some discussion of obs 'rvation for referral is appropriate at 
this time. V&lid observational techniques have five basic competencies: 

1. A solid understanding of deve3.opinentai milestones for the performance 
being cbservel 

2. Knowledge of tb^ eit rtk )r di'^isnirions of the target for the performance 
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3. the ability to identJfv deviations from rhe norm in the performance 
observed 

>. The ability to describe the observed pe c mance in terms of performance 

The ability to Sake sense out of the : .atiunshlps among several perform- 
ances for the purpo?=r: of planning c. lodifying individual programs 

eiassroom teachers would not be expected to have these competencies to the 
n-gree of an adapted physical education specialist , but they could kSoW what 
age^appropriate performances would be expect ot their students, see voids or 
variations in these performances , and be able to describe these variations to 
a physical education specialist. Because only 50 calendar days are available 
from the timj permission is granted for assessment and the lEP development 
meeting, the tnore information the referring party has to pass on, the more 
c 'pedient this process can be* 



Thus, the identification and referral process relies on tb^ commitment of 
all educators to provide the fullest educational opportunities possible for 
every student. A watchful eye and a sensitive attitude will help expedite the 
process of ensuring that each student is placed in the appropriate learning 
environment for his or her needs. 
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ADAPTFD PHYSICAL EDUCATION PRE-RIEFERRAL CHECKLIST 



Name ot lude"^ School 

Age P,E. ^ 

I Days Times 

I 

Dear Teacher: 

Below are some behaviors that, when present, may indicate that the student named above 
needs mocJified or adapted physical education. Please check all that apply. 

CAN MOST OFTEN SOME CANNOt 

OF THE OF THE 

TIME TIME 

Stand on one foot (2 sees, minimum) 

Hop ^ - - 

Jump in place (5 consecutive times 

on two feet) 

Skip 

kick a stationary ball 

Throw 15 feet 

Hit a ball off a batting **T" . 

Bounce and catch to self - . 

Jump riDpe turned by others 

(*i consecutive jumps) - _ 

Turn own jump rope (5 consecutive 

jumps) , _ 

Follow directions 

Touches everything in room when 

comi: :Q and going 

Falls excessively 

Awkward and clumsy when moving 

Easily distracted 

DiStracts others 

Uses free time for active play 

Performs tasks more slowly than 

others _ 

Prefers solo play - - 

Has indicated a dislike for P.E. 

Has messy handwriting 

Pokes/hits classmates _„ 



Please return this completed form to the Adapted Physical Education teacher 
at your school. 



Thank you. 



^Created by Jacquelyh S. Porterfieldj Corona-Norco Unified School District. 
Used with perQlssioQ. 
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BEHAVIORAL CHECKLIST* 



Behavior 



I 

OS 



Hyperkinesis 



Probiems in peer 
interaction 



Imature emotional 
behavior 



General incoordination 



Does not follow directions 



Constantly injuring self 
(accidentally] 



Self-stimulating behavior 



Self-abusive 
(purposefully) 

Abnormal ambulation 



Sloppy work 



le 

Student is constantly up out of hii or her 

cask, fidgets when 
required to sit or stand in one place. 
Learning does not take place. 

Studentjs starting fights, shoving in 
line, refusing to participate with peers. 



Student does not react enotionally as 
others his or her age do; may cry or 
whine, cannot accept losing a game, 
exhibits jealousy of peers. 

Student cannot throw a ball, play common 
playground games, hit a ball with fist or 
implei'.nt. 

Student forgets mt he or she was supposed 
to be doing, appears not to be listening to 
directions during an activity. 

Student has scrapes on kneec. bruises on 
arms. 



Student exhibits slight rocking when 
sitting or standing, bouncing against 
back of chair. 

Student is biting hand or arm, banging 
head, or hitting own body. 

Student plodding, seemingly just to wkB 
noise. Has to "run" everywhere. 

Handwriting Is messy, be:.rs too hard or 
too soft with the pencil or crayon when 
writing or drawing, 



contraction 



Possible cause 



muscle; poor 



Poor proprioception, seeks 
inpat tactually, or is tactual 
defensive; Inability to motor 
plan 

General nervoti; v^n^s 
imraatt iff 



Not receiving good tactile or 
proprioceptive input 

Dyspraxia (Inability to 
understand motor plan) 

Does not haVe prbtective 
(extension, possible proprio- 
ceptive dysfunction 

Seeking vestibular input 



Seeking tar ; 11^ input 

Seeking lore proprioceptive 
input; seeking mere vestibular 



Does not have normal tactile 
dlscrlMnatlve ability 



*Preparedby: Lou Stewart, Ckss Project. CSULA,© 1980. Used with pertjissibn. 
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IDENTIFICATION, REFERRAL, ASSESShffiNT 
PRGGESS FOR ADAPTED PHYSIGAi EDU€AfiON 



Student in 
regular class 



.Student in | 
special _educat ton ' 
or receiving 

otiier^ MS 



Referral to 

students' 
study team 



Alternatives: 
Modifications 
made in regalar 
physical education 



I ImprbveJient : 
— > j Minimal or 

no 

impro\ 







Refer 







Assessment plan 
designed 



15-day 
maximum 



^S-cy 
maximum 



Obtain paient ' s |^ 
ssibri j 



Positive 
res pons e~ 
skill Improves 



Assessment 
begins 



Continue regular 
physical education 



- - lEPTeami 
-Reviews assessment re- 
port(s) for areas that 
affect the student's 
educational performance 
-Determines eligibility 
If eligible: 



-Discusses placement 

options 
-Develops the IE? 



50-day 
maximum 



Student- receives 
services (A.P.E. 
or specially 
desig nedj 



Student receives 
services—regular 
or modified 
physical education 
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ARE YOUR R.'S APPROPRIATE? 



Adapted Physical Edui^tion Teacher 
Coroha-Nbrcc Unified School District 



Are you being eaten alive arid swallowed by the R.R.'s? 
Are the fl.R.'s decreasing your teaching, plaririirig^^arid con- 
sulting time and wasting your Energy? Would you IlKe to 
STOP the R^R 's and receive J^.R.^sinstea^^ 
_^ All of those f ri/stratlng. annoying, needless. RtOJCULOUS 
"^'^^Rf'^^S :*^JL' lPP^ to plague ydu unless you DO 
sornething. It isyoar choice. You cancontiriUe wasting your 
time testing childre^^ who shduSd Jiever have ^ »en referred \n 
the first place. OR yqacan STOP those R.R. s and replace 
them wi^h A.R.'s (APPROPRIATE REFERRALSy 

"What can wedd_?A you We have two choices: We 
can continue to let the R:R/s consume us. or we can teach 
classroom teachers how to make APPROPRIATE REFER- 
RALS: - . - _ 

: :Whlle inservicing the teachers is onesoMjtiohrit is riot the 
aim of this article jbeci^^^^ there is a quicker- easier way! 
Tie method ] have found which stops Jhbse R.R.'s dead in 
their tracks is a simple check list of behaviors whicl^i allows 
the classroom teacher to ideritify children with relativeiy 
serious gross motor deficits BEFORE a Merrai js made. 
The adapted: physi^^^^ education ieacher can then help the 
classroom teacher to modify the activities for the regular 
physical educatibritprograrn; If the child in question can par 
ticlpate successfully, a referral is not necessary. However 
cnce all suggestions^ made by the adapted physical educa- 
tion teacher, have: b^ attempted and the child Is still un- 
successful, then a referraipr that child is appropriate. 

You will find a copy of the checklist I use at the end of this 
article. Use it:^as it is, add or delete_anyth[ng. Make any 
charges you deem necessary, but USE IT. YOU'LL LIKE IT" " 



□ 



Drive, Santa Ana, CA 92705. 
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REFERRAL FOR SPECIAL EDUCATION ASSESSMENT 
STUDENT DATA 



STUDENT SCHOOL GRADE 

LAST FIRST M.i, 

DATE OF BIRTH / / M F TEACHER 

PARENT/GUARDIAN PHONE 

ADDRESS APTe / / CITY ZIP 

PUPIL DiSTRICf iiDi# PUPIL SOCIAL SECURITY # - 

LANGUAGE SPOKEN BY STUDENT LANGUAGE SPOKEN AT KOm 

REFERRED BY ' " ^ TODAY'S DATE 

(Print name) (Signature) 

SECTION II: TYPE OF REFERRAL 



New-Referrai 



A pupil shall be referred for special education Instruction and 
services only after the resources of the regular education program have 
been considered ahd^ where appropriate^ utilized » The student study 
team approach is recommended __ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

A record of modifications- to the r^ be available 

in this student's cumulative record file. The lEP team has 15 days to 
inform the parent/guardian of this referral and to meet to write an 
Assessment Plan* 

Trahsfeir Referral _ _ _ _ _ _ 

A pupil from another district with a working IE be served for 

30 days in the same program as in his or her old district. The lEP Team 
uses this 30 days to review the lEP and, if necessary, assess or write a 
hew lEP, obtain parent's permission to place, aiid place this student* 

Request for XEP Review. 

Check one: Annual review Three-year reevaluation 

Unscheduled review 



ACTION III: REASON FOR REFERRAL 



SECTION IV: OT^R AGENCIES WORKING WITH THIS STUDENT 

1 • Contact person Phone 

2. — Coiitact person — Phone 

ACTION: !• Open a case study folder, l 

2» Deliver a copy of this referral to parent or guardian; dbcumeht 

delivery in a log; send parent or guardian a copy of assessment plan* 
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ASSESSMENT PLAN 



STUDENT - BIRTH&AfE 



seHeot 



REASON FOR ASSESSMENT: New Transfer Re.viluatlon 

The following professionals may be involved vgith your child In the Individual 

1. ^apted physical educa^on teacher 5. Reading resource teacher 

3* Inp^^fi °Tt ^' Resource specialist teacher. 

3. Speech and language specialist special educator 

4. Mathematics resource teacher 7. School psychplbglst 

8. Other special education teachers 

IgASE ™^THE NU^ER^TH^^PERSONS ASSESSING F ROM ^ r.^. ^ 



f^ASSESSMENT: 



Nb» Name 



Aeadenlc/ Preacademlc . These tests measure current 
reading^ spelling, and arithmetic skills, 

Perceptna L Developmen t . . These tests measure the 
ability to organize visual j_audltory, iotor, 
kinesthetic, Or tactile stimuli in a useful way. 

Jatellect tial Development . These tests measure how 
well a person remembers what has been seen and 
hsard^ and how well she or he can use that infor- 
mation to solve probleins. 

^or Deveropmeht/F ltness^Assesaaent . These tests 
measure individual level of development in SibLpr 
skills (for sports and games) , physical fitness , 
perceptual motor development, and overall motor 
development. 

Health A ss essment . These tests and Informationai 
checklists help evaluate growth and development 
and current health status as It relates to school 
f uhctiohlngi 



Language/Speechj^ComBuaiCatibh Development i These 
tests measure the person's ability to understand, 
relate to, and use speech and language clearly and 
appropriately. 
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AlffiAS-bl^ ASSESSMENT ; ( continued) Uo^ Name 

Social/Adapt lye Behavior > These are scales of 
deyelopment that tell what a person can do for 
himself and how he or she gets along with other 

people. 



y-j^sejgsae&t > These projective tests 
aid in the psychological assessment of personality 
and measure personality dimensions group inter- 
action skills, and attitudes toward self and 
others. 

Orlentat loa^and^loblllty Skills ;- Low Vision 
Assessment 



A. Thc^se assessments will be completed by 



(Date) 

B. PARENT/GUARDIAN consent for Assessment 



(Signature) (Date) 

C. No Individualized Education Plan (lEP) will result from this assessment 
without your consent. The date of our next lEP meeting in behalf of 
your child is: 

(Date) 



Your rights as a parent are attached. 



REPORT DF ASSESSMRNT RRStTT;T<; 



ASSESSOR TITLE 

^"^^^^ BIRTfflJATE ~" SCHOOL 

CLASSROOH V TODAY'S DATE return TO PRINCIPAL BY 



TO THE ASSESSOR: Please recdrd ybiir results below. If you wish to submit 

longer report, you may do so. 



I* Area of Asses 



sment: 



II. Record Tests/instruments/bbservatlon Methods: 



Was an Interpreter used for this assessment process? (California 
Adminis£^ve_Cgde, Title 5, Education, Article 3» Section 3023(a)) 



ill. This student _may ___may not need special educati5n and related services. 
Relevant behaviors noted during my observation of the student in 
setting: 



Relationship of relevant, observed behaviors to the student's academic and 
social functioning: 



I FOUND THE FOLLOWING ENVIRONMENTAL, CULTURAL, AND/OR ECONOMIC DISADVAN- 
TAGE(S) that influence(s) this student's performance or ability: 

Relevant health/development and medical findings: 



. I recommend the following education or treatieSt alternatives, indicated by 
assessment results: 



Adapted Physical EdacaCion 

ASSESSMENT REPORT 
ACT) 

lEP WORK SiffiET 



STUDENT'S NAME 
TESTER 



AGE 



HETHOD OF MEASUREMENT 
DATE TEST GIVEN 



PRESENT LEVEL OF PSYCHOIOTOR FUNCTIONING (Behavior Terms) 



ANNUAL GOALS: 
1. - - 

2. 



SHORT-TERM BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES: 
1-1 a. 



b. 



2-2 a. 



5. 
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i. 



(last) 
(address) 



PABENT 



iNBlVIiALIZEyDUCATinw PROGRAM* 



(first) 



(city) 



PAGE 



(MI) 



BIRTHDATE__/ / _ CA 



CURRENT 
SCHOOL 



OF 



GRADE 



(ZIP) 



( ) 



(telephone) 



LIVES WITH: • 
— GUARDIAN 
NonPub. Schi 



_PARENT 
"res Home 
-Lie. Ch. Inst. 



(last) 
i L_ 



(telephone) 



(first) 



(MI) (address) 



(language of home) 



(city) 

Interpreter needed? YES 



(ZIP) 



NO 



n. INITIAL CASE STUDY 
THIS STUDENT IS: 

A. ELIGIBLE ; PRIHAR! HAHCAP 



OTHER HANDICAP 



SESEenMI BELOW. 



fi. NOT ELIGIBLE 



RECmiDATiON : 



mm. 3-year re-eval 

ilNSCHEDULED ; DIAGNOSTIC PL - 



A. STAY IN PREsiT PROGRAM 



JRTO 



(Prog. Name) 



r 



(Program S School) 
FROM SPECIAL EDUCATION 



REASON 



RECORD FLANS FOR TRANSITION INTO REGUIAR GLASS 
UNDER "SHORT TERM OBJECTIVES" ON SECOND SHEET OF 
lEP FOl. 



liiviDUAiizED iiieATii fmm pace- of 

_ _ .. _ ■. - CURRENT ^ m wmm - - 

STiif — mmi j i a school j^^^ 

Li:z::^ : (MI) 
iv. a. PROCm (continued) 

Extended School Year 



l!i6tructlbn:& Services 



APE Sp. Th. Psych. Serv. 
Itln.VII Career Nurae Other 



Special Day Class 



IV. B. COMPLEIE FOR AU. SECQlARY STimS . (FILL IN APPROPRIATE INFORMATION.) 

1. CAREER/VOC. ED. SERVieES: Assessient , Voc. Ed. Class Title :_ _ , ROP 

0JT , Independent Living Skill Training 

2. ALTERNAtlVE MEANS/MODES NECESSARY TO: 

a. cmEIE DISTRICT COURSE OF STUDY 



b. ACHIEVE DISTRICT PROFICIENCY STANDARDS FOR GRADUATION 

TEST AREA NECESSARY ALTERNATiVi^ MEANS/MODE DIFFM S^mm 

English 

Written Expression 

Mathematics 



0^ V. PARENT/GUARDIAN PERiSSION 

A. I understand and AGREE/DISAGREE with the above recomendatlons. 



. PARIT/GUARDIAN SIGNATUK DATE 

I GIVE/DENY ly consent for to be placed in the program outlined in section IV (above). 

B. I have received and understand the Parent Rights Notice. 



PARSJT/GUARDiAN SIGNATUIffi DATE 
C. lEPTE^MOiS: 



SIGNATURE um dm 

/ 



1 0 
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/ REGULAR^ TEACHER 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 



IC? 



IlIVIBBAtlZEa-EDMON PROGRAM* 



STUDEIIT 



(Must relate to Assessment and Annual Goal) 
PRESENT LEVEL OF PERFD'^iliiNCE 



PROGRAM: RSP 
APE 



ANNUAL GOAL: 



SHORT TERM OBJECTIVES: (Please Suier each one) 



H (Miist relate to Assessment and Annual Goal) 
*o PRESENT LEVEL OF PERFORMANeE; 



ANNUAL GOAL: 



SHORT TERM OBJECTIVES: (Please ^iiSber each one) 



SDC__ 

SpTh 




__ _.: PAGE OF 

SCHOOL YEAR ~ ~ 

DiS MEETING DATE 

Psych Vision Other 

EVALUATION SCHEDULE 




EVALUATION SCHEDULE 



*Modified from a Pasadena Unified School District forin (9/82), 
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LEARNING ACTIVITIES 



The fbllbwlhg activities include exercises to be used during the training 
session and assignments for trainees to do outside the session. 



EXERCISES TO BE USED DURING THE TRAINING SESSION 

i« HINDSIGHT^ Reflect on students you have-in class now or have hadin class 
in the past who have had movement problems. Write down the specific de- 
scription of the atypical performances for two students you observed, and 
discuss ybiir observations with another person in this training session; 
Working in pairs and with one of you as a listener ^ require that those 
reporting use language that describes what they saw the student doing. 

Reflecting time is tBminutes; discussion time (in pairs) is 15 
minutes; and total time for learning activity is 30 minutes. 



2. OBSERVATION. Have five or six people in the grbiip demonstrate atypical 
patterns of throwing^ walkings hopping^ catching^ jumping^ and skipping. 
These may be movement deviations they have seen in students of some they 
have just made up. Ask the rest of the participants to describe the 
performances they are seeing. 



Total time for learning activity is 20 minutes; 

ASSIGNMENTS FOR TRAINEES TO DO OUTSIDE OF THE TRAINING SESSION 

1. TALK IT OUT; When you go home to your school district, set up a time when 
ydu can sit down with your adapted physical educator and make a list of 
the kinds of performances he or she believes diverge enough from the norm 
to warrant the referral. The trainer may wish to have this list mailed to 
him or her. 

Total time for learning activity is five minutes to isiake assignment. 



2i LEARNING TO SEE. Using the list of motor behaviors obtained in Item 1 
above, develop a referral form that includes the most commonly occurring 
deviations from the norm that will allow you to communicate more accurately 
with the physical educator when making a referral. 

Total time for learning activity is five minutes to make assignment; 
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PRETEST 
Identification & Referral 



NAME 



POSITION 



LOCATION 

OF TRAINING D^^E 



1. Describe the three steps diagrammed in the flowchart to support a student's 
success in a regular physical education program before referring him or her 
to the lEP team. 



a. 
b. 
c« 



2. Describe three motor indicators that suggest a student may profit from 
adapted physical education. 



a. 
b. 

Cm 



How many days are available between the time the parent's approval for 
assessment of possible exceptional needs is received and the date of the 
lEP meeting? 



4. What steps in the referral, assessment, and lEP process require informed 
consent? 



in 
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PRETEST ANSWERS 
Identification & Referral 



NAME POSITION 



LOCATION 

OF TRAINING ^ DATE 



1. Describe the three steps diagrammed in the flowchart to support a student's 
success in a regular physical education program before referring him or her 
to the lEP team. 



a. Modifications made in regular P.E. class's activity 

b. Modifications made in the way the teaclier presents the material 

c. Modifications made of equipment or playing area 

2. Describe three motor indicators that suggest a student may profit from 
adapted physical education. 

a. Hyperkinesis fi Problems in peer interaction 

bi General incoordination g. Immature emotional behavior 

c. Constantly injuring self h. Self-stimulation 

d. Self-abuse i. Abnormal ambulation 



e. Sloppy work 

3. How many days are available between the time the parent's approval for 
assessment of possible exceptional needs is received and the date of the 
lEP meeting? 

50 days 



4. What steps in the referral, assessment, and iEP process require informed 
consent? 

Assessment, placement 
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PGST-TEST 



POSITION 



LOG AT ION 
OF TRAINING 



DATE 



1. List three steps in the process of referring a regular education student to 
the IE? Team as described in the flowchart. 



a, 
b. 
c. 



2. How many days are allotted for the referral and assessment process? 



3. What are three of the five basic competencies required for valid 
observational techniques? 



ti 



4. What does accountability mean to you as an educator? 



5. Prior to lEP referral, name three types of modifications or interventions 
that can be considered for students that seemingly have motoric problems. 

Si 

b; 
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POST-TEST ANSWERS 



NAME POSITION 

LOeATION 

OF f RAiNiNG _ BATE --- 

1, List three steps Iti the process of referring a regular education student to 
the lEP Team as described In the flowchart. 

Bi ^fodif ications in regular PiEi attempted first after referral from 
Student Study Team 

b. Referred to lEP Team and assessed 

Cm lEP Team determines placement and program 

2, How many days are allotted for the referral and assessment process? 
80 days 

3, What are three of the five basic competencies required for valid 
observational techniques? 

a. Understanding of developmental milestones for pc^rformance 
bi Knowledge of the elements of performance 

c. Ability to identify deviations 

d. Ability to describe deviations 

e. Ability to make sense out of relationships among performances 

4« What does accountability rneati to ybii as an educator? 

That I must provide a program of physical education in accordance with 
each student's lEP. 

5. Prior to lEP referral i name three types of modifications or interventions 
that can be considered for students that seemingly have motoric problems. 

a. Modify the way the material is presented. 

b. Modify the activity, 

c. Modify the facilities or equipment. 



SELECTED REFERENCES 



Callfotftla Administrative Code. Title 5, Part 30, Special Education Programs 
March 1982i * 

Calif orpia State^Man for^gart B of the Education of thi^ Handleapg e^ Act as 

jmended Jiy PL ^4-142 ^f or Fiscal Years 19M-1386 . SacramenKn; r.Hf^^-t. 
State Department of Education, June 10, 1983. 

"Regulations Governing the Education of the Handicapped Act," F^e^ii Register 
34 CFR Part 300, September 2, 1983. ^epister , 
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PUPILS' ELiGiBILITY AND ASSESSMENT 
Contents of Module II 



Legislation 

Trainer's Notes ^ ^ ^ 

Selected Articles from California Edncatlon Code and 
Callf^r^ Administrative Code, Title 5, Education . 

Policy Statement fo^ Special Education . . 

Suggested Gutiine for tralrilhg * * i . . 

Background Inf oniiation oh the Eligibility 

for Adapted Physical Education i ......... . 

Selected Handouts .......... 

Overhead Transparency (O.H.) .....^ii^... 

Learning Activities . . . . * i . . . 

Pretest ....... 

Pretest Answers •••......o.^^i.^.. 

Post-Test ii..... 

Fost-Test Answers * i ......... . 

Selected References .... 

Assessment 

Trainer's Notes •^iiii. .......... 
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Part 39, Special Education Programs ...... . 
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SECTION ll~A 
PUPILS' ELIGIBILITY 

TRAINER'S NefES 



. This section may be Usid clarify eligibility c^ite^ii for soecial 
education and^services of which physi.^ education is a part' It i'cludls 

Code^WtlT? ?l "^r"'^ S"^lifying criteria. ^aliforaia Administrative 
|ode. Title 5 Education, regulations. State Depar tment of Education policy 
statements, and interpretations of these criteria as they relate to typical 
measures used in^physical education. The section must be used tS its entirety 
. *=°«in"ity. Some quantitative ability is needed; thus, trai^^rf^ 
may^want to rehearse or at least verify their understanding of the m^Srial 
rLtJs rT^"'.*'^ Education consultant and/or retain a consultant in 

adapted physical education before proceeding with this module. 



Before using this section: 

1. Check to see that all the materials are included in the packet for this 
section. These materials should include: 

a. Subsections: Purpose of the section, overview, and objectives for 
trainees 

b. Definitions, Caitfornia Education Code . Part 36 

c. Relevant sections from California Ad^lsitr^l^P rnH^ Title 5 Edu- 
cation; Education Coder and SfAro nap..^^o^. Frlnrntlon policies 

d. Suggested outline of presentation 

e. Background information 
f» Handouts: 

(1) Barber. Louis S. Eligibility Criteria for Individuili with 
Exceptional Needs. Title 5. California AdministEatiye^^ode 
Sections 3030-3031, Sacramento. Calif., memo, March 1. 1983. 

U) Barber, Louis A. Frequently Asked Questions Regarding Adapted 
Physical Education. Sacramento. Calif., memo, September 1, l§83. 

(3) Los Angeles Unified School District. RecoiimeSded Assessments 

?^r*Mf 'fo«f Eligibility, Los Angeles. Bulletin No. 41. 

April 20. 1982. Attachment A. 

gi Overhead Transparencies 
h. Learning Activities 

(1) Exercises to be used during the training session 
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(2) Assignments for trainees to do outside the session 



(3) Pre- and post-tests 
1. Selected references 
PURPOSE 

The purpose of this section is to develop knowledge and skills for de- 
termining eligibility for adapted physical education and distinguishing the 
difference between eligible students and hbheligible students on the basis of 
motor performance. 

OVESVIEW 

This section reviews state regulations and guidelines for determining 
eligibility of students for adapted physical education. Relevant sections of 
California Administrative Cbde ^ Title 5^ Educatibh^ and other official docu- 
ments _are_ cited as well as quoiatldns from p^'of^sslonal literature. The back- 
ground, information includes some. historical perspective that sheds light on 
the difficult task of determining the eiigtbiiity of students with exceptional 
needs for physical education services. 

OBJECTIVES 

At the cbnclusioh of this training, given the entire section is used, the 
trainee will be able to: 



Cite the categories of motor deficit that qualify a student for adapted 
physical education. 



2i Determine the criteria within each category that would qualify students 
for adapted physical education. 



3« List at least one test in each qualifying category that could be used to 
measure students having suspected disorders in motor performance. 
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SEfcECTEb ARTICLES^ FROM CALIFORNIA E^egATION C O DE AND 
^AU^RNIA ADHINiSTRATIVE CeflE : TITLE 3, EDUCATION 



Calif brriia E ducation C ode — Part 30 

Special Education Programs 
Chapter 1^ Article 2 

DefinitionB 



2f 6f theloUo^:'^'' exception.1 ...ds" means those persons who .ati.fy 

^" individualized idaaation program team as a handi- 
capped^child as ^that term was defined in subsection (1) of Section 1401 of 
Title 20 of the United States Code as it read July 1, 1980. 

tlhn impairment, as described by subdivlsiSn (a) . requires instruc- 

tion services, or both, which cannot be provided with modification of the 
regular school program. 

(c) Come within one of the following age Categories: 

<1> Younger than three years of age and identified by the district, 
the special education services region, or the county office as requiring 
Intensive special education and services, as defined by the State Board of 
cdacation. 

: ^(2) Between the ages of three and four years and SiSe ionths. in- 
clusive, and^identlfied by the district, the special education services 
region, or the county office as requiring intensive special education 



and services, as defined by the State Boa^d of Education. 

(3) 
inclusive. 



(3) Between the ages of four years and iiihe montas and 18 years. 



«^Ki t = ^^^"^^^ sg^s °^ 19 and 21. inclusive; enrolled in or eli^ 
gible for a program prior to his or her 1 9th birthday; and has hot yet 
completed his or her prescribed course of study or who has not met pro- 
ficiency standards prescribed pursuant to Sections 51215 and 51216. Any 
such person who becomes 22 years of age while participating in a program 
under this part may continue his or her participation in the program for 
the remainder the then current school year. 

^ _(d) Heet eligibility criteria set forth in ^eiuiations adopted by the 
board, including, but hot limited to. those adopted pursuant to Article 2.5 
(commencing with Section 55333) of Chapter 4. Arcicxe z.5 

,„ , Unless handicapped within the meaning of subdivisions (a) to (d). 

inclusive pupils whose educational needs are due primarily to unfamiliarity 
with English language; temporary physical disabilities; social maladjustment; 
or environmental, cultural, or economic factors are not individuals ^th 
exceptional needs. 
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56025i5i /"Low incidence di8abiitty[* iBeaii8 a severe handicapping condition with 
an expected incidence rate of less than one percent of the total statewide 
enroiiment in kindergarten through grade 12; For purposes of this definitiorii, 
severe handicapping conditions are hearing impairments^ vision impairments, and 
severe orthopedic impairments^ or any cbmbihatlbh thereof. 

gali foT^ia ^^dminiatrati ve Cod e , Title 5, Education 

Article 3.1 



3030. Eligibility eriterla 

A pupil shall qualify as an individual with exceptional needs, pursuant to 
Section 56026 of the Education Cbde^ if the results of the assessment • • • 
dembhstrate that the degree of the pupil^s impairment « • • requires special 
educatibn and related services which cahhbt be provided with modification of 
the regular school program. 



(a) A pupil has a hearing impairment, • • • which adversely affects 
educational perfo nuance; 



(b) A pupil has cbhcbmit ant hearing and visual Impairments, the cbmbi 
tlbn of which causes severe cb^nmicatibn, developmental, and educational 
problems. 

(cj A pupil has a language or speech disorder as defined in Section 56333 
of the Education Code, atid it is determined that the pupil's disorder meets one 
or more of the fbllowlhg criteria: 

(1) Articulation Disorder. 

(2) Abnormal Voice ; . . • 

(3) Fluency Disbrders .... 

(4) Language Disorder • • • . 

(d) A pupil has a visual impairment which, even with correction, adversely 
affects a pupil's educational performance. 

_(e) A pupil has a severe orthopedic impairment which. adverselyaffects 

the_pupil's educational performance. Such orthopedic impairments include 
impairments caused by congenital anomaly, impairments caused by disease, and 
impairments from other causes. 

(f) A piipil has limited strength, vitality or alertness, due to chronic 
or acute health prbblemsi^ich adversely affect a 

mance. In accordance with Section 56D26Ce) of the Education Cbde, such physical 
disabilities shall not be temporary in nature • • • • 



(g) A pupil exhibits any combination of autisticlike behaviors ; ; ; 



(h) A pupil has signlficantlybelowsveragegeM inteiiectual func- 
tioning existing concurrently with defic adaptive behavior and manifested 
during the developmental period, which adversely affect a pupil's educational 
perfdrmahce. 

11. : Because of a serious embtibhal disturbance, a pupil exhibits one 

or more of the fdllbwing characteristics over a long period of time and to a 
narked degree ^ which adversely affect educational performance . • . . 

(j) A pupil has a disorder in one or more of the basic psychological 
prbcesaesi i i and has a severe discrepancy between intellectual ability and 
achievement • • • • 

(1) Basic psychblbgical processes include attention, visual pro- 
cessing^ auditbry processing, sen8bry--motor 8l^ cognitive abilities 
including assbciatibn, conceptualization and expression. 



i2) Intellectual ability includes bbth acquired learning and learn- 
ing potential • • • • 

(3) The level of achievement includes the pupil's level of corape- 
tence in materlalsand subject matter explicitly taught in school and 
shall be measured by standardized achievement tests. 

(4) (Editor's Note: For the purpose of thlssection^ severe dis- 
crepancy means that there is a difference of at least 1.5 standard devia- 
tions betTOen the achievCTent test score and the ability test score once 
the two have been converted to a common unit of measure.) . . . 



3031. Additional Eligibility Criteria fbr Individuals With Exceptional Needs 
Age Birth tc Four Years and Nine Months 

(a) A child^ age birth to four years and nine months, shall qualify as 
an individual wltlr exceptional needs ... if the Individualized Education 
Prbgram Team determines that the child meets the follbwing criteria: 

(1) Is identified as an individual with exceptional needs pursuant 
to Section 3030^ and 



(2) Is identified as requiring intensive special education and 
services by meeting one of the following: 

(A) The child isfuhctibnihg at br below 50 percent of his or 
her chrondlbgical age level in any one of the following skill areas: 

ii gross or fine motor development; 

2. receptive or expressive language develbpmeht; 



3. sbcial br embtibnal development; and 

4. cognitive development. 
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(B) the child is functioning between 5i percent and 75 percent 
of his or her chronological age level In any two of the skill areas 
identified in Section 3b31(2)(A). 



(C) The child has a disabling medical cbhditibh or congenital 
sjrhdrbme that the Individualized Educatiori Program Team determines 
has a high predictability of requiring intensive special education 
and services. 

(bl Programs for individuals with exceptional needs younger than three 
years of age are permissive • • • except for those programs mandated pursuant 
to Section 56425 of the Education Code. 



Education Code , Part 30, Special Education Programs 
Articles 2 atid 2.5 



56322. The assessment shall be conducted by persons competent to perform the 
assessment, as determined by the school district, county office, or special 
education services region. 



56327i The personnel who assess the pupil shall prepare a written report^ or 
reports, as appropriate, of the results of each assessments the report shall 
include, but not be limited to, all the following: 

(a) Whether the pupil may heed sp^ecial education and rielated services. 

(b) The basis for making the determination. 

(c) the relevant behavior noted during the observation of the pupil in 
ah appropriate setting. 

(d) The relationship of that behavior to the pupil's academic and social 
functioning. 

(e) the educationally relevant health and development, and medical 
findings^ if any; 

(f) For pupils with learning disabilities, whether there is such a dis-- 
crepahcy between achievement and ability that it cannot be corrected without 
special education and related services. 

(g) A determination concerning the effects of environmental, cultural, 
or economic disadvantage, where appropriate. 

ih) Th^heed for specialized services^ materialsj and equipment for 
pupils with low incidence disabilities, consistent with guidelines established 
pursuant to Section 56136^ 
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56338; As used in Section 55337, "specific, learning disability" includes, but 
is not limited to, disability within the function of vision which results in 
visual perceptual or visual motor dysfunction; 
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POLICY STATEMENT FOR SPECIAL EDUCATION* 



TOPIC: lEP Implementation 



plated Services and Designated Instra^ and Services (biS). 
Under ^^at conditions may a "related service" or "DIS" be provided 
with special education funding to a pupil whose total instructional 
program is provided through the regular education program? 



ANSWER: Pupils who are receiving only relate services aay not be counted for 
purposes of generating federal (PL 94-142) funds. However, if a pupil 
has been determined eligible for only aj^specific DIS in accordance 

with California Education Code > such DIS must be provided and_ the 

local educational agency is entitled to Include thatchildf brstatc 
special education funding purposes « Whether or not the local ^uca- 
tional agency may also count that child for PL 94-142 funding depends 
on whether or not the service in question is specially designed in- 
struction and is included within the state's definition of special 
education. 



*Li Barber, SE-12: September 28, 1982 
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SUGGESTED OUTLINE FOR TRAINING 

Introduction 

1. Pretest on regulations and policies governing eligibility. 
2i Review test — give answers. 

California Administrative e5de, Title 5, Education, reguUtiSns kxtd 
Education Code 

1. Review the fact that, adapted physical education is a special education 
service (see Module I). 

2. Discuss how the eligibility criteria may be manifest in ^toi 
performance. 

Office of Special Education Policy 

1. Discuss in^licatipni for physical education. 

2. Review levels of physical education services to individuals with 
special needs (see Module I). 

Matrix of Eligibility Criteria 

1. Discuss types of information generated by tests in each ar-a of 
suspected physical/iaotor deficits (see Module II, Section L). 

2. Discuss assessment results indicating eligibilityi 
Summary 

i. Summarize types of perfomaSces and levels of deficit that qualify 
a pupil for adapted plqrsicai education. 

a. Eligibility for service under A-J of Section 3030 

b. Assesssient 

c. lEP 

d. Program options 

2. Do selected learning activities^ 

3. Post-test on regulations and policies gcverning eligibility. 
Distribute handouts^ 
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BACKGROUND INFORMATION ON THE ELIGIBILITY 
FOR ADAPTED PHYSICAL EDUCATION 



Eligibility for adapted physical education has always been elusive and 
wtii continue to be so until ineasurement technology catches up with the man- 
dates of current legislation. In 1979 a CAHPERD task force convened to estab- 
lish guidelines for classification of motor peffbrmance into levels for the 
purpose of placing students. into appropriate physicaleducation contexts*- A 
systematic and scientific eligibility matrix was generated by the task force. 
CAHFERDfs work was utilized in the state's development of the Barber memo and 
attached information matrix dated September 1, 1982 (pages 11-22 to 11-26). 
This memo came prior to the California Adsiinistrative Code > Title 5, Education^ 
Eligibility Criteria^ However, the tendency of prof ess idnals is to apply this 
matrix as though it were a template of some kihd--a mold into which students 
will fit or will hot fit, making decisioha for placement easy*. Suchls not the 
case, however. Human performance, especially in the motor area, is not that 
^^^^^^f^^* ^^f§^P^^^^^^^ adapted physical education should 

administcir data gathering procedures and interpret their results before place- 
ment is recommended to the lEP team, the pitfalls and values of using this 
physical education program matrix will b elaborated. 

Dnpage II-27_is theLbsAngelee Unified School District Bullet 
41^ ^Adapted Physical Education as a Designated instruction and Services " This 
(diart^ ^1<^^ with the aforementioned matrix, is suggested only to SELPAs to 
assist in their planning^ The balletin n page 11-27 designates five areas of 
suspected physical-motor skills, physical education skill development, and 
physical fitness. 



The_first area is physical. disability i^. A ^^tudent may_ need adapted, pn^ 

severe medical 

disability or impairment, the pupil's physical activities will require signif- 
icant modification (see Barber September 1, 1982, memo and accompanying matrix 
on pages 11-22 to 11-26). This data could be generated by a physician's, 
nurse's, or physical/occupational therapist 's report. One must ask the ques** 
tions: "Whatdb these. people. khbw_ about detemihihg.a student 's .educational 
needs? .What do these professionals know about the options available in. the 
s^ool district for meeting this student's motor needs?" Stories abound about 
how physically disabled individuals who are successful it&deed excel in phys- 
ical activity after being given the opportunity to participate and/( : compete 
with their hdndisabled peers. Many physically disabled youngsters perform 
equally with peers in situations in. which their physical disability dbesnbt 
limit their perf ormahce,^_e.g. , . bllM.wrestlers,^ . paraplegic gy^asts swimmers, 
and archers*. -The adapted physical. educator must also measure that student's 
motor performance in light or in spite of his or her physical disability to 
accurately determiius whether a separate adapted physical education class is the 
appropriate placement; 

Motor development, the second area of suspected disability^ creates its 
bwh.set.bf challenges^ (Refer to the Callfbfnia-Admtnistratlve Cbde^ . Title 5> 

P*?^Sz^?"i^ z^®y P^^^^™^?'^ attention to the 

information provided by £allfamiai Adm i nlBt ra tiv e Co d e , Title 5, Education, 
sections 3030 and 3031 in regards to 3030 — Eligibility Criteria introduction, 
303d(a)-(J), and all of 3031). This area may result in qualifying young 
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childtea who are severely^developmentaiiy delayed and older students who are 
Htlllzlng the matrix on page 11-26, one can. see.thit a six- 
year-old^who is performing two years below the mean for his o^ her age is 
performing at only two-thirds of his or her chronological agei Thus, mptbr- 
Ically^ he or she »111 be performing as a four-year-old. On the other haiid 
a ten^year^old pertorroing two years below his or her chronological age will' 
be performing at 80 percent, a^foirteenryear-o Id at 86 percentj and so on^. 
Because motor development and most motor development instruments stop at age 
seven, it is difficult to demonstrate that a student over nine yea^s of age 
isjwo years below the mean for his or her age unless he or she cannot do the 
performance items at the seven-year-bid level. Thus, a iwo-year deficit in the 
early years implies that the student be quite severely impaired before he or 
she is identified as an individual with exceptional needs who may be in need of 
adapted physical education. On the other hand, the average, or slightly belbw 
average, ten-year-old or older student will certainly need this service if 
there are any developnental problems. Significantly ^ eligibility is based on 
assessed needs documenting developmental liinitatibns that be helped with 
special programming. Students in regular, modified, o^ specially designed 
physical education may not prbgress if they are aio tori caiiy delayed, because 
their bodies are not ready to do the types of activities that are done in 
those contexts. Having the prerequisite skills and physical readiness for 
age-appropriate activities is crucial to success in these contexts. 

"^^^^P'^^*®® deficits in perceptual-mbtb^ ikills. A student 
""d^'^ California j^ministr ativi Code. Title 5. Education: Section 
JGJOUJCi; may need special services, iSdudlng adapted physical education, due 
to a disorder with the basic psychological processes in the area of seasbry- 
motor skills developmept ^ California. Ad ministrative Code. Title 5, EducatioS, 
Section 3030(jHl5)* This is significant because the classroom^ teaser usually 
notices these deficits before anyone else. Students may Be ia Seed of adapted 
physical education if they cannot situpright In their desks, hold their heads 
erect when writing, copy from the chalkboard to their paper, walk from their 
desks to trie teacher's desk without s tumbling ^ and so on. The challenge in 
qualifying students on the basis of these criteria is that most available tests 
must be administered on an individual basis, and their levels of validity and 
reliability are not high* Th^ often do net meet the requirements for assess- 
ment tools discussed in the next section, but they are all that Is aValiable. 

-= -^^.^ouj^th area is physical education skill development. Significant 
reduction in physical education skills performance is one of the easiest needs 
to identify. Skills are movements that have specific eleiMnts that easily can 
be measured in terms of how far, how many times, and how the very skills stu- 
dents need to have to compete with their peers bh the playgrounds The nota- 
tion to testing in this area is that many individuals with exceptional needs 
score^so poorly that their score is hot scaleable oh many tests used. Thus, no 
information is provided for planning the prbgrams 

Assessment of physical fitness Is the most commotay used means to identify 
individuals with exceptional needs that are in need of adapted physical educa- 
tion. Minor problems exist. In that individuals with exceptional needs have 
been systanatlcaily excluded from most nbrmihg samplesi Thus^ a co^arison of 
a given student's score with the nbrms does not necessarily represent a com- 
parison with that student's peers. Secondly, most fitness test scores are 
converted to percentile ranks; thus, some caicalation is required to interpret 
test results in light of current eligibility criteria. 
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karch i, 1983 



TO: 



County and District Superintendents of Schools 
Spectai Education Local Plan Area Administrators 
interested individuals 



FROM: Louis S. Barber 

Assistant Superintendent and Director 
Office of Special Education 

StJBJEet: ELieiBiLm GHTEMA FQR. INDIVm EXeEPTIOKAL NEEDS, 

TITLE 5, GM.IFQRNIA ^^NISTRAfiVE CODE, SECTIONS 3630-3031 



The State Board of Education adopted regulations pertaining to the eligibility 
oflndividualsfor special education and re^ services. Following the 
Board's ad oDt ton ^ the Office of Administrative Law reviewed and approved the 
regulations wfaicB become effective on March 2, i983« Attached is a copy of 
these regulations. 



These regulations are to be used in determining initial eligibility for special 
education. For pupils Who are currently receiving special education and re- 
lated services, these provisions only apply ^en a complete reassessment has 
been conducted pursuant to ^ucatton Code Section 56381 • 

Please note that there is one nonsubstantive change in the approved regular 
tiphs. The change is found in the language of Section 3b30(j)($)^ which 
relates to the definition of a severe discrepancy between ability and achieve- 
ments this modification from the Board's adopted version has no effect oh the 
computation of the standard deviation of the difference distribution. 

To assist you in implementing these regulations^ the Office of Special Edu- 
cation will conduct a series of regional meetings during the early part of 
April. A memorandum will be sent in mid-Harch giving the specific dates and 
Ibcatibhs for these meetings^ and it will include additional material such as 
key points and statistical information. 

The major topics to be covered at these meetings will be: 

1. An overview of the development of the regulations 

2. A^^ectibh by section analysis of the regulations, ihcludlhg Departmental 
policy positions 



3. Ptrocedures for computing the standard deviation of the difference dis- 
tributidzii as well as procedures for using the Department-prepared tables 
in determining a severe discrepancy between ability and achievment 
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March i, 1983 



4- Key pointsln assessiDg language disbrderp, specific learning disabilities 
and preschool children A««uxxitie8, 

if you have any questions conceruing these regulations or the April meetims 
please contact the Local Administrative Assistance Unit. ' 



Northern ealifomia 



of Education 
Office of Special Educatibn 
Consultant Services^ North 
721 Capitol Mall 
Sacramento , , OA 9581 4-4785 
(916) 445-0776 



Southern California 

Department of Education 
Office of Special Educatibn 
Consultant Services, South 
601 W. Fifth St. 
Lbs Angeles, CA 90017 
(213) 620-4262 
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TITLE S 

CALIFORNIA ADMINISTRATIVE CODE 
Article 3.1 

3030. Eligibility Criteria. 

A pupil shall qualify as an individual with exceptional needSy pursuant 
to Section 56026 of the Education Code, if the results of the assessment as 
required by Section 56320 demonstrate that the degree of the pupil's impairment 
as described in Section 3030 (a through j) requires special education and 
related services which cannot be provided with modification of the regular 
school program. The specific processes and procedures for implementation of 
these criteria shall be developed by each Special education Local Plan Area and 
included in th§ local plan pursuant to Section 56220 (aj of the Education Code. 

(a) A papii has a hearing impairment, whether permanent or fiactaating/ 
which impairs the prociessing of linguistic information through hearing, even 
with 2unplif icatiohi and which adversely affects educational performance^ 
Processing linguistic information includes speech reception and speech discri- 
mination. 

(bj A pupil has concomitant hearing and visual impairments / the combi- 
hatibh of Which causes severe communication, developmental , and educational 
problems. 

(c) A pupil has a language or speech disorder as defined in Section 
56333 of the Education Code/ and it is determined that the pupil's disorder 
meets one or more of the following criteria: 

(1) Articulation disorder. 

(A) The pupil displays reduced intelligibility or an inability to use 
the speech mechanism which significantly interferes with communication and 
attracts adverse attention. Significant interference occurs when the pupil's 
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c«petency is below that «pected for fits or her chronological age or devel^- 
mental level. 

(B) A pupii does not meet the criteria fo. an articulation disorder if 
the sole assessed disability is an abnormal swallowing pattern. 
6j (2) Abnormal Voice. A pupil h.s an abnormal voice Which is character- 

7 ized by persistent, defective voice quality, pitch, or loudness. 

8 (3) Fluency Disorders. A pupil has a fluency disorder when th. flow of 

9 verbal expression including rate and rhythm adversely affects communication 
lOfbetween the pupil and listener. 

iiS (4, ^.anguage Disorder. The pupil has a language disorder when he or she 
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meets both of the following criteria: 

(A) using more than one assessment procedure, the pupil scores at least 
1.5 standard deviations below the mean, or below the 7th percentile, for his or 
her Chronological age or developmental level on test3 in one or more of the 
following areas of language development: morphology, syntax, ..mantics, or 
pragmatics, when standardized t.sts are considered to be invalid for the 
specific pupil, the expected language performance level shall be determined by 
alternative n,eans as specified on the assessment plan, and 

^B) The pupil display, inappropriate or inadequate usage of expr.ssive 
language as measured on a representative spontaneous language sample of a 
minimum of fifty utternances. (sic) 

(d) A pupil has a visual impairment which, even with correction, ad- 



24jversely affects a pupil's educational perfoifmance. 



(e} A pupil has a sevore orthopedic impairment which adversely affects 
the pupil', educational performance. Such orthopedic impairments include impair- 
ents caused By congenital anomaly, impairments caused by disease, and 
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impairments from other causes* 

(f) A pupil has limited strength, vitality or alertness, due to chronic 
or acute health problems which adversely affect a pupil's educational perform- 
ance. In accordance with Section 56026 (ej of the Education Code, such physic:;l 
disabilities shall not be temporary in nature as defined in Section 3001 (x)i 
iq) h pupil exhibits any cbmbihatioh of the following autistic-like 
behaviors, to include but not limited to; 

(1) An inability to use oral language for appropriate ccranuhicatibni 

(2) A history of extreme withdrawal or relating to people inappropriately 
and continued impairment in social interaction from infancy through early child- 
hood, 

(3) An obsession to maintain sameness. 

(4) Extreme preoccupation with objects or inappropriate use of objects 
or both, 

(5) Extreme resistance to controls. 

(6) Displays peculiar motoric mannerisms and motility patterns. 

(7) Self-stimulating, ritualistic behavior. 

(h) A pupil has significantly below average general intellectual func- 
tioning existing concurrently with deficits in adaptive behavior and manifested 
during the developmental period, which adversely affect a pupil's educational 
performance* 

(i) Because of a serious emotional disturbance, a pupil exhibits one or 
more of the following characteristics over a long period of time and to a marked 
degree, which adversely affect educational performance: 

(1) An inability to learn which cannot be explained by intellectual, 
sensory^ or health factors^ 

(2) An inability to build or maintain satisfactory interpersonal 
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relationships with peers and tiachirs. 

(3) inappropriate types of behavior or feiiings under normal ci^5um- 
Btances exhibited in several situatiohs. 

(4) A general pervasive ;nood of unhappiness or depression. 

(5) A tendency to develop physical syrnptoms or fears associated with 
6 1 personal or school problems. 

7| (D> A pupil has a disorder in 5ne or more of the basic psychological 

8 processes involved in understanding or in u.ing language, spoRen or Written, 

9 which may manifest itself in an impaired ability to iist.n, thinR, speak, read, 
10 writ., spell, or do mathematical calculations, and has a severe discrepancy 
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between intellectual ability and achievement in one or more of the academic 
areas specified in Sections 56337(a) of the Education Code. Por the purpose of 
Section 3030 (j) : 

(1) Basic psychological processes include attention, visual processing, 
auditory processing, sensory-motor skills, cognitive abilities including asso- 
ctation, conceptualization and expression^ 

(2) Intellectual ability includes both acquired learning and learning 
potential and shall be determined by a systematic assessment of intellectual 
functioning. 

(3) The level of achievement includes the pupxl's level of competence 



in materials and subject ..atter explicitly taught iu school and shall be 
measured by standardized achievement tests. 

(4) When standardized tests are considered to be valid for a specific 
pupil, a severe discrepancy shall be determined by. first, converting into 
SSjconuncn standard scores the achievement test score and the ability te.t score 
20 to be compared; second, computing the difference between these common standard 
27 scores; and third, comparing this computed difference to the product 6f K5 
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1 1 multiplied by the standard deviation of the distribution of computed differences 



2 

3 



cf students taking these achievement and ability tests. A computed difference 
which equals or exceeds the product of 1.5 multiplied by the standard deviation 

4 I of this distribution of computed differences indicates a severe discrepancy 

5 when such discrepancy is corroborated by other assessment data which may include 

6 other tests^ scales^ instruments, observations and work samples^ as appropriate 

7 {5} When standardized tests are considered to be invalid for a specific 

8 pupil, the discrepancy shall be measured by alternative means as specified on 

9 the assessment plan. 

10 (6) The discrepancy shall not be primarily the result of limited school 

111 experience or poor school attendance. 

12 1 3031. Additional Eligibility Criteria for Individuals with Exceptional Needs 
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Age Birth to Four Years and Nine tonths. 

(a) A child, age birth to four years and nine months, shall qualify as 
an individual with exceptional needs pursuant to Education Code Secticn 
56026(0) (1) and (2) if the Individualized Education Program Team determines 
that the child meets the following criteria: 

(1) Is identified as an individual with exceptional needs pursuant to 
Section 3030, and 

(2) is identified as requiring intehsive special education and services 
by meeting one of the following: 

(A) The child is functioning at or below 50% of his or her chronological 
age level in any one of the following skill areas: 

1. gross or fine motor development; 

2. receptive or expressive languagexdevelopment; 

3. social or emotional development; and 

4. cognitive development ^ 
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(Bj ^^e child is functibnihg between 51% and 75% of his bi her ahiono- 
logicai age level in any two of the skill areas identified in Section 3031 (2) (A) 

(C) The child has a .disabling medical condition or congenital syndrome 
which the Individualized Education Program Team determines has a high predict- 
ability of requiring intensive special education and services* 

(b) Programs for individuals with exceptional needs younger than three 
years of age are permissive in accordance with Section 56001 {c} of the Education 
code except for those programs mandated pursuant to Section 56425 of the Educa- 
tion Code. 
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^ ^ STATE OF SALIFORNIA 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUGATION 

STATt EDUCAHON BUILDING, 721 CAPITOt UXLL, SXCRAUCNTO 95614 

September i, 1982 



TO: Special Education local Plan Area Administrators 

Cbuixty ajad. blstric^ Superintendents of Schools 

FROM: Louis S. Barber^ Assistant Superintendent 
and Director^ Office of Special Education 

SUBJECT: Frequently Asked Questions Regarding Adapted Physical Education 



* Humeroas_ requests from the -field indicate a need to clarify issues regarding the 
eiigibiiity of students for adapted physifcal education in accordance with 
Education Code Sections 56363(b)(5)_aQd 567 and (b); and to describe the 

services and personnel responsible for providing adapted physical education; 



The major change In the eligibility criteria for adapted physical education con- 
cerns the exclusion of individuals with tpipbrary physical dlsabllltltes. Iti 
general^ the services to be provided in adapted physical education as a_ designated 
instruction and service (DIS) have hot changed from the adapted physical educa-* 
tlbn services formerly referred to as Itlheraht or remedial physical education. 



* California Administrative Code CCAC^,^ Title 5 regulations, effective March 5, 
1982^ describe adapted physical educa^ as providing for i« individuals with 
exceptional needs i^o require developmental^ instruction and who 

P???^'^^f^-??P"" participation in the activities of the general physical 
education program, modified general physical education program^ or in a specially 
designed physical educciti on program in a special class* Cohsiiltatlve services • 
^7 be provided for the purpose of Identifying supplpiehtary aids an^ services 
or modifications necessary for successful partlclpatlbh in the regular physical 
education program or specially designed physical education programs." The 
determination for adapted physical education services. follows the rationale of 
eligibility based on heed rather than oh categorical labels. Note : The term 
''physical disabilities'* is hot included Ih current regulations^ 

To assist Special Educatibh. Local. Plan Areas ^SELPAs). in deveioping program 
eligibility criteHa for adapted physical it is necessary to describe 

theelements of a cbmprehehsive physical education program for individuals with 
exceptional needs. Elements should include, but not be limited to: 

^* A ctxrriculum^containlng instru^ ^^^^ address ali areas of 

motor performance soch as motor development, skill development, physical 
fitness, perceptual motor, and severe medical disabilities. 

* Note to Readers: These code sections and Title 5 regulations are outdated and 
have been superseded by amehdmehts effective January 1, 1984. The ''frequently 
asked questions" and answers are still informative. 
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2. 



Assessment techniques and tools that address all areas of moro^ diviiop- 
oent. skill development, physical fltneSs, perceptual motor and severe 
oedlcal disabilities. 



3. Program placement options that meet the least restriattvi eirivlronment 
requirements of state and federal laws on a continuum such as: 

- Regular physical educatl6h» conducted by physical education teacher 
or regular classroom teacher^ Including nonhandl capped and handi- 
capped students. 

- Regular physical education, with modifications conducted by physical 
education teacher or regular ciassrooo teacher, including nonhandi- 
capped and handicapped students.. 

- Specially designed physical education conducted by a special education 
teacher for handicapped students. 

- Adapted physical education conducted by an adapted physical educa- 
tion teacher in a restricted setting ^this program is considered to 
be a designated instruction and service (DIS)). 

The eaiifomia Association for Health and Physical Education, Recreation and 
Dance developed a matrix that describes elewnts of a physical education 
program which may assist SELPAs in their nianning. The attached chart hai 
excerpts from the original matrix, deleting the eaotional development area 
and other physical education programs, and is otay an example for your infor- 

^e procedure for determining an individual 's needs with wipect to special 
education does not differ from that involvihg any other suspected disability. 
A student referral begins the process, followed by the development of an as^ess- 
■^nt^plan. if performance in motor development is an area of suspected dis- 
ability, then the assessment plan should incorporate testing in this area. 
The assessment report Or reports is/are prepared and presented to an lEP team. 
tt^tu'^^ findings, the lEP team discusses present levels of performance, 
eligibility, goals, objectives and piacawnt options. The lEP team, in deter^ 
mining the physical education program 8ef.ting, must consider the least restric- 
tive environment for the student. 

Following are frequently asked questions regarding adapted physical education: 
1. What is a temporary disability? 

CAC Title 5, Section 3001 (x) deecribeB "t^pbraty physical disability" as a 

.disability incurred while a pupil was a regular education pupil and 
Which at the termination of the temporary physical disability, the pupil 
can, without special intervention, reasonably be expected to return to his 
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or her regular education class* " If the disability is determined to be 
-temporary", then the program is not the responsibility of special education. 
Students with temporary disabilities should be allowed an opportunity to 
participate in a regular physical education program, with modifications as 
necessary. 

2. ^es a student need a medical doctor's prescription or note to be eligible 
for adapted physical education? 



For students with severe medical disabilities such as a heart. condition, 
asthma or postural iieyiation^. the SELPA may develop a policy requiring or 
recommending a medical doctor's involvement. There are two major areas 
where a doctor's involvement would be appropriate: (a5 diagnosis of a 
severe medical disability, and (bj a_de8cription of any restrictions in the 
physical education program (e^g.^ limitations in range of motion, limited 
running br calls thenlcs^i A doctor's prescription indicating only that the 
student should receive adapted physical education is not helpful to the IE? 
teami Information from a doctor should describe the specif ic; limitations 
or restrictions to follow When planning the student's physical education 
program. It is the lEP team which determines the appropriate physical 
education program. However, it may not always be necessary to have the 
medical doctor's involvement. SELPAs requiring parents to obtain a medical 
doctor's diagnosis and/or prescription^ in order for their child to be 
considered for adapted physical education^ may_als6_be_ responsible for 
paying such medical assessment services. Medical assessment/diagnosis, 
when required as a condition for receiving special^ be at no 

cost to parents* In addition^ failure to provide a medical prescription/ 
diagnosis should not be used as a basis for denial of educational service. 

3. is a medical doctor's note recommending adapted physical education Rufficient 
to determine eligibility? 

Mo. Eligibility is determined by conducting a multidisciplinary assessment 
as described in the assessment plan^ fbllqwe individualized education 

program meeting (E.C. Section 56322(aHb^). A physician's note alone would 
hot meet the requirements of a multidisciplinary approach to detera^ 
eligibility. Assessments In the area. of motor development and performance 
are necessary to detenidne the appropriate physical ed^ program. In 

addition to testing specific motor skiiis and capabilities, classrooms, 
play ground-home observation and teacher devised tests may be useful in 
developing a thorough understanding of the student's ability to participate 
in the regular physical-education program or adapted physical education 
when indicatedi Parents may provide a current physician's report, which 
shall be considered by the public education agency. 

^* has such severci emotional problems that he or she cannot 

function in the specially designed physical education program provided by 
the special class teacher eligible for adapted physical education? 
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The asseasment and iEP process identifies performance levels, needs of 
individuals, and eligibility for special education. Before itilSin^ 
adapted physical education, every effort must be made to utilise the^ 
IJ^^J^J 1*'^'^"^^*^""'^^° program, through modifications or speciil design 
Jhi r iJ* ^""^^ as behavior modification techniques or couSseitK 

whicb^ddress the emotional disturbance could be employed, if this is 
determined to,i«p.de the student's performance in the physical education 
iTSr; f ^he^°'^if°^3 disability i. such that the'pupil caSot faction 
r^rrr^^ ".f.^"'"^ education program with modification, then a more 

K 'f^-^"^ Tn''^ education instruction 

conducted by the special education teacher is less restrictive than adapted 

5. Can adapted physical education be the only service a pupil receives in 
Special education? 

S^^i * P»Pii ™«t first be identified as an individual with exceptionii 
needs. If the assessed needs indicate an inability to participate in the 
regular, modified, or specially designed physical .ducafion progrLs a^ 
frr1irtT^'*?"?'j'"'"^^"^^ instructibh, the student 'is^eltglble 
se^ice^^^^f ^r?i,:?;e"."°"' ^^^^ ^^^^ 

in summary, it is recomiended that SELPAs utilize i vi^iety of asseigment 
tL™lh^«''''"''"""r"'^ performance in physicli edJcation to .^ure 

2uc-S r'?' '^u™ ^ aaditionai necessity is a physical 

t^^i^l^'^^.'^'' ''^'^' defines a fall continuum of placement options 
?ncludln. restrictive environment. Program placemfnt options' 

tJon sSciai^'le'f- f .''r modified general physical educa- 

tion, specially designed physical education in a special class and adanted 

Any questions regarding this memorandum should be directed to: 

Local Administrative Assistance Unit 
Officeof Special Education 
California State Department of Education 
721 Capitol Malli Rpbm 656 
Sacramento, CA 95814 



Telephones: (916) 445-3561 (Sicramento) or 
(213) 620-4262 (Los Angeles) 
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P.E. in epeciel 
dey eleaa with 
iRbdificetidna 



(e) s Ad^ted P.E. (DIS) 



•thie matrix provides QuideNnM for claMjficatlon of motor perlormance Into 
Haefth. P.E.. Recfeation, and Dance. Used with ptrmlstion. 

**Placem«f)t options are flexible and may overiap is indicated by dotted lines, 
rapraaant continuum of least reatrlctive environment (a) ^ i«M restrictive, (e) * 



levels for placement. Decisions ire still the responsibility of the lEP team. Excerpts from Cslifbrnis Association for 

Consideration should be given to the needs of the totsi child in making piscement decisions. Piscemeni options 
' more restrict've. 
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LAi .iinif ted "School District 

Division of Spaciai Education ADAPTED Pi^SiCAL EDUCATION AS A DESIGNATED INSTRUCTION 5 SERVIC^ (ois) 

— MgilD ASSESsm Ai mm immir^, nvmm 



Areas of 
Suspected 

Physical/Motor 

5eficit 



RECOHMEiED 
ASSESSlffiNTS 



ASSESSMENT 
RESULTS 
iNDieATING 
ELIGIBILITY 



Physical 
Disability 



1. Physicians' 
Diagnosis/Reports 

2. Narses' Reports 

3. Physical/ 
Occupational 
Therapists' 
Reports 



Motor Development 



1. Adapted Physical 
Education Assess 
ment Scales (APEAS) 

2, Baiey Scales of 
Motor Developiiierit 



Perceptual-Motor 
Skills 



Education Skill 
Development 




Inventory of Basic 
Skills (Motor) 

4, Denver Develop- 
mental Screening 



2. Developmental 
Test of Visual- 



2. Body Coordina- 

, tion Test for 

Motor Integration Children (BCTC) 
(Beery) ^ 

3. Brunicks/Oser- 

3. Brigance Diagnostic! 3. Motor-Free Visual °^ 

Inventory of Basic Perception Test ' "otorProfici- 



Physical 
Fitness 



4. Purdue Perceptua 
Motor Survey 



Test 



Results indicate that 
as a result of severe 
medical disability 
br iipainnent, the 
papii's physical 
activities will 
require signigicant 
modification. 



5. 



6. Ordinal Scales 

7, Feabody Develop- 
mental Motor Scale 



Results indicate a 
signigicant develop- 
iiieiital delay, in Jotor 
performance of two 
years or more below 
the mean. 



Results indicate a 
significant reduc- 
tion in perceptual 
motor fuhctiohing. 
of One and one-half 
or more standard 
deviations below 
the mean. 



4. Cratty's Six 
Category Gross 
Motor Test 

5. Move-Grow Learn 
Movement Skills 
Survey 

6. Stott Motor 
Ability Test 



2. American Ass 'n of 



Health Physical 
Education Recrea- 
tion. & Dance Youth 
Fitness 

3. California Youth 



Results indicate a 
cant 



tion in physical 
education. skill 
performance of 
one and one-half 
standard deviations 
below the mean. 



4. Project Unique 



Results. indicate a 
significant reduction 
in levels of physical 
fitness performance 
of one and one-half 
standard deviations 
below the norm. 
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WAYS IN WHiOH HANDICAPPiNS 
QQNDiT|ONS 

MAY BE Manifested In Motor 
perforManoe 



CRITERIA 

(a) A pupil has a hearing impairment; 

(b) A pupil has cdncdmitaht hearing and visual 
impairrrients, the cbmbihatibh of which 
causes severe communication, develop- 
mentat, and educational problems: 

(c) A pupil has a language or speech disorder. 



(d) A pupil has a visual impairment which, even 
with correction, adversely affects a pupirs 
educational perfbrmahee. 

(ej A pupil has a severe orthopedic impairment. 



(f) A pupil has limited strength, vitality, or alert- 
ness, due to chronic or acute health 
prbblems: 

(g) A pupil exhibits any combination of autistie- 
like behaviors. 



(h) A pupil has significantly beldw-avei age 
general intellectual functioning. 

(i) A pupil exh ibits a serious emotional 
disturbance. 

(j) A pupil has a disorder in one or more of the 
basic psychological processes and has a 
severe discrepancy between inteilectual 
ability and achievement. 



PERFORMANCE PROBLEMS 

Fbbr balance 
Poor equilibrium 

Developmental delays 
Problems learning motor skills 



Associating words with movements 
Discriminating sounds 
Directionality 
Tempo 

Poor visual tracking 
Poor spatial relations 
Directibhality 

Limited range of movement 
Poor flexibility 
Poor strength 
Limited speed 
Lbw endurance 

Tires easily 
Flaccid muscle tbne 
Unable to adjust to change 

Oyerrespbhsive to sensory stimuli 

Underresponsive to sensory stimuli 

Flaccid muscle tone 

Isblated motor skills 

Missed developmental milestones 

Develbpmenta! delays 

Trouble grasping game concepts 

Unable to use skills apprbpriately 
Cahhbt relate/accept rules 

Podrattehtibh 

Visual perceptibh disbrders 

Unable to tolerate or interpret other forms of 

sensory stimuli 
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LEARNING ACTlViTiES 



, following learhing nativities include exercises to be uied during the 

training session and assignments for trainees to do outside of the training 
session. ^ 

EffiRCISES TO BE USED DURING THE TRAINING SESSION 

1. DEVELOP A YARDSTieK. Distribute the following list 5f iotor patterns to 
participants. Ask theffl to rank order the sequence that these develop in 
a normal child by using number one to indicate the one that develops first 
and number eight to indicate the one that develops last. Discuss and 
compare their ranking with the answers below: 

Developmental miXestones Answers 

Uses preferred hand for throwing 4 

Steps before and after throwing 2 

Jumps over eight-inch object 6 

Grasps with neat, pincher grasp 1 

Plays small group games 7 

Balances on either foot 3 

Catches ball with hands 5 

Plays team sports competitively 8 

Total time for learning activity is 20 minutes. 

2. LOOK THEM OVER. Provide as many manuals of motot performance tests as 
possible (preferably enough so each participant can have one). These 
could be obtained from local school districts or offices of the county 
superintendent; of schools, or each workshop participant could be asked to 
bring one. Allow 3G minutes for participants to look over the manuals, 
scan the administration procedures, and study at least one test item. 
Discuss with the group the following questions that are relative to the 
test they have reviewed: 



How would students^ performance on the test ypu reviewed be affected 
if they had a speech and/or language disorder? 

How would students' performance on the test you reviewed be affected 
if they had a severe orthopedic impairment? 

How would students' performance on the test you reviewed be affected 
if they had a disorder in one or more of the basic psychological 
processes? 

How would you, on the test you reviewed, determlni the level at which 
motor performance would adversely affect educational performance, 
which includes physical education? 

Total time for learning activity is 45 minutes. 



ASSIGNMENTS FOR TRAINEES TO DO OUTSIDE OF THE TRAINING JSESSION 



DISCOVERY. When you go back to your school district, find but what tests 
are currently being used by adapted physical edacatbra to assess pupils. 

total time fbr learning activity is five minutes to make assignment, 
trainer may want participants to send list of tests to him or her; the 
total time Is undetermined for this optional assignment. 



INVENTORY. Make a list of all motor performance teses available in your 
district^ including those that the psychbibgists, occupational therapists, 
and physical therapists have^ Familiarize yourself with the tests so that 
you can discuss the appropriateness of a given test for a student and know 
how to use the results. 

Total time for learning activity Is five minutes to make assignment. 
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PRETEST 
Eligibility 



ERIC 



NAME _ POSITION 

LOCATION 

OF TRAINING 



DATE 



1. List thr-e types of motor deficits that may precipitate a referral of a 
student t J adapted physical education DIS through the lEP team. 



a. 
b. 



2. 



State two areas of need as defined in the eligibility criteria that could 
refer a student for adapted physical education. 



a. 
b. 



3. List two tests that can be used to assess motor deficits. 



a. 
b. 
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PRETEST ANSWERS 
Eligibility 



NAME — -- POSITION 



LOCATION 

OF TRAINING DATE 



1. List three types of motor deficits chat may precipitate a referral of a 
student to adapted physical education DIS through the lEP team. 

a. Severe medical disability 

b« Deficit in motor development 

c* Deficit in motor sicills 

d. Low fitness 

e« Deficit in perceptual-motor function 



2. State two areas of need as defined in the eligibility criteria that could 
refer a student for adapted physical education. 

a. Visual impairment 

b. Severe orthopedic impairment 

c. Limited strength^ vitality , alertness 

d. Autisticliice behaviors 

e^ Below average inteilectuaiiy 
f. Severe emotional disturbance 

gm Disorder in one or more basic psychological processes 



3. List two tests that can be used 

a. APEA 

b. Bay ley 

c. Brlgance 
di Dehver 
e^ koontz 
f^ Peabody 
g. VMI 



to assess motor deficits. 

h- Purdue 

i. ICTC 

J . Brunlhks 

ki eratty 

li Stott 

m. AAHPERD Youth Fitness 

n. California Physical Performance 




14 
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POST-TEST 



Eligibility 

NAHE 



POSITION 



LOCATION 
OF TRAINING 



DATE 



1. 



Cite five types of motor deficits, outlined in the Phvslcal P^r^n^fi^,, 



a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 



fducatl^."^'' "^^^ ' ^^^P^-^' physical 



education, 
a. 
hi 



3. List one test in four of the five areas that could be used to measure 
students having suspected disorders in motor performance. 



a; 
b. 
c. 

d. 
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POST-TEST ANSWERS 
Eligibility 



NAME 



POSITION 



LOCATION 
OF TRAINING 



DATE 



1. Cite five types of motor deficits ^ outlined in the Physical Education 
Program Matrix, which may indicate a student's need for adapted physical 
edacatioa. 

a. Severe medical disability 

b. Hbtbr development 

c. Motor skill 

d. Fitness 

e« Perceptual motor 

2. State two areas that would indicate a student's need for adapted physical 
education. 

a. Severe orthopedic impairment 

bi Limited strength, vitality, or alertness 

c« Disorder in one or more of the basic psychological processes 
d. Serious emotional disturbance 
ei Autisticlike behavior 

3. List one test in four of the five areas that could be used to measure 
students having suspected disorders in motor performance. 

a. See answers to Pretest Item Number 3. 

b« Physician's reports 

c. Nurse's reports 

d. Physical therapy/ occupational therapy reports 
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SECTION II-B 
ASSESSMENT 



TRAINER'S NOTES 



This section Is intended to acqoatnt participants with some of the more 
coDimbn instruments (tests) used to determine students* current levels of per- 
formance for the purpose of placement in a program atid/dr planning a program. 
It includes sections from legislation aid pertinent to the process 

of assessment. The section Sis t be_ used. ih_ its_ entirety. to laairitaih continuity. 
The ability to accurately observe and describe motor performance is needed by 
the trainer to effectively implement this section. A field specialist may be 
asked to addresd this section. 

Before using this section: 

i. Check to see that ail the materials are included in the packet for this 
section. These materials should include: 

a. Subsections: purpose of the sectidhi overview^ and objectives for 



b. Relevant sections from California Administrative Code, Title 5, 



Education, and the Jlducat ion Code 
c. Suggested btitlihe for training 
di Background Information 
e. Handouts: 

(1) As many mdtbr performance tests as can be gathered together — 
preferabi ' one per participant 

(2) tos Angeles Unified School District, Adapted Physical Education 

as a Designated Instruction and Services (DIS) Rec^mended Assess* 
ment Guidelines, Los Angeles, Bulletin No. 41, April 20, 1982, 
Attachment A. 

(3) "iS» Timeline," California State Department of Education^ 



f • Overhead transparencies 

g. Learning activities 

(1) E:. irciseo to be used during the training session 

(2) Pre- and post-tests 

h. Selected references 



trainees 



October 6, 1980. 




^2 
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PORPbSE 



on^na^n^'^^?^^ ° i^- ^ to_ develop knowledge and skills for devel^ 

r ? assessment plan for perceived motor limitations. For 

adapted physical educators, a second purpose is to develop skills for adminis- 
tering tests that will expand their repertoire of skills for asslsflL 
students' need for adapted physical education. 

OVERVIEW 

^.is section reviews legislative mandates fiiitive to testing, measure- 
''^f 'z^nd assesssment including time lines, criteria for selection of tests - 

tff^°li^J'ti''^'^ '^'^l'^'^'^^'^' includes relevant sections* 

o Lf^^^yf^ f ^"""'f Code , Title 5. Education, and other official doc- 
uments that relate to the process of assessment. A great deal of professional 
literature and practical experience of the author is included in the background 
inrormation section^ 

^ ^ At the^ conclusion of this training, given the entire section is used, the 
trainee will be able to: 

1. Name at _ least three tests commonly used tb measure performance in each 
of the four categories of motor deficit and indicate the age range for 
which each is hbrmed. 

2. Name three typical test items used to measure iotb? deficits in each of 
edaca£ion"^^^°''^^^ "^^"^ ^° determine eligibility for adapted physical 

3. Name one new testing instruient, describe the types of movement prbbleis 
that would warrant using that test, and indicate the age range of students 
tor whom the test would be appropriately used. 

NOTE: The trained is encouraged to check regularly the validity of the cita- 
tions before implementing this section. 
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SEtEeTED ARTietES mm GAL£FORNIA EDUCATION 
-CgD|, PART 30, SPECiAL EDUdATION PROGRAMS 



Article 2. Assessment 



56320«- Before any actlbn. is_ taken, vlth respect t initial plac^ent of an 

individaai with exceptional needs in special education instruction, an individ-_ 
ual assessment of the pupil's educational needs shall be conducted, by qualified 
persons^ in accdrdante with requireinients including, but not limited to, all of 
the following: 



(a^ testing.andassessmeht materials. and ^p^ for the pur- 
poses of assessment and placement of individuals with exceptional needs are 
selected and administered so as not to be racially, culturally, or sexuaiiy 
discriminatory. 

(b) Tests atfed other assessment materials meet all the fdllbwing 
requirements: 

(i) Are provided and administered in the pupii^s primary language 
or other mode of coimminication, uniess the assessment plan indicates 
reasons why such provision and admlnistratibti are not clearly feasible. 

(2^ Have been validated for the specific purpose for which they 
are used. 

(3) Are administered by trained personnel in conformance with the 
Instructions provided by the producer of such tests and other assessment 
materials .... 

(c) tests and other assessment materials included those tailored to 

assess specific areas of educational need m m • • 



(d) Tests are selected and administered to best ensure that when a test 
administered to a pupil with impaired sensory ^ manual^ or speaking skills pro- 
duces test re8u2 t8_ that accurately reflect the pupil's aptitude, achievement 
level, or any other factors the test. pu^ to measure and not thc^ pupil's 
impaired sensory, manual, or speaking skills uniess those skills are the 
factors the test purports to measure. 

(e) No single procedure is itised as the sole criteribh for determining an 
appropriate educational program for ah individual with exceptional heeds. 

(f) The pupil is assessed in all areas related to the suspected disability 
including, where appropriate, . • • motor abilities .... 

36321. (a) Whenever an assessment for the development or revision of the 
individualized education program is to be conducted^ the parent of the pupil 
shallbe giveh^ in writing, a proposed assessment plan within 15 days of the 
referral for assessments A copy of the notice of parent rights shall be 
attached to the assessment plan. 
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proposed assessBeht plan given ib parents shaii meet all 6f 
the foiiowlng reqtilreiSents: 

(1) Be In language easily understood by the geMrai public. 
^ Be provided in the primary langui^i of the parent or other 

feasibier™" ^^"^ ^ ""^^^ ^° ^° ^° clearly not 

(3) E^laih the types of assessments to be cbnductedi 

_ (4) State that no individualized education program will result 
from the assessment without the consent of the parent. 

4^1 ^° shall be cODdticted unless the written consent of the 

SIS f» °^»=S«**^P^i°'^^to the assessment except pursuant to Je) of Section 
5b506, i.e., when the school district prevails in a fair hearing regarding 
the «8ess*nt. The parent shall have at least 15 days from the receipt^f 

P^!"" "^^""^ * decision. Assessment may begin 
lom^lately upon receipt of such Consent. 

56322. The assessment shall be conducted by persons competent to perfbrm the 
assessment, as^ determined by the school district, count/office, or special 
education services region. '•'•x'-t:, ut specxaj. 



56327*^ The personnel who assess pupil shit 1 prepare a written report or 
reports, as appropriate, of the results of each assessment. The report shall 
include, but not be limited to. all the following: 

(a) Whether the pupil may need special educatlbn and related Services. 
(b5 The basis for m^ing the determination. 

(c) The relevant behavior noted during the observation of the pupil 
in an i^) prop i late settings ^ *^ 

^(d) The relationship of that behavior to the pupil's academic and 
social functiotttngi 

_ (e) The educationally relevant health and development, and medical 
rindings, if ai^. 

(f) ^Fbr pupils with learning disabilities, whethir there is such a dis- 
crepancy between achievement and ability that it cannot be corrected without 
special education and related services* wxcnouc 

«^ o=-*^ 4* determination concerning the effects of environmental, cultural, 
or economic disadvantage, where appropriate. ' 

?f materials, ind equipment for 

pu^Jiianfto sictiof 56136.'''^''"^'*^^' ^^""^^ estabUshed 
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56;29i The parent of the pupil shall be provided with written notice that he 
or she may obtain, upon request, a copy of the findings of the assessment or 
assessments conducted • • • • This notice may be provided as part of the 
assessment plan given to parents pursuant to Section 56321 • The notice shall 
include all the following: 

(a) An individualized education program team conference, including the 
parent. and his or her representatives, shall be scheduled, pursuant to Sec- 
tion 56341 ^*_tb discuss the assessment, the educational recommendations, and 
the reasons for these recbmmehdatibhs. 

. (b) A parent has the right to obtain, at_ public expense^ an independent 
educational assessment of the pupil from qualified specialists, as defined by 
regulations of the board, if the parent disagrees with an assessment obtained 
by the public education agency. 



Article 5« Review 



5638D. (a) The district^ special education services regibii^ or county bffice 
shall maintain procedures for cohductihg, bh at least ah annual basis^ reviews 
of ail individualized educatiohprograms. the procedures shall provide for the 
revi«^w of the pupil's progress and the appropriateness of placement, and the 
making of any necessary revisions. 



56381i_ A reassessment of the pupil^based uiwhprbcedures specified in Article 
2 (commencing with Section 563205 shall be conducted at least every threeyears 
or more frequently, if conditions warrant, or if the pupii*s parent_ or teacher 
requests a tiew assessment and a new individualized education program be 
developed. 

If the reassessment so indicates, a new individualized education program 
shall be developed. 



*See Module III for citation. 
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CAfctFbRNjA-j fflM i N i StRATIVE CODE . TITLE 5^ EDUCATION 

Article 3 



3022. ASSESSMENT PLAN. 

In addition to the assessment plan requirements of Educatibh ebde SeciEton 56321 
the proposed written assessment plan shaii include a description of any recent 
assessments conducted, including any available independent assessments and any 
assesonent inforsatioh the parent requests to be considered, and information 
indicating the pupil's primary language and the pupil's language proficiency In 
the primary language as determined by another section of the Education Code 



o 
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SUGGESTED OUTLINE FOR TRAINING 



introduction 

1. Pretest on ^dttcation Code and regulations governing eligibility ^ 

2. Review test. 

Calif orhla Adalntstfative Cbde > Title 5, Education, Regulations and 
Education Code 



1. Discuss unique characteristics of assessment regulations as they apply 
to tndtor assessment. 

2. Discuss requirements of test materials as they apply to tools measuring 
motor behavior. 

the assesanent process 

1. Discussion of terms used in motor assessment 



a. Testing 

b^ Measurement 

c. Evaluation 

d. Assessment 

2. Performance testlhg 

a^ Criteria for selecting an instrument 

b. test administration 

Some areas of development commonly used to measure various aspects of 
motor performance 

Im Motor development 

2^ Perceptual-motor skills 

3. Physical education skill development 

4. Physical fitness 

Summary 

!• Summarize types of performance tests and test items used in each 
type. 

2. Select learning activities. 

3^ Post-test on regulations and procedures for motor assessment. 
4. Distribute handouts. 
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BACKGROUND INFORMATION 
Coianbnly Used Assessment Tools 

The following section contains an annotation of tools commonly used to 
measure motor performance of Individuals with exceptional needs.* 

MOTOR BEVELdBffiNT 
BAYLEY SCALES OF MOTOR DEVELOPMENT 

Available: Psychological Corporation 

757 Third Ave. 
New York, NY 16617 

Validity: None reported 

Reliability: .68— .92 split half (medlaS .84) 

dbjectivity: Items scored pass/fail, allows omission, 

refusal, and parent's report 

Norming sample: 1,262 noilnal children, two through thirty months 

old 

Perfc ancea measured; Gross motoi development, sensory perception 

. 45 minutes for individually admlSlatered motor 

portion, kit available from publisher 

^OTms: Expressed as ratios in a psychomotor index score 

Requires special training 

DENVER : SVELOrHEi:,' iT iCREENINn TEST 

Available: University of Colorado Medical Center 

Denver, CO 86226 

Validity: .97 with Yale Developmental ExamlnatioS 

Reliabiixty: Ranges from ,66--. 93 on testing and retesting 

for four parameters 

Objectivity: Tasks are scored pass, fail, refusal, or S5 5ppo?- 

tunity for child to perform, some items may be 
scored by report of parent 

*This annotation has been selected from; ThezMew Adapted Phy»tcal Education : 
A Developmeatal Approach by Janet A. Seaman and Karen P. DePauw, Mayfield — 
Publishing Company, ralo Alt5, ealifomia, 1982. Used with permission. 
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Norming sample: 



1,643 children from birth to six years 



Performances measured: 



105 tasks representing personal-social fiiie motor — 
adaptive^ laiiguagei and gross motor divelbpmenti 
identifies development delays 



Economy : 



Norms: 



Time depends on age of child and nomber of items 
includes small toy, rattle, piece of yam, paper 
and pencil for scribbling and drawing, box of 
raisins J eight small cubes, small bottle, pictures 
of familiar objects, small ball. 

Charts showing at what age level 10, 25, 50, 75, 
and 90 percent of children can perform specific 
tasks 



ROONTZ eaiLD DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 
Available: 



Validity: 



Reliability: 



Objectivity: 
Njnning sample: 

Performance measured: 

Eco.iomy: 



Western Psychological Services 
13081 Wilshire Blvd. 
Lbs Angeles I CA 90025 

Validity of program's reported percentages of 
change over time, no validity of screening in- 
strument reported 

•73 to .82 between classroom and head teachers 
for four parameters screened 

Dichotomoas pass/fail for each item 

Normal children between birth and forty-eight 
months 

550 items measuring gross motor, fine motor social, 
and language development 



Norms r 



Administered informally through observation, time 
uiidetenainable, equipment needed includes common 
items such as tricycle, ball, shoe^ pull^toy, and 
so on 

Associated with developmental tasks reported in 
rh** literature 



Acc v)mppnying program of motor activities available 
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^^"^SL^S^S^"^*""^ Behavioral seiENCE monograph 

Available: IMRID^ George Piabody College 

P.Oi Box 163 
Nashville, TN 37203 

Validity: pace with literature 

Reliability: None reported 

Objectivity: Five-point rating with criteria provided 

Norming sample: Nomal ch^^ birth through age seven for gross 

end birth through age six for 
fine Off 'cent 

Performances measured: 205 ?ro3 ,s and 130 f i le motor tasks 

EquiLieP. udes co.,>on Items found in home and 
schooa- Mint "in'^'i tcrmiued 

*'°™^' Expre.ised iu age equivalents, birth through seveh 

years, for each task 

Accompanying program of motor activities available 
PERCEPTUAL/MOTOR SKILLS 

DEVELOPMENTAL TEST OF VISUAL-MOTOR INTEGRATION (VMI) 

Available: Follett Educatioml Gbrporation 

1018 W. Washington Blvd. 
Chicago, IL 60607 

Validity: .39 between VHI scores and chronological age 

Reliability: Refer to: visual-motor integration (monograph) 

by Keith E. Beery, Follett Publishing Co. , 1967 

Objectivity: Discrete scores on 15 items 

Nonalng sample: Children ranging in ages from two through fifteen 

years 

Performances measured: Ability to imitate drawings of various forms, 

e.g., copying vertical lines, horizontal lines, 
circles, vertical horizontal cross, right oblique 
line, square, and so on 
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Economy: Administered Individually or In groups In IS to 

20 minutes^ required equipment includes test book^ 
let for each child, administration and scoring 
manual, and pencils 

Norms: Expressed in age-equivalents for children four 

through fifteen years 



MVPT MOTOR-FREE VISUAL PEReEPTlON TEST 



Available: Academic Therapy Publications 

20 Commercial Blvd* 
Nbvatb^ CA 94949 

Validity: Bedian correlation of •49 for construct validity 

determined by age differentiation, vd:thin and 
among parameters measured 

Reliability: •SS on test-retest basis 



Objectivity: Right or wrong scores 



Performances measured: Thirty^six items measure spatial relationships, 

visual discrimination, figure-ground, visual 
closure I visual memory (child points to multlple- 
chblce selection) 



Econo^: Individually administered In less than ten minr 

utes; required materials include multiple-choice 
templates, score sheet 

Normlng sample: 883 children^ four through nine years; expressed 

in perceptual age scores 



PURDUE PERCEPTUAL MOTOR SURVEY 

Charles H« Merrill Publishing Company 
1300 Alum Creek Dr, 
Columbus, OH 43216 

i95 test-retest with 30 children one week apart 

Fbur-pblnt rating scale with criteria 

Two hundred randomly selected children grades 
one through four with 50 from each grade; 97 
nonachievers , no motor defects, no retardation^ 
IQ equals 80 

Performances measured: Balance and posture, body image and dlfferentla- 

tlbh^ perceptual-motor match, ocular control, form 
perception 



Available: 



Validity: 
Objectivity: 
Kforming sample: 
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Economy: Administered individually in 45 mimites; required 

equipment Includes chaikboard and dialk, penlight 
yardstick or dbwel^ visual achievement forms, 
standardized test mattual 

One to four: reported means and standard devia- 
tions 



PHYSICAL EDUCATION SKILL DEVELOPMENT 



BRUNINRS-dSERETSkY TEST OF MOTOR PROPICIENCY 



Available: 
Validity: 
Reliability: 
Objectivity: 
Normlng sao^le: 



American Guidance Service 
Circle Pines, MN 55014 

.57 to .78 With age^ it^ relationship to subtest 
• 65 to .87 for internal consistency 

•60 to i89 for items in long formr .86 for short 
form on test-retest basis for 126 children 

Ratios generated fbi: time, repetitions, and errors, 
some items scored pass/fail 

Eight hundred normal children, 80 in each age group 
4i5 to 14.5 years 



Performances measured: Running speed, agility, balance, lateral coordi- 
nation, strength, upper limb coordination, response 
speed, visual-motor coordinatioa, upper limb speed, 
and dexterity 



Economy: 



Norms: 



Individually administered in approximately 45 to 
60 minutes for complete 46-ltem battery, 15 to 20 
minutes for 14-1 tem shortform, required equipment 
for standardized adndnistration included in test 
kit, stopwatch not included 

Expressed in standard scores converted from Z 
scores, percentile ranks, and stanines 
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SIX CATEGORY iSROSS MOTOR TEST 
Available: 



Validity: 

Reliability: 

Objectivity: 



In B>_J^ Cratty, Perceptual-Motor and Educatio nal 
Procesaes. Springfield, IL: Charles C. Thomas' 
1969 

None reported 

.91 test-reteBt or. 83 children 
Five-point rating scale with criteria 
ii-47 
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Ncrmlng sample: 



200 children 



Performance measured: 



Economy: 



Bb^^y perception, gross agility, balance, locomotor 
agility^ ball throwing^ ball tracking 

Administered individually ^ in. about 30 minutes* 
Required equipment includes eight-inch ball, rub- 
ber Softball with 18-inch string attached, four- 
foot by six-foot mat marked off in 12-inch squares, 
clipboard, scoring sheet, stopwatch 



Norms : 



Reported in deciles for children between the age 
of five through twenty-four years trainable men- 
tally retarded (TMR), six through twenty years 
educable mentally retarded (E^fR), and four through 
eleven years (normal IQ) 



PROJECT ACTIVE 



Available: Township of Ocean School Distrirr 

Dow Avenue 
Oakhurst, NJ 07755 

Validity: Motor ability with panel of experts, fitness 

(level two) with Roger's PFi eqiitais .87 

Reliability: Test-retest within one week motor ability (level 

two) equals .53—. 65; (level 3) equals .82 — .86; 
fitness (level two) equals .70^-. 99 

Objectivity: Rating scale with criteria 



Norming sample: Normal, communicatively handicapped, neurologically 

impaired ^ emotibhally disturbed, educable mentally 
retarded five through seventeen years 

Performance iieasui . ■ : Gross body coordination^ balance/ posture orienta- 
tion, eye-hand coordination, eye-foot accuracy, 
ivm strength, abdominal strength, leg strength, 
endurance 



Administered individually in about 20 minutes 
Expressed in percentiles and stanines by age 



Economy: 
Norms: 



ST0fT-M6YES-H£iJD^.F>^0N TEST OF MOTOR IMPAIRMENT 

Avftilabic!: Brook Educational Publishing, btdi 

Box 1171, Guelph 
Ontario, Canada NTH-6N3 

Validity; ^85 with teacher assessment /referral 
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Reliability: 



.91— .99 test/retest wlth_24 children tested two 
days apart* .66— .87 Interrater reliability oh 
28-39 children 



Objectivity: 



Normlng sample: 



Performances measured: 



Economy: 



Norms: 



Threerpbint rating scale for pass^ fail, or faii 
on one body rjide 

Children ages five Ihrough sixteen years, except 
physically handicapped 

Control and balance while immobile ^ speedy eye- 
hand coordination, eye-fbbt coordination, throw-- 
ing, kinesthetic awareness, bilateral control, 
gross motor abilities^ fim; motor abilities, 
neurological dysfmiction 

Administered individually in 20 minutes to non- 
impaired children and >5 minutes to impaired 
children, test kit available from publisher 

Expressed in percentiles based on normal popula- 
tion 



PHYSICAt FITNESS 



SPECIAL FITNESS TEST MANUAL FOR THE MENTALLY RETARDED 



Available: 



Validity: 
Reliability: 
Objectivity: 
Norming sample: 

Performaace measured: 



Norms: 



American Alliance for Health, Physical Education, 

RecreaCv on and Dance 
1900 Association Dr. 
Reston, VA 22091 

None reported 

None reported 

Times ^ repetitions^ and distances 

4^200 mildly_ retarded children ages eight through 
eighteen years 

Arm-shoulder endurance, abdominal endurance , 
agility, leg pbwer^ speed, coordination, cardio- 
respiratory endurance, arm/shoulder power 

Administered ingroups during two phy^iual educa- 
tion periods , required equipment includes hori- 
zontal bar , stopwatch, mat, two wooJen blocks or 
erasers, tape measure ^ softball, and sufficient 
space for running 

Percentiles for male and female mildly retarded 
children ages eight through eighteen years 
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Note: Iiicentlye awards: available for achievement of 

50th, 73th, and 83th percentiles 



MbtbR FITNESS TESTING MANUAL FOR THE MODERATELY MENTALLY RETARDED 



Available: 



Validity^ 
Reltrbdlty: 
CU; activity: 
N*:miing sample: 



Economy: 



Norms: 



American Alliance for Health, Physical Education, 

Recreation and Dance 
1900 Association Dr. 
Reston, VA 22691 

None reported 

,60 — .90 bh test-retest basis 

lim^s, repe«:itioi»3, and distances 

1,097 E vierately retarded Instltuclonallzed (TMR) 
chlldrea ages six through twenty years 

Aru^ shoulder endurance^ abdominal endurance, leg 
power, bpeed^ cbbrdiQatibn^ cardiorespiratory 
endurance, arm/shooider power, height, weight, 
flexibility, hopping, skipping, throwing accuracy 



Administered in groups during two physical educa^ 
tibh periods; requj.red equipment Includes horizon- 
tal bar, stopwatch, mat^ two wooden blocks 6r 
erasers, tape measure, softbali, sufficient space 
for running 

Percentiles for male and female moderately re^ 
tarded children ages six through twenty years 



Note: 



ircontive awards available for achievement 



LIFETIME HEALTH RELATED FITNESS TEST 



Available: 



AmericanAlliance for Health, Physical Education, 

Recreation and Dance 
1900 Association Dr. 
Reston, VA 22091 



Validity: 



Sit c*nd reach equals .80 — .90 with several other 
types of flexibility tests, skinfold equals .70 — 
.90 witi^ hydrostatic weighting 



Reliability: 



sit-up .68 — .94 for test-retest; sit and reach 
equals .70 plus; r/clnfold equals .95 with 
experienced testers 



Objectivity: 



Refer to Technical Manual: AAHPERD Health Related 
Physical Fitness Test, AAHPERD Publications for 
details; ratios and discrete scores generated on 
four measures 




Horaing iin^le: 12,0D0 cfiildSiS ind youths ranging in age f^dai six 

through seventeen yearsj living In 13 states 

Performances measured: Gi^dl respiratory function^ bbdy co^oslUpii* 

abdominal and low back— hamstring muscuioskeletal 
function 



Econovjr: 



Norms: 



Equipment needed includes: itopwitch, Ear^enden 
or Lange skinfold calipers, specially constructed 
box (measurements for construction included in 
test manual); time to adminiater is two or three 
class periods, depending on equipment available: 
can be admlni tp^ groups 

PerceotilM for one-mile ruh* sit-njps, sit and 
reach for ages five through seventeen, percentiles 
for liS mlles/12 minutes run for ages thirteen 
through eighteeni percentiles for skinfold mea- 
surement ages six through seventeen 



MEASURING ALL GAIEGeaiES FOR^LIGIBlIm 



ADAPTm PHYSICAL EDUCATION ASSESSMENT SCALE (APEAS) 



Available : 

Validity: 
Reliability: 

Objectivity: 
Norming sample: 

Performance measured: 
Economy: 
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Los 'ngeles Unified School District 
450 :u Grand Ave., G-361 
Ik>8 Angeles, CA 90046 

Face with literature 

Variable per Item, ten items: .70 on test-reteit 
basis 

Eight items use ratios represen*;;. ig distance or 
repetitions, eight items use ratings and two itesss 
generate categorical data, .39— .96 with medJaa 
equaling .63 

Stratified random san^le of ^^000 Los Angeles Uni- 
fied School District students ages five through 
eighteen years based on age, disability, and 
ethnicity 



Motor development, perceptual motor function, 
motor achievement (skills), posture^ and physical 
fitness 

Administered individually or in small groups in 
about 20 to 30 minutes per student; required 
equipment includes 8-i /2-inch rubber ball, 18-inch 
ruler or yardstick, five bean bags 6 by 6 inches^ 
stopwatch, test manual, chalk, masking tape, score 
e)heets 
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Norms: 



Expresr>ed percentile ranks at slx-tt.tith Intervals 
for five through 7.1 1 years aiid one-year Intervals 
for eight through eighteen years 



BASIC MOTOR FITNESS 
Available: 



Validity: 

Reliability: 

Objectivity: 



Donald A. Hilsender 
Department of Physical Education 
temple University 
Philadelphia, PA 19122 

Face with two-year field test 

Nbiie reported 

Some items are scored pass/fall, others generate 
ratios 



Nbrmliig sample: 240 childr-iit four through eighteen years, emotlorr- 

ally disturbed^ brain Injured, mentally retarded 

Performance measured: Walking, balance, crawling, creeping^ ebb 

tion, stair climbing, hopping^ skipping, marching, 
ball handling, flexibility, leg power, abdominal 
strength and endurance, upper arm 8hould€.r strength 
and endurance^ g^ip strength, speedj agility , car- 
dioresplratbry ehHurance^ and bverall endurance 

Economy: 13 qualitative and 13 quantitative Items are 

administered individually; required equip cnt 
includes balance beam, mat, stopwatch, 18- inch 
betich^ stairsj sbft clbth ball^ 8-inch play<*'-ound 
ball^ flexibility tester^ two tapered balance 
beams, 5-pouhd medicine ball, Jamar Manuometer, 
sufficient space for running 

Norms: Expressed in Hull scores for each test item by 

sex and grade level 
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msm EDmON AS A designated iNSTRtlCTION S SERVICES 
^^COMED A^f;FSSMENT GUIDFLIMg^ 





fireas-of 
Suspected 
Physical Hotor 
Deficit- 


Physical 
.lisability 


Hotor 

Development 


Perceptual -Hotor 
Skills 


Physical Education 
Skill Development 


Physical 
Fitness 






' 1. Physicians' 
1 Diagnosis/Reports 


i. Adapted Physical 
EducationJssessraent 


1. APtAS 


1. APEAS 


1. AP[flS 


H 


ASSESSMENTS 


^'yrse5' Reports 

3. Physical/ 
ficcuptional 
Therapists' 
Reports 


Scales (APEAS) 

2. 3aley Scales of 
Motor Development 

3. Brigance Diagnostic 
Inventory of Basic 
Skills (Hotorj 

4. Denver Developmental 
Screening Test 


I Oevelcpmental Test 

'Ji jVlSUdl-HOtOr 

Integration (Beery) 

3, HotOr-Free ?isuil 
Perception Test 

4. Purdue Perceptual 
Motor Survey 


2. Body Coordination 
■sst for Children 
(BCTGj 

3. Broninks/Dseretsky 
Test of Motor 
Proficiency 

4. Cratty's Six 


2. Afflerican Ass'n, of 
Health Physical 
Education Recrea- 
tion I Daiice ^outh 
Fitness 

3. California youth 
Fitness 


H 
1 


i 






Category Gross 


4. Project Unique 








5. Koontz Scales 

6. Ordinal Scales 




5. Hove-Srow-Learn 
Movement Skills 
Survey 










7. Peabody Develop- 
inental Motor Scale 




6. Stdtt Motor 
Ability Test 






^b'-ESSMENT 
RESULTS 
C-DjCATING 
KEFERRAL TO 
THE lEP 
TEAM 


Resaits indicate 
indi, as a. result of 
severe medical 
di^abilittf rtr 

inpairmentj the_ 
PDpil's physical 
activities will 

require significant 
modification. 


Results indicate a 
significant develop- 
mental delay in motor 
■performance oi' t«o 
years or more below 
the mean. 


Results indicate a 
significant reduction 
in perceptual .motor 
functioning. of one 
and one-half or more 
standard devi?tions 
below the mean. 


Results indicatp ^ 
signii'icant reduction 
in physical education 
skill perforii?nce of 
one and one^balf 
standard dfviations 
below the mean, 


KesDits Indicate i 
significant: redictiar. 
III icveis 01 pnysicsi 
fitness perforrrance 
Gf -one and one.'half 
standard deviations 
below the norn. 
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lEP TIME LINE 



Day 1 Official Special Education Referral 

15 days Assessment Plan Development [EC §56521 (a)] 

15 days Parents* Review [EC S56321(c)j 

Sign (Consent) 

Assessment Plan Implementation (EC §56344) 

50 days Assessment Report 

lEP Team Meeting (EC §56344) 
Written lEP 



Implement program as soon as possible [ California Administrative Code , 
Title 5, Education, Section 304G(a)]. 



ERIC ^ 



0.H.II.B.1 



Points on AssessmenHrom California 
Aimlnistraf iv@ Code J, Eiucatioh, and 
EdUcatiori Code As They Relate to Adapted 
Physical Education 



■ Tests must be validi 

■ Tests must be administered by trained personnel. 

■ Tests must measure motor iefioits and not generate 
scores refleetive of limitations imposed by handicap. 

■ No single measure may be used as a basis for program 
planhihg. 

■ Assessment plan must be written within 15 days of 
receiving referral for assessment. 

■ A total of SQ days Is allowed to assess the child 
and conduct an lEP meeting. 
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G.H.lj.B.2. 



Criteria for Selecting an Assessment Instrument 

' Validity 

* i=tellablilty 

* Objectivity 

* Appropriateness 
Discriminating Ability 

* Ease of Administration 

* Economical 
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O.H.jj.B.3. 

typical P^^rfoffnihog jfeSs Used in 
Assessmehf f oois 

Motor Development 
Walking Running 
Jumping Hepping 
Stacking blocks Grasping and releasing 

Pullihi toy Piaying style 

Perceptual Motor Skills 
Bead stringing Drawing dbt-to-dot 

Imitating body positions Balancing on one foot 

Moving In various directions Walking over, under 

Grossing midline Keeping a rhythm 

Physical Education Skill Development 
Beam walking Ball striking 

Catching Throwing 
•^'''^'''S Bouncing a ball 

S'^'PP'^g Jumping over 

Physical fitness 
Push-ups Pull-ups 
S»-"PS Arm hang 

Agility run Shuttle run 

Sit and reach Distance run 
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LEARNING ACTIVITIES 



The following learhlng activities include exercises to be used during the 
training session and assignments for trainees to do outside of the training 
session. 



EXERCISES TO BE USED DURING THE TRAINING SESSION 

i« NEW TRICKS. Distribute motor performance tests to participants, giving 
each participant a test that is unfamiliar to him or her. Have each 
participant study the test and re{>6rt the following: 

a. What would be the_movement problems of students for which this tool 
would be most appropriate? 

b. For what age range would this test be appropriate? 

c. Generally, %rh.'.ch of the four areas of motor performance would document 
the student's need for adapted physical education? 

total time for the learning activity is one hour. 

2. FUN AND GAFffiS. Using the tec ts each participant has studied^ pair partic- 
ipants so that each can administer one test item to his or her partner. 
After test administration^ ask each to respond to the following questions: 



a. Would this test item be valid for students who af^ communicatively 
handicapped^ mentally retarded, physically handicapped, or learniiig 
handicapped? 

b. Is this test (item^ fairly easy to administer and score and economical 
in terms of time, space, and materials? 

c. Could two examiners easily obtain the sam^ score? 
Total time for learning activity is 45 minutes. 

ASSIGNMENTS FOR TRAINEES TO DO OUTSIDE OF THE TRAINING SESSION 

1. SHOW AND TELL. When you go back to your district^ discuss with your 
adapted physical educator the test or tests he or she uses and arrange 
to observe one or two administrations. 

Total time of learning activity is five minutes to give assignment. 



1 ^r: 
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2. SOMETHING NEW. Adapted physical edacatbrs Bhould be encouraged to obtaiB 
a copy of a tool they have discovered in this workshop that they hive hSt 
used in their district and to have it on hand. The trainer may want them 
to Kend the name of the tool they obtained when they get it. 

Total tUae for learning activity is five minutes for assignmenti if 
trainers ask to have the names of tests sent to them by the participant 
the time would be undetermined. ' 
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PRETEST 



NAME POSITION 

tdCATION 

OF TRAINING DATE ^ 

!• Name a test that measured motor performance In each of the folloving areas: 
a* Motor development 

b. Perceptual-iBOtor skills 

c. Physical education skill development 
d* Physical fitness 

2« Name a movement parameter or skill typically measured in each of the 
following areas: 

a* Motor development 

b. Percep "-motor skills 

Cv Physical education skill development 

d* Physical fitness 

3. List three movement problems (motor behaviors) that suggest a student 
should be tested for physical fitness* 

a« 

b. 

c« 
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PRETEST ANSWERS 



- FOSiTiON 

LOCATION 

OF TRAININ;:- O^^E 



!• Name ^ test that measured aotor performance in each of the following areas: 
a* Motor development 

APEAS, Bayiey, Denver, Brlgahce, Koontz, Ordinal Scales, Peabody 

b. Perceptual-mdtbr skills 
APEAS* VMI, Motor^Free, Purdue 

c. Physical education skill development 

APEAS, BCTC, BrunihkSi Cratty, Mo ve^G row-team, Stott 

d. Physical fitness 

APEAS, AAHPERD Youth Fitness ^ AAHPERD Health-Related, Calif omia 
PhyBicai Performance Test, UNIQUE 

2. Name a mDvement parameter or skill typically measured in each of f he 
following areas: 

a. Motor development 

Walking, jumping, stacking blocks, pulling tby, running, hopping, 
grasping, releasing^ playing 

b. Perceptual-motor skills 

Bead stringing, imitating body positions, moving in various directions, 
crossing midline, drawing dbt-tor-dot, balancing on one foot, walking 
over/under^ keeping a rhythm 



c. Physical education skill development 

Beam walking, citching, kicking, skipping, ball striklrig, throwing, 
bouncing a boll, jumping over 

d. Physical fitness 

Push-ups, sit-ups, agility run, sit and reach, pull-ups, ani hang, 
shuttle run, distance run 
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3; List th- : 3 movement problems (motor behaviors) that suggest a student 
should b>. tested for physical fitness* 

a. Limited strength 

b. fctmited vitality 
c« Limited alertness 
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POST-TEST 
Assessmeat 



POSiTiON 

I^AJION 

OF TRAINING DATE 



Name £hr.;e tests ccmimbu^y used in each category to assist the lEP team in 
deteminiag eligibility aud give the ages on which each is norined: 

a. Motor developicent test b; Perceptual^otor skiiis test 

1* 1. 

2. i. 

3. 3; 

c. Physscai education skills test d. Fitness test 

2 



2; 

3, 



2; Name three typical test items used to measure peri:.7mance in each of the 
categcries listed in number one above: 

a. Motor deveiopmeat b. Percep: - i -motcr skills 



2; 



1. 
2. 

3. 3. 

c. P'hysical education skills d. Fitness 

1- 1. 

2. 2. 

3^ 3. 



II- 



ISO 



3. Name btie test that would '^a appropriate to uise^ based Oii each Of the 
presenting problems llstea below: 
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a* Vtsual perceptiob prcblfc-QS^ cerebral palsy 



Low vitality^ moderate retardation 



c« Cannot catch, throw « or kick a ball 



d« Clumsy, cannot copy from chalkboard 



e. Does not play with other students 



* 
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LOCATION 
OF TRAINING 



POST-TEST ANSS?ERS 
Assessment 

POSITION 



DATE 



Name three tests obmmbuly used in each category to assist the lEP team In 
determining eligibility and give the ages on which each is normed: 



a. Motor development te^t 

1. Bayley-^twd through 
30 months 

2. Denver^-birth through 
six years 



3, koontz~bir£h through 
f orty^eight months; 
Peabbdy — birth through 
six/seven years 

Physical education skills test 

!• Bruninks — ^.5 through 
14 .5 years 

2. 6- atf!gory (Gratty) — 
four through eleven 
norral-^ six through 
twenty EMR^ five through 
twenty-fbur THR 

3 c Actlve-—five through 

seventeen years; Stott — 
five through sixteen years 



b. Perceptual-motor skills test 

1. VMI — two thrbugh fifteen 
years 

2. MV'PT (Motor-Free3~four 
thrbugh nine years 



3, Pu .rd ue- grades one through 
four 



d. Fi.»:ness test 

1. Special Fitness (EMR)~ 

eight thrbugh eighteen years 



2. Mbtbr Fitness (TM) — six 
through twenty years 



3. Health-Related (AAHPERD)-- 
six thrbugh seventeen years 



2. Name three typical test Items used to measure performance in each of the 
categories listed in number one above: 



NOTE: SEE PRETEST ITEM 2. 

a. Motor development 

1. 
2. 
3. 



b. Perceptual-motor skills 



1. 
2. 
3. 
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c; Physical education skills d; Fitness 

1. I. 

2. 2. 

3; 3. 

3« Name biie test that would be appropriate to use, based on each of the 
presenting problems listed below: 

a* Visual perception probi^xs, cerebral palsy 

VMI^ WFT^ APEAS 
b« Low vitality > tn^^derate retardation 

Motor Fitness lest for Moderately Retarded 
c. C nnot catch, throw, or kick a ball 

Bruhihks^ 6-Category^ Active 
d« Clumsy^ cannot copy from chalkboard 

FiiT'^ii, ,^fEAS 
e« Dbe^ aj . play with other st-ader : s 

Peabody, Purdue, Active, Health-^Related , APEA.'^ 
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SECTION lil-A 
ACTIVITIES FOR SPFCiAi: DAY CLASSES 



TRAINER'S NOTfcS 



This module Is arranged somewhat differently than the previous two mod- 
ules In the series because other than the definitions of physical educatlbh 
found in state andfederal legislation, no mandated curriculum or methodology 
for meeting each child's individual needs exists. Peterminlng the curriculum 
or i^thodology is left to the expertise of each professional. However, guide- 
lines are available that were addfted by the California State Board of Educa- 
tion in the form of the Physical Education FramewoBc^or Caiiforflta^yblic 
^4^oola^ C 1973), * which will be referred to throughout this module. Therefore, 
this module vlll not include a section of background infdrmatlbh, but will 
incorporate professional opinions as introductidhs to the content of each 
section. 

This module may be used in sections* A sampling of activities fdr the 
program probably would be useful for most groups, unless the audienca is quite 
diverse. The listed activities have been selected to comply with state guide- 
lines, meet the aeeds of students in each of f:be areas defined in the law, 
and cut across a broad age-range of students. Thus, for a group composed'of 
preschool through grade twelve teachers^ appropriate activities for each level 
can be found within each of r. ha age levels that are defined in the state frar^e- 
work for all acclivities areas that ara used to define physical educ:*tioh in 
PL 94-142 (see Module I). 

This module is not intended to be a curricular guide. Therefore, teachers 
will need ^ seek other resources before a curriculum can be devised. Re- 
sr irces of this nature can be found in the Selected References section of 

Before using this section: 

1. Check to see that all the materials are included In the packet for 
this section. These materials should Inciade: 

a. Subsections: purpose of the section, overviews, and objectives 
for trainees 

hm Considerat uons for planning the progrpih 



c. Activities fdr n^eting exceptional needs and developing motor 
skills, physical fitness , aquatic skills, dance and rhythmic 
skills » games rmd sport.^ skills 

i. SuggesteJ outline Scr traiiiin'^ 



*A new edlr^'^n m j.. ..^r-ess. 



e. Learning activities 



(I; Exercises to Y-^ j^-cd during the training 7 sibn 
iy ■ usignments for trainees to do outside 1 slon 
(3) Pre- and post-tests 
f. Selected references 

PURPOSE OF THE SEGTION 

The purpose of this section is to develop a theoretical foundation for 
teachers of special education to use in planning appropriate physlcal^ 
ties to xbeet the needs of students in speciaiiy designed physical education. 
Furthermore, tht purpose of the section is to Increase the repertoire of activ- 
ities to choose from when planning a physical education curriculum for students 
in special day classes. 

OVERVIEW 

This section begins with trainer's notes that Indicate how the sect lon_ 
is to be used, what preparations are necessary prior to the training session, 
and what materials are included for this section. A subsc.nlon that Includes 
considerations that teachers of special classes should make when planning 
activities for their classes foliows this sect -*bni Each of the activity 
sheets ma- be used by the trainer for conduct ^: the trair session or repro- 
duced as handouts. The protests and post-tefLb re avsil^i for use in sam- 
pling the sSount of learning that has taken pV -e a . a resuic ..f the training. 
The suggested outline for the presentation is pr. vf. ed to help the trainer 
organize and blend the material on theory with -.-^tivity. Learning activities 
ire designed to exemplify a way of mixing these two components. The overhead 
transparencies are prdyided for use in activity analysis by tho group. A 
chalkboard, if available^ would also suffice. 

OBJECTIVES FOR TRAINEES 

At the conclusion of this training, if the entire section is used, the 
trainee will be able to: 

1. Name one group activity that is appropriate for the age/ grade level 
that is being taught and that is designed to develop the movement 
areas defined in the law. 

2. List at least three considerations that a trainee should make in 
planning a physical education curriculum for his or her special 
education class. 

3. Name an activity and describe how it can be modified to meet chil- 
dren's needs in areas of movement other than that for which it was 
designed. 
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'■•).^;-IDERATiONS FOR PLANNING THE PROGRAM 



Current iegislacion encourages professionals to approach the teaching of 
exceptional individuals from a libncategbrical but Irdividualized perspective. 
Thds. the teacher should progress slowly, first offering activities that are 
sii-iliar to the students. New or unfamiliar activities should be introduced 
next^ before students become tired. Directions should be clear^ using con- 
crete examples. Theteacher, a cross-aged tutor, or a student in the cJass 
can be ased_ to demonstrate new skills. The approach to development of a skill 
should be positive, with approximations to the skill being rewarded. The 
teacher shoulu be enthusiastic, but not beyond the attention and interest 
level of the students. 

Elementar5r-aged and developmentally younger children may only profit from 
10 to 15 minutes of instruction at first, so the teacher sliould be aware of 
vr a enthusiasm for the activity has peaked and discontinue it while students 
are scill being attentive. Students eri^oy physical activity^ but youngsters 
with exceptional needs may be frightened due to previous, negative experiences. 
Praise should be used appropriately with students who make even the slightest 
effort^ as this effort may be the greatest movement risk some cb ::ken have 
taken. Maintain a balance between vigorous and less demanding ^^ictlvities and 
base new experiences on previously learned movements. 

Analyze each activity in terns of the physics! and cognii - o r^iands to 
be certain that c^ch student in the class has tbo prerequisite : livies r.c, 

learn the new activity^ If the student does not have the prerequ' J ..viii- . 
then the skills flrstmust be taught to avoid failure due to lack of idiaess. 
Present ideas in a form that is compatible wich each student's ability. Struc- 
ture the class so that it provides for maximum participation. Having the only 
bali for 12 or 15 children will not keep theirattentioniong. Teachers should 

"^ve to have equi|Mnent fo all children or to use teaching stations so that 
all children can be active at least 80 percent of the time. (AAHPEPJ3, 19^^, 

Some considerations that are intended to remind the reader f>f the unique 
needs and learning styles typically encountered among special education 
populations include: 

1. Plan so that students have an appropriate mix of activity and rest. 

2. Be aware that some students need more hazard-free space than most 
other students, and that accessibility to facilities may need careful 
planning. 

3. Be aware of any contraindications of twisting, bending, falling, or 
inverting for all students in the class. 

4. Teach students to fall safely from crutches^ with wheelchairs, or 
other apparatus. 

5. Substitute sitting or lying positions for standing positions when 
necessary. 
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6. Use lighter-weight equipinerit wheii necessary. 

7. Remember that Instructions may have to be given In a sequence 
length that la compatible with a student's ability to process the 
information* 

8. Use language as one would in the classroom. Eliminate as many 
extraneous auditory and visual stimuli as possible. 

9. Use multisensory cues when possible if they are hot confusing to the 
students. 



lOm Plan so that students have successful experiences. Review, at the 
beginning of each period, activities previously enjoyed and found to 
be successful. 

ii. Befine the limits of acceptable behavior for all students, based on 
each student's ability to maintain self-control. 



12. Use activity for reinforcement or reward, allowing students to select 
an activity of their choice when they meet specified criteria for the 
class session. 

13. Be aware of the receptive language level of each student and give 
instructions that are of the appropriate levei';. 

14. Encourage students to use liewly acquired or improved ccmmunlcc:tion 
skills as speech and language improve. 

i5i Cluster instructions into segments that are appropriate for c^ach 
student's ability to understand and sequence. 

16. Use short sentences^ where appropriate, that contain biily the essen- 
tial information. 

I7m Be aware that students with problems of articulation often have global 
movement deficits, and analyze the physical demands of each activity 
to ensure that students have the needed entry skills. 



18. Place students who are deaf or have hearing impairments so that the 
teacher is clearly visible for sigu language or total communication. 

19. Establish eye contact when introducing ah activity^ 

20. Use visual aids and demonstrations as much as possible, and allow 
students to kines thetically feel a new skill fore using it in an 
activity. 

21. Be aware that deaf and hard of hearing students may have balance 
problems and ensure their safety through spotting techniques or 
modifications of rules. 

22. Use instructions that ^^e simplified and sequenced according to each 
student's ability. 
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'^^^°^°f<=«.^en>»inoiogy used in activities to help aiiociate movement 
or equipment with the students' language syibbis. >«>vement 

Praise approximations to the skill being taught^ and demand increas- 
ingly more each time the skill is att-mpted. increas 

^"f '^f J^^^ependent action and decision making to enhance 

self -initiated activity. ':uuance 

Provide opportunities for increasing adaptability by syetematlcally 
and t^yjwxy changing the activities i 

studentg"*"^ e^mples and demonstrations by the teacher or other 

28. Allow more time for learning to take nlace. but be aware of the 
Interest and attention span of stude3C8, and discontinue activity 
when Interpnr anH ant-w,in u_„_ i 



23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 



29. 
30. 

31* 
32. 

33. 

34. 
35. 



r -r"- " I 

when interest and enthusiasm have peaked. 

'J>„e coloi-cbdlng and concrete prompts when necessary* 

Use relnforcers for behavior compatible with those used in the 
clasev m. 

Teaca and stress safety rules. 

Plan^procedures for beginning .,nd ending the activity period on time, 
and follow th_. carefully and consistently. 

Minimize the t iting time for activity to begin and for each dent 
to -jecome active. 

Avoid iihsupiervised pti..iods of time. 

Give ampl^ warning before making changes in routine, and avoid sudden 
changes ^n activity. 

.- choices /of activity, when appropriate, to encourage decision 
^ and seU-control. 

3. . >r..^;ize competition and fbsrir the idea of fun and participation. 

38. Praise approxlmatlotjs to performance either in terms of physical 
performance or ?>eh* -„orei performance. 

39. Use manual asslstancs when necessary, unless this contact is up- 
setting to the studeu.. 

40. Be consistent, and provide definite structure and routine to each 
class period. 

41. Encour«.ge imitation, using language cues appropriate to each stu- 
dent s ability to understand. 
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42. 
43. 

44. 

45. 

46. 

47. 
48. 

49. 



Progress from simple^ kiibWii tasks to complexi unknown (new) tasks. 

Plan Initial activities for a confined area, and gradually move to 
facilities providing more space. 



Be aware of activities and potentially dangerous situations that 
may cause additional damage to eyes for students who have visual 
impairments. 

Enlarge targets, use brightly color<=^d equipment» and decrease playing 
area to accommodate the uniqua needs of each stadant with visoat 
impairments. 



Walk the students around the activity area to acquaint them with the 
layout^ aiid allow them to memorize where eq;tipmeht and u&cble space 
are located. 



Arrange the activity area sg that students can move through it con- 
fidently, knowing that each piece of equipment is located correctly. 

Be aware of cbhtraihdi cations related to each health iiq>airmeht^ such 
as rest time needed for students with anemia, avoidance of grass "^s 
and pollen for students with asthma, and avoidance of overheating for 
students with epilepsy. 

Obtain apprcriate medical input when planning a new curriculum for 
students with health impairments and for students under the active 
care of a physician or therapist. 
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ACTIVITIES FOR ^ffiEf^NG jEXCEPTIONAL NEEDS 



.The fbilowing section includes activities for developing fundamental motor 
patterns, motor skills, physical fitness, aquatic skills, dance and rhythmic 
skills, and skills for games arid sports. 



DEVELOPING FUNDAMENTAL MOTOR PATTERNS 

Activities for developing fundamental motor patterns include the follow- 
ing: 



NAME: OBSTACLE COrjRSE 

Equipment needed: Mats, chairs, tables, bolsters^ barrels, hoops, 
or any other available equipment around which students can crawl, 
creep, strn, jump, or hop. 

Suggested ages: Four to nine years; deveiopniontally. 



Descriptioni Arrange equipment in space available and demonstrate 
for students or challenge students to get (any way possible) from 
one end of the course to the other. 



Ideas for mbdiiicatibn: Lower functioning and younger children may 
use a straight course*. Make it more complex as abilities warrarit. 
For students having difficulty initiating active a demonstration 
may be needed. Going through the course blindfolded or backwards 
(as in a crat walk) may be more challenging for higher fractioning 
students. 

NAME: SEE IF WU CAN 

Equipment needed: None until performance warrarits. 

Suggested ages: Four to riirie years, development ally. 

Descriptlbri: Arrange children_ in free-form around activity space 
and challenge them with statements similar to the following: 

See if you can hop (; . . three times^ in a circle, to the 
end of the room ; . • .) 

See if ybu cari jump (. . . over an object, backwards, as 
high as your knees i . . .) 

See if ybu can run ( . • . around the rbbm^ tb the tree and 
back, staying in one place . . . .) 

See if you can crawl _(.: . . like a puppy dbg, like a 
soldier, under your desk . . . i) 
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Ideas for inbdlfl cation:: For lower functioning students and those 
having language difficulties, the words see If ybii can do this 
may be needed to get the student _ to imltate movements demonstrated 
by the teacher, a cross-aged aide, or other heiperi For higherr 
functloolng or older students needing this kind of work, make simple 
commands more complex by varying the distance^ duration, or criteria 
for performance^ or by combining patterns or blocking students* 
vision. 

NAME: PATTERN RELAY 

Equipment needed: Object to be relayed, such as block of wood, 
eraser^ ball^ and so on. 



Suggested ages: Eight to twelve years. 



Description: Divide the class into evenly balanced squads that have 
four to six students in each. Designate a point to which each squad 
is to gb^ pick up the object, and return. Assign a motor pattern 
based on each student's need and capabilities^ sb that students 
needing work on hopping are assigned hopping, students needing work 
on jumping are as8lgncd_Jumpit]^,_and so 6n4_ Teams.sbduld be bal-*_ 
anced on these assignments so that all students needing running or_ 
skipping (faster locomotor patterns) are not on the same squad. At 
the command, the first student in each squad does the motor pat- 
tern tb the bbject^ picks it up | and carries it back to the second 
student, who carries it back tb its brigihal place. Each student 
goes to the end of the squad. at _the_ completion of a round trip. 
Once ail students have completed a roun^ trip, evaluate each squad 
on the quality of each student's movement pattern. Give individual 
instruction to those needing it before the relay is repeated. 



Ideas for modificatlbn; To disguise cbmpetitibh is difficult ^ but 
thequality of movement shbuldbe stressed in this activity. Stir- 
dents %^o are c^petent in patterns not assigned to them can take a 
turn (^oing any pattern they choose. Students needing work on more 
than one pattern may be given instructions to do one pattern going 
down the course and a different one coming back. 

NAME: TWIS^R 

Equipment need^: twister game or handmade mat that is large 
enough to contain nine circles of various colors, each about 12 __ 
inches in diameter, a spinning dial with the same colors as the cir- 
cles ^ or cards of each color on the mat. (The cards may be drawn 
but bf a box.) 

Suggested ages: Eight to twelve years. 



Description: Two students stand at opposite ends of the mat. fhe^ 
first student spins the dial or draws a colored card and the teacher 
tells (if the commercially n^ade game is not used) which body part is 
tb be placed bn the cblbr. The secbnd student takes a turn. Stu- 
dents alternate turns balancing^ bending, and twisting, until one or 
both lose their balance and fall* 
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Ideas for mbdlf Icatlbn: Students with coior-recognltlon difficulties may 
match colors by placing^ the board or the card next to the mat. Letters, 
shapes^ t^tures^ or numbers may be wed Pn the mat in place of colors. 
To increase participation, have a mat made for every two students, and 
involve all students at the same time, with the teacher calling colors 
and body parts for all. 

NAME; TRACK AND FIELD 

Equipment Mededratople running and throwing space, safe jumping area 
(sand pit, mats, or grass), softballi tape measure, and stopwatch or 
watch with second hand. 

Suggested ages: Eleven to fifteen years. 



Descriptions Sprinting, throwing for distance^ and long 6i broad jtiping 
are of ten included in physical fitness tests, so this activity may be used 
to develop either fitness or patterns, Mark off an area for running that 
is at least 25 meters in a straight lines Students should be warmed up 
with stretches for the legs, trunk, and arms. Students stand at a line 
designated as the starting line. A clearly visible marker shoulddeslg- 
nate the distance to be run. On the command^ ^o^ students fun two of 
three at a time to the marker c _ The teacher observes aM makes ^s 
for Improving form, such as lifting knees in front, relaxing shoulders, 
swinging arms^ and so on. 



Broad jumping or long jumping should be donft on a surface where thelandr 
log win be safei in broad jumpiqg, the student stands bna_ takeoff line 
and projects the body forward l^swihging the arms and extending the legs 
from a flexed position on takeoff ^ Oh landing^ the student should swing 
the arms backward, the legs flexed to absorb themomentum, and have the 
trunk leaned forward. The ideal angle of projection is 45 degrees. A 
long jump is begun by running a distance, usually not more than 10 to 15 
yards. The student plants one foot on the takeoff line (board If using a 
regulation area) and lifts one, then both knees ihtd_ the aifaftef taka- 
off. The ams swing up and forward during flight and ddwnwafd on landing. 
The knees must flex and the trunk lean ^ofwafd on impact to absorb the 
momenttm and to prevent the student ffom failing backward. The jump is 
measured from the front edge of the takeoff line (board) to the spot in 
the landing areaclosest to the takeoff line tJuched by any body part. 
Thus, the importance of continuing the movement forward (away from the 
takeoff line) is obvious. 

Throwing for distance is a refined version of the ovefhand throwing pat- 
tern. Usually a sector (ple^shaped) of chute (two pafailei lines) is 
used to mark out the throwingarea. This may be done with flags, poles, 
or even tongue depressers to define for the students the dlrectibh in 
which the ball isto go. Either a standing, sittings or running appfoach 
may be used when throwing the ball. Students should be adequately warmed 
up with arm and leg murcles stretched and Imitate thfowingK^ be- 
fore attempting a maximum effort. The thfow should begin with the oppo- 
site ifhoulder directed toward the throwing area and end with the throwing 
shoulder pnointlng toward the throwing area. 




Ideas of mbdificattbhi Students in wheelchairs can push_ their 
along the sprint track using a full stroke^ which.^ is done b hands^ 
grasping the rim of the wheel at or slightly behind the top and pushing 
all the way through until their arms are fully extended; Leaning the 
trunk forward will increase the time the hands are in contact with the rim 
and will provide more power. Throwing^ tob^ can be done from a chair — 
either a «?heelchair_fbr nQriambijiatory students a regular chair fbr 
students having poor balance. The brakes of the wheelchair should be _ 
locked and someone should sit behind either type of chair^ holding it so 
it does not topple^over with the momentum of the throw; For students who 
have difficulty understanding the concept of jumping forward^ pl^ce a 
rolled-up newspaper or other safe object in front of the takeoff board 
and tell them to jump over it. As the concept and pattern develops, move 
the object farther away, and eventually, remove it entirely. 



NAME: SOCCER 

Equipment needed: Ample running space ^ soccer ball, and markers for 
goals. 

Suggested ages: Eleven to fifteen years; 

Description: Eight to 22 students may play some version of this game, 
which has running^ kicking^ throwing^ catching^ and fitness development 
values. The class xs divided into two teams ^ each protecting a goal at 
bpposite ends of the field and each. tiyingtokickthe sbccer ball thrbugh 
the opponent's goal » Goal markers should be placed anywhere from 16 to 
20 feet apart, depending on the skill of the players and the mobility of 
the goalie. The ball is put in play by rolling it between the front line 
(forwards) of the two teams in the center of the field. Each team then 
tries to move the ball^ using a series of gentle kicks and passes among 
teammeibers. tb_the opponent 'sgbali where try to kick the ball be^ 

tweenthe gbal markers. Only the gbalie may catch,_drbp^kick^br_ touch 
the ball wt:h the hands;^ All other players must use heads^ shoulders,^ 
elbows, knees, or feet to advance the ball. Regulation games consist of 
three 2b-minute periods, but any time period deemed appropriate for a 
class may be used. 



ldeas_bf_mbdlf±catibh:__ Students with visual impairments may require a 
larger or brightly colored baili A slightly deflated ball does not roil 
as fast and may be appropriate for students who are physically handi- 
capped, mentally retarded, or health impaired. Students who need more 
rest or who have ambj^atibn problem may be goalies. Either a small goal 
or a target may be placed within the goal that must be hit with the ball 
before a score is made. 

Mm: GY^ASfieS 

Equipment needed: May range from mats only to a full complement of beams, 
parallel bars, horses, rings, high bars, and so on. 

Suggested ages: Fourteen to nineteen years. 
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Description: Gyimaitlcs can^ake thi fom of free exercise (a coinbiSiti^ 
of nwvements to nii8ic5 to complex stunts done on apparatus. For speciaily 
designed physical education taught 1^ the teachir of sPecial education, 
unless he or she has had special traiiilhg in gymnastics, the recommend^ 
curricular content^would be the rudiments of stunts and movement patterns* 
Stylized wiiking, jumping^ hopping,^ or leaping may be combined with for^ 
ward and backward rolls, bending, twisting, turning, and swaying to make 
a very pleasant movement routine and appealing aesthetic production when 
set to imisic. ^Simple movements, such as walking forward, ba^ward. and 
sideways on a Balance beam, combined with balancing on one foot, one foot 
and one knee, and jumping off (dismounting^ In a graceful and balanced 
manner, can also be an experience that students will strive to achieve* 
Teachers are cautioned to stay with a student and physically support 
Upot; them when teaching a new stunt or placing a hew demand on the 
student. 

Ideas of mofflfication: Students with lower limb involvement can learn 
various movements on the floor such as straddle leans, hand supported 
movements of their own creation, or e^reu work on other apparatus, such 
m rings. Bide horse, or parallel bars, in which the hands and arms pl^ 
the majo^^rble. A trained physical educator should conduct these activ- 
ities. If students Save difficulty sequencing movements, talk them 
through a routine once they have learned the language symbols associated 
with each* All students should be encouraged to create their own sequence 
of movements. This will give them an opportunity to express themselves 
motorlcally and develop a sense of independent decision making* 

NAME : VOLLEYBALL 

Equipment ^eded: Appropriate playing surface, Bet or facsimile (rope). 



Suggested ages; Fourteen to nineteen years. 

Descriptibn: eiasa is divided into two teams of eqsial size (or iore 
than two teams if the size of the class warrants)^ having at least three 
players on each team. A playing court^ approximately 30 feet 1^ 60 feet 
^th a net or^ rope stretched across the middle, is designated as the plav- 
ing area, with markers at each of the four corners designating the perim- 
eters of the court. The Bali is served (struck with the fist or fbrearm) 
using an underhand or overhand patterti and must land within the boundaries 
of the opponent!8 side pf the court. Before the ball hits the floor, a 
player on^the opposite team must strike the Ball In an attempt to send it 
back to the serving team's court. The Ball may be struck as many as three 
times on rach side, with no one played striking it more than once in suc- 
cession. The ball may be struck with any part of the body (except the 
teet;^ but only one body part may contact the ball at a time. A point Is 
scored by the serving team when the opponent fails to successfully return 
the ball into the serving team's court Using three hits or fewe^. When 
the serving^team fails to successfully return the Ball, call a side out 
and award the^serve to the opposite (receiving) team. A regulation game 
consists of 15 points, and winners of sets may be determined ter the tj^ 
^nning two out of three or three out of five games. In a best of three 
contest, teams exchange sides of the court once one team has won eight 
points. Otherwise, teams exchange courts after each game. 
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Ideas for modifications: Students with ambulation problems may be 
placed in the front row where less movement Is required. A beach ball 
or brightly colored ball may beused with vlsualiy Impaired: students or 
students %Aio have difficulty following a rapidly moving ball* The ball 
may_b3 slightly deflated to reduce Its liveliness^ the playing court may 
be reduced y or the ball may be caught and thrown back if students are 
having trouble striking it. 

DEVELOPING MOTOR SKIIiS 

Activities for developing motor skills Include the following: 

: HARCO polo 

Equipment needed: Ample space for running and dodging. 
Suggested ages: Four to nine years , developmentally « 



bescriptionr This is a tag game in which the person who is it is blind- 
folded. The rest of the class members are distributed around a saf e^ 
well-defined area. When the one who is it calls out "Marco the others 
call back ''Polo./* The sounds of the responding voices direct the one 
who is it toward other players in an attempt to tag them. Children run, 
slide » gallop » skip, jump, and hop to avoid being tagged. 

Ideas for modification: Class members may be required to remain station- 
ary» but may bend, twXtft^ and squat to avoid being tagged when the one 
who is it gets too close. The game, of course^ may be played without the 
blihr^fbld, in which case it is played like any other tag game. 



NAME: D0D6EBALL 

Equipment needed: Ted-inch rubber playground ball^ soccer ball^ or beach 
ball. 

Suggested ages: Four to nine years. 



Description: Class stands in a circle with four to five students in the 
center (about one-fourth of the class). Students on the outside ring 
throw the ball and trytd hit players that are in the center beldw^ the 
waist with the ball. The ball must be thrown without a bounce. When a 
player gets hit » she or he joins the class oh the outside of the circle 
as a_ thrower^. Th^game is over when ali_ children have been hit below the 
waist. Another gsme is started with different students in the center. 
Students slide ^ j^P» hop» and run to avoid being hit. 

Ideas for mpdificatibn: A lightweight ball such as a beach ball may be 
used if students are afraid of the ball. The ball may be required to 
bounce before hitting sbmedhe or to hit a specific body part, such as the 
rightleg^ befbrethe player.is butk_ Students in wheelchairs may play in 
either role with the requir the wheel. of the chair„ 

before the student is out. The student who hits one of the players in the 
center can take that student's place in the center to keep the game going. 
Thu8» no single student is considered the winner. 
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NAME: KICKBALL 



Equipment needed: Soccer bail and a ten-Inch playground ball or utility 



Suggested ages: isight to twelve years. 

Description: The field used is like a softbail diamond, having three 
bases and a home plate* Divide the class into two teams and place players 
defensively, as in Softball. The pitcher rolls the ball underhand to the 
kicker^ who kicks the ball and runs to first base. Each player on the 
offensive team takes a turn with outs made by the defense by catching 
an airborne ball or throwing a fieldedball to a base before the runner 
reaches it. Three attempts tokick the bail into fair territory are 
allowed before the kicker would be considered struck out. After three 
outs the team trades positions and the defensive players become kickers. 

ideas for modification: The ball may be kicked from a_ stationary position 
rather than pitched (rolled) . For studente with ambulation problems, the 
ball may be thrown around the bases ,iiei^ to third base, then secdnd, 
then to firsts to give the runner more time to reach the base arid giving 
def ehsive players more involvement and practice throwlrig and catching^ 
Instead of three outs _, one round of kicking may be allowed the offensive 
team, and then they go out into the field. 



NAME: NUMBERS EXCHANGE 



Equipment needed: Parachute. 
Suggested ages: Eig;ht to twelve y^ars. 

Descriptidn: The students take their places around the outside edge of 
the chute. Number the students by_ fives or sixes, depending da the size 
of the class. The children inflate the chute by liftirig the edges, and 
as it reaches the maximum height, a number is called but by the teacher* 
Everyone with that number must leave his or her placeon the chute and 
change places with another student with the same numbers Mi exchanging 
takes place under the canopy. Students must get to another place before 
the chute descends arid touches their body. Skipping, leaping, galloping, 
arid other more advanced skills may be used for development. 

Ideas for edification: Younger children may have difficulty getting 
the chute high enough to run under, so they could crawl or rollif the 
ground's surface allows. For extremely large groups, it is better to use 
nK)re numbers so that fewer studerits are mbving about tmder the parachute. 
Colors may be used^ or the names of two_or more children may be called 
out. Studerits with limited ambulation may participate if the chute is 
held up for a count of ten, for ex^ple. 

mm: FRISBEE® STRETCH 

Equipment needed: Eribugh Frisbees® for half the class and a large playing 
area . 
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;e8Ced ages': Eleven to fifteen years. 
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beBcription; Pair students with partners^ %d:th Mcfi pair„^ __ 
Prisbee^i pn^ partner throws the Frisbee^ to the other partner^_ and ±f 
it Is caught^ three points arescored for the teami If the player has 
t6_ stretch to catch it^ even after riinhlhg and leaping) one point is 
deducted. Although stretching is an important movement quail ty* the _ 
^p has is is on the accuracy of the throw and the use of skill to catch 
it« 

Ideas for modif ication: Points may be awarded if a partEner gets within 
a few feet (e.g.^ five feet) of the Frisbee® before it hits the ground. 



HAME: EUROPE^ HANBBALL 

Equipment needed- Eight-inch playground bail, e.g., basketball, playing 
court. 

Sttgges2:ed ages: Eleven to fifteen years. 

Description:- Threeto ftveplayers oh eachteam try to the ball 

through a goal 10 to 20 feet wide at the eM of the court is 
the goaJ!.le, while the others serve as the offense or the defenset The __ 
goalie must stay in the semicircle of the basketbaix court, and the other 
players must stay but of the circle. A player who has the ball may bounce 
it^ pass it to a teammate^ or throw it toward the goal. Once a player 
stops bbunclhg the ball^ he or she must pass or shoot it. The team 
reaching ii points first wins. 



Ideas for tDddificat ion: Studente with less skill can use a larger ball, 
a slightly deflated ball^ or a beach ball. Brightly colored balls, such 
ai7 white or yellow^ are best for visually impaired students. A ball 
with a bell la it cah_ also be used, but it must be bduhcen>a88ed to the 
visaaiiy impaired student to mar^ a sound. Students in wheelchairs can 
play goalie or forward, thus limittng the part of the playing area for 
which they are responsible. 



NAME : HORSE 



Equipment heeded: Basketballs and goals. 
Suggested ages: Fourteen to nineteen years. 

Descriptipn: Divide students into groups according to the mmber 6f^ 
basketball goals available. Ideally, three or four students should be 
ih_ a groups _Glve each group a basketball. One student begins the game by 
shooting it at the goali. If the basket is made* eadti player in the group 
must- try to make the same shot* The first player who misses the shot gets 
a letter ^ Subsequent flsses add- the let r^ 8> £ until the word 

jiorse is spelled, in whidi case the pl^er Is rat bf _the_^ When a shot 

is missed, even though the player gets a letter, he or shealsof ^ts 
another. turn to again start the sequence, which the other players must 
copy. If the shot is inissed, however, the next student to make a shot of 
his or her dioice begins the sequence. 
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Ideas for mbdlflcatlbh: Running, passing^ and dribbling may be Incbrpd- 
rated by requiring that one or more of these other movements be Incorpo- 
rated Into the shbt^ e.g*^ a lay-up involves running^ dribbling^ and 
hopping. Students playing with others In wheelchairs may be required to 
make shots from within the free- throw circle r 

NAliE: PADDLE TENNIS 

Equipment heeded: Tennis courts or similar playing surface i net or fac- 
simile, wbodenpaddles, tennis paddies, or shorty tennis racquets, and 
enough tennis balls so each student can have at least one* 



Suggested ages: Fourteen tb nineteen years. 

Descrlptlbh: This game is play^^^ much like tennis, except that the ball 
is served underhandi „^ or four players may play at a tlme^ with play 
being started from behind the baseline using an underhand serve of a 
bounced baili The play continues as long as the ball bounces only once 
on a side. Scoring fbr paddle tehhis is like vblleybail, in that a point 
is scored when the team is serving. The serving team loses the serve 
when it falls tb 8ucce88fui:> return the bail to the opponent's court. A 
cbmpleted game is 15 points and a set is two out of three games. 

Ideas for modification: Up to eix players can safely play bh a tear, with 
a rotation to the serving position each time the team regains the serve. 
A larger ball may be used and more than one bounce may be allowed to 
accommodate thbse players having difficulty tracking the ball. 



DEVELOPING PHYSICAL FITNESS SKILLS 

Activities for developing physical fitness Include the following: 
NAME: PJSH AND PULL 

Equipment heeded: Scooter (belly) boards and inner tubes cut Ihtb strips. 

Suggested ages: Four to nine years, develbpmehtally. 

Description: Each child is given a scooterbbardbnwhichthe child may 
sit or lie in a prbhe pbsltlbh. Each pair bfpartners is given an inner 
tube strlp^ each child holding one end* _ A variety of challenges may be 
presented^ depending on the cognitive level of the students: 

"See if you can pull your partner acrbss a line," 

"See if you and your partner caii make it tb the other end of the room 
(activity area) by pushing and pulling each other." 

c. "See if ybu and ybur partner can go around in a circle." 

Ideas for mbdlficatibni For youngst^^ less than average strehgthi 

a more rigid bbject_ between the two partners can 1^ used, such as a ^lula 
hoop, plastic bat, or broom stick. Youngsters unable to relate to anotfier 
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child or unable to understand the coacepts of the suggested challenges 
can work with a long Inner tube strip that has been stretched between 
two poles or other secure anchbri*: In these Instances they push and pull 
each other back and forth while lying In prone and supine positions. 

NAtffi: JUIff ROPE FOR HEART 



Equipment needed: Individual and long Jump ropes for all students. 
Suggested ages: Four to nine years. 

Description: Start students on a Idngrbpe that ls_elther_ held by two 
adults or secured to an object on one ®nd_and--held-by an adult on the 
other end. Begin by having children first jump over a stationary rope, 
then a gently swinging rope that gradually widens Its arc, an^ then a 
rope that Is swung: around entirely. _^eh children are ready to move 
oh to ah Individual rope which is self ^turned ^ the same sequence is 
follbweda- Start by having the students hold the rope in frbat and iump 
over, then swing the rope overhead from behind^ and _i:ihalx^r, tiir^ the 
rope continuously. Fun ways to Increase endurance arc; counting the num-* 
he^_9^ ^iimps, singing, or making up verses. As students Increase in 
skill, fancy Jumps can be taught^ such as hot pepper, crossing the arms, 
double jumps, heel^tbe fbbtwbrk^ and the like. 

*Note: A national program knbim as J is conducted 

through local heart associations in cooperation with CAiS^ERD. teachers 
may contact either organization for more Information. 

Ideas fbr mbdlflcatlbh: Students whb never achieve the ability to turn 
therbpe by_ themselves can enjoy jumping the swinging rope only. Blind 
students shbuld be cued to feel where their arms are with a self-turned 
rope to know ^Aien to jump. 

mm: PAR COURSE 

Equipment heeded: As indicated^ based bh the exercises selected. 

Suggested ages: Eight to twelve years. 

Description: Par courses are designed to develop fitness through a cir- 
cuit training approach. Stations where specific exercises are done are 
set up around ah activity area^ with running Interspersed between the 
specific exercitses dbhe at the statibhs. Depending bh the needs of the 
students, availabilitybf space, and exercises selected, the need for 
certain equipment is i^liedi^ ^ list of exercise stations that can be 
included is listed below, along ^Tith suggested equipment. 

a. Sit-ups Soft surface 

b. Run thrbugh tires Did tires 

Cm Beam walking Two-foot by f bur^foot by eight-foot board 

d. Step-ups Bench or box 
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Puii-up8 


Chinning bar 


f. 


Teiinls ball squeeze 


Tennis balls 


g* 


Jumpiiokg over 


Cones 


h. 


Rope Jumping 


Ropes 


!• 


Horizontal bair walk 


Horizontal bar 



Ideas for mbdificatibn: _F6r et^euts with ambulatloti problems^ mbdlfica- 
tions of some stations may be needed, such as doing a 360-'degree turir- 
around in a three^foot circle with a wheelchair^ "popping wheelles" over 
a curb (a two-foot by four-foot board), doing arm circles in the chair, 
and so on. Visually impaired istiidents can go^ through the cour with a 
partner^ or a guide rope can be stretched from one station to the other 
to guide their running. 

NAME: ROLLER SKATING 

Equipment heeded: Enough roller skates for the_ class or for providing 
instructibh in small groups equal in size to the nimber of skates 
available. 

Suggested ages: Eight to twelve years. 

bescriptidn: Severely handicapped students can be taught to skate using 
the proper sequence. A suggested sequence is: 



a. 


Put skates on. 


b. 


Push with skate angled. 


c. 


Glide. 


d. 


Use reciprocal arm swing ^ 


ei 


Lower the center of gravity by bending knees. 


f. 


Stop. 


§• 


Take skates off. 



Note: For this activity to contribute to cardiovascular endurance, it 
must be continued for at least 20 minutes. 

Ideas for mbdif Icatibn: Students in %^eiSairs c«n also be fitted with 
skatesi and btber students can push tbem« The chair may also serve ae a 
sburce bf stability for students need it; thus, an empty wheelchair 
wbiild suffice* Md can be given by holditsg the children's hands. Hbw^ 
ever^ this should be done by standing alongside the students rather than 
behind or in front of them; otherwise, wear shin-guards. 
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NAME: HEIGHT LIFTING 



Equipment neededj_ Barbells ^ dumbbells^ pipe with cement- filled cans on 
each end^ and sandbags* 

Suggested ages: Eleven to fifteen years* 

Descrlptl6h:_ Weight training programs canbe started with_ very minimal 
equipment* Even manual.xresistance provided. by^ a or the teacher 

has some value in a class, especially if the strength of the student is 
too little for the lightest weight* Muscle groups in virtually all parts 
of the body can be exercised if the weight is used properly* Arm curls ^ 
leg curls ^ leg extensions^ presses^ and the like can be done with just 
sandbags* The important point to remember is. that theweight shbuldnot 
be_t6b_heavy_ to control .properly, and students should breathe out when 
lifting* Individuals needing to develop muscular endurance should use 
light weights and complete three or four sets of 13 to 20 repetitions^ 
Individuals needing to build strength would do two or three sets of the 
heaviest weights that can be lifted for eight to ten repetitions per set* 

Ideas _ for mbdificatibni All.students can participate in some aspect of a 
weight training programs Each student should be properly oriented to safe 
procedure and techniques* teachers should also check with physicians, 
when necessary, to make sure weight lifting is not cdritraindicated; 

NAME: AEROBIC DANCE 



Description: Mthough basic dance steps can be used, any kind of rhythmic 
movement to music for a 20- to 3d-minute period of time will have aerobic 
value and contribute to cardiovascular endurance; All can enjoy pantomim- 
ing movements of sports' skills in time to the Jitusic^ such as swinging a 
golf club, moving the arms as in swimming^ dbihg a bowl ii^ mbvement^ _ 
catching, and thrbwihg. For students.unable to pantomime^ the teacher 
can do the movements to the music, and the students follow* Adequate 
warm-ups of stretching and bending should be done before this vigorous 
activity; 

Ideas fbr mbdificatibn: Students in wheelchairs can move trunk and arms 
in varibus ways^ Visually. impaired stude^its may need to be physically, 
guided through movements at first until they learn them. Hearing impaired 
students may need to have the speakers placed on a wooden floor or to wear 
headsets to hear the beat. This is another activity that virtually any 
student can participate in* 

SAME: CYCLING 



Equipment needed: Bicycles and la:^e tricycles; 
Suggested ages: Fourteen to nineteen years* 

Description: Bicycles can be bbtained through dbnatibns and repaired 
and maiatained by Ibcal service clubs* Large three-wheelers should be 
made available to those students with problems of balance, or training 
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wheeiscan be fitted on most bicycles, _ In the b^ Inning, cycling around 
the school yard Is the best route lihtli confidence is gained by the stu- 
dentsi When traveling beyond this protected environment, certain safety 
precautions should be followed: 

a. A competent rider^ preferably an adultj should lead the groups and 
another one should bring up the rear. 

b. A warning flag should be attached to lead and rear bicycles so that 
both ends of the group can be clearly seen. 

c. The group should follow the lead bicycle In a single file. 

di When divided by traffic lights or other vehicles, the front part of 
the group should wait until the entire group Is together. 

e; The route should be well planned, with both adults having a clear 
understanding of it. 

f. Hand signals should be used to signal turns and stops. 

Note: This activity should continue for at least 20 minutes to have any 
cardiovascular endurance value. 

Ideas for modification: As a fitness activity, lio appropriate modifica- 
tions are available. 

NAME : RACQUETBALL 

Equipment heeded: Racquetbaii racquets and balls, and a smooth wall. 



Suggested ages: Fourteen to nineteen years. 

bescription: Divide the class into groups of twQ^ three, or four, each 
group having a wall or spacebn a walli^ On a standard racquetbaii court, 
the ball is served from behind a line 15 feet from the wall by bouncing 
and striking iti The return bounce of the ball must land behind the line 
before it is iegaiiy in play. In single wall play^ the ball cannot land, 
oh its return, more than 30 feet from the front wall. It is returned by 
the opponent in two-person play, by the second player in three-person 
play, or a member of the bpposihg_team in four-person play. Whatever the 
rotatibiii play cpntihues by alternating returns. A point is scored only 
when ah individual (in two- and three-person play) or a team is serving. 
A ball is successfully returned when it is hit against the wall on the 
flyi On its return, it may be hit before it bounces or after one bounce* 
if a serving player fails to successfully return the ball, the serve re- 
verts to the next player or team. A game consists of a player or team 
reaching 21 points. 

Ideas for modification: A larger, lighter weight ball can be used br_a_ 
hole poked in the regulation racquetbaii to slow it down for individuals 
having trouble tracking it. By slowing the ball's speed and by extending 
the length of the court, students in wheelchairs, walkers, or crutches can 
play auccessfullyi 
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DEVELOPING AQUATIC SKILLS 



Activities for developing aquatic skills Include the following: 

NAME: GETTING TO KNOW YOU 

Equipment needed: Wading pools with enough space for all children, 
buckets, sponges, cups, scoops, chips, or other small objects. 

Suggested ages: Four to liliie years i develbpmentally. 

Description: Have childred sit in the water or on the ground next to the 
wading pool if at first they are afraid to get in. If they will follow 
directions, simply give them. Otherwise, a story may be needed to get the 
children acquainted with the following activities: 

a. Splash water. 

b. Wash face with water. 



c. Scoop water into scoops and buckets, and empty them out into the pool. 

d. Soak sponge and squeeze it but. 

e. Squeeze water from sponge and wash face and body. 

f. Squeeze water from sponge onto body. 

g. Splash water oiitb body and face. 

h. Lower body into water. 

1; Pick up Submerged objects. 

Ideas fbr mbdif icatibii: In the absence bf wading pbbls i this activity can 
be done first in a sink and then by using utility pahs (the kind used fbr 
mixing cement). Ask parents to have children do these activities at home 
in the tub to get them acquainted with the water. Nearly everyone can 
participate in water play; 

NAME : SUBMARINE 



Equipment needed: Swimming pool. 
Suggested ages: Four to nine years. 

Descriptibh: After children have become acquainted with the water ahd__ 
feel comfortable, have them walk arb^^ in chests-deep water and gradually 
submerge shoulders y chihy ears, cheeks, mouthy. hose, and eyesih the_ 
waters After having th^ practice inhaling, holding their breath, ^a^ 
then exhaling, have children inhale, bend knees to submerge head, and blow 
bubbles but the mbtlth under water. Have them experiment by breathing out 
the mbuth and then but the hbse. Try rhythmic bobbing by coming up to 
inhale, then going under to exhale* These rarl/ steps are important in 
the later development of water skills. 
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Ideas for modification: ^Children who are visually impaired may need to 

stand first and put the face in the water and blow bubbles for awhile 

until they get comfortable. Under water, their hearing is occluded, and 

this is a sense they rely on a great deal for their orientation. 

liAm : StEA^OAt 

Equipment needed: Swimming pool. 
Suggested ages: Eight to twelve years. 

Description: After students learn body cpntrbl, floating, and kick^ 
ing, this activity can be used to make a game out of kicking^ Hold the 
children's hands and pull them through the waters A rope or kickboards 
can be used for support of the upper trunk, and the kicking will support 
the lower part of their bodies. 



ideas for modification: Individuals with lower limb involvement would 
paddle with their arms and 8upix)rt their leg(s) using inflatable ankle 
cuffs. 

NAME: INNER TUBE TAjS 

Equipment needed: Swimming pool and Inflatable inner tubes for all 
children. 

Suggested ages: Eight to twelve years i 

Descrlptlbh: Justas in any other tag game, one student is it arid the 
others try to avoid being tagged by kicking or sculling in the water 
to get away. Once the one who is it tags someone on any part of the 
body, that person becomes it. This is also an excellent game for 
cardiovascular eridurarice (fitness). 

Ideas for modificatioh: efiiidren with less endurance or less efflcierit 
movement must be tagged on a specific body part, such as the foot or hand. 
Cerebral palsied children should be suspended in the tube with their legs 
hanging down. 



NAME: WATER VOLLEYBALL 



Equipment needed: Swimming pool, floating net or rope as a divider, and 
rubber volleyball. 

Suggested ages: Eleven to fifteen years. 

Description: Asin any other V game, two teams of ariy number 

play by batting or catching and throwing the ball across the net. Three 
people may touch the ball on each side. For more advanced swimmers in 
good condition, the game may be played in deep water in which they have 
to tread water most of the time. The game usually is enjoyed most when 
the players can stand on the bottom of the pool and jump up to hit the 
ball. 
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Ideas for mbdlflcatlbn: A brightly cblpted beach ball may be used for _ 
students who are slow. to react or to fbllbw the ball, or for the visually 
Impaired* Those unable to stand in the water can float in an inner tube 
or on a rubber raft« 



NAME: JUMP AND CATCH 

Equipment needed: Swimming pbbl, preferably a diving board, and ten^inch 
rubber ball. 

Suggested ages: Eleven to fifteen years; 

Description: The game is played in pairs arid any number may play. One 
partner gets bii the edge bf the pbbl br the diving bbard. As this partner 
jumps up in the air to land in the water, the partner throws the ball.^^^ 
The partner attempts to catch the ball, land in the water, and hold onto 
the bail. If this is done successfully, the pair gets one point* They 
then alternate roles, along with the other pairs. The game may be played 
to a set score, such as 11 points, or by time. At the end bf a game's 
playing timei the pair with the mbst pbiiits wins. 

Ideas for modification: A beach ball may be used with the teacher throw- 
ing, the throw must be lower because even though the ball moves more 
slowly through the air, the human body does not. 

NAME: WATER POLO 

Equipment needed: Swimming pool, swimming caps, ten-inch rubber ball, and 
cones or goals. 

Suggested ages: Fourteen to nineteen years; 

Descriptibii: This game, like sbccer^ relies bii each team's ability to 
move the ball from one end of the pbolto the other and throw. it between 
two cones 15 feet apart or into a water polo goal. Swimmers must be 
fairly competent and have a grasp of the concepts of the game, the ball 
should be passed from one player to the next. While waiting for the 
pass, other players tread water aiid attempt tb get in pbsition tb re- 
ceive the pass. One team wears the swimming caps so the two teams can 
be differentiated. 

Ideas for modification: Weaker swimmers can float in inner tubes and 
a lighter, slower ball, such as a beach ball, may be used. A half- 
court game can be played in the shallow end for nonswimmers or until 
the cbiicepts bf the game are learned. 

NAME: SYNCHRONIZED SWI^ilNG 

Equipment needed: Swimming pool; 

Suggested ages^ Fourteen to nineteen years. 
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Description: After students have learned some itiihts, such as forward 
somersaultsi log roils, egg rolls, arid handstands in the water; these 
??.°L^_P".' together in a routine and set. to music* Usuaiiy, four to ten 
students work together in a routine and do fibating formations between 
stuntsi Very simple routines, for example, consist of J back float in a 
circle formation^ back somersault to a back float, bring knee up out of 
the water, extend and bring other knee up out of the water, back somer- 
sault, recover to standing, and join hands could be very pleasant to watch 
when set to music. Others who haVe more skill can put together very com- 
plex routines that can be just as entertaining for parents and friends as 
a program of dance. 

Ideas for modification: SSdification is needed if the teacher is cxeitlve 
enough to see how each student's skills can fit in. Routines in inner 
tubes could be most enjoyable (and rewarding). 

DEVEtePiNG DANCE AND RHYTHMIC SKILLS 

Activities for developiiig dance and rhythmic skills include the following: 
NAME: TAPESTRY 

Equipment needed: Record player^ "Tapestry," Carole King, A & M Records. 
SP770O9, or other slbw^ flowing number* 

suggested ages: Four to nine years, development ally. 

Description: Students work either as a grbUp with the teacher as the 
leader, or as partners. As the music suggests being together, rising, 
and sinking, various body parts and the entire body are slowly moved in a 
flowing and smjpth transition from one position to the next. Wieh Using 
the teacher as leader, children follow his or her movements. Hhen chil- 
dren work as partners, one is designated leader and the other follows 
their movements* If possible, the roles shoUld be reversed after awhile. 

ideas for modification: Allow the visually impaired student to be the 
leader at first. Using scarf s, inner tube strips, or other flexible 
material, have the visually impaired student follow the partner's move- 
inents by holding one end of the scarf and the partner holding the other 
end, moving arms only. Students in wheelchairs can do the same movements, 

NAME: DUELINe BANJOS 

Equipsisnt needed: Record player, "Dueling Banj os /Reuben ' s frailly" Eric 
Weissberg and Marshall Srinkman, Warner Brothers Records, GWB0309, or 
other lively music. 

Suggested ages: Four to nine years. 

Description: Have children move around the activity area by using a spe- 
cific locbmbtbr mbvemeht in time to the music. Periodically, the teacher 
calls but another movement, and the children change. Variables sUch as 
fast, slow, high, low, and backward may also be added as children learn 
these concepts and as they practice moving on tip-tbes, with knees bent; 
and so ooi as the movements demand, A slow record might be used at first, 
followed by the faster music. 
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Ideas for modiflcatlbh: Visually impaired youngsters can mbv^ 
hands _ vith_ partners i Students on crutdies can as e_ what ever patterns are 
available to themi Those in wheelchairs can move their chairs forward and 
backward, fast, slow, and so on in time to the music* 



NAME: BENDING AND SWAYING 



Equipment needed: -Record player and slow, pendular music such as "Nadia's 
Theme- from TV Sits, Voiume li, Pi^wi^ international, SPe-3566. 

Suggested ages: Eight to twelve years* 

Description: Play music wd lead children in sw^ trunks, arms^ 

and upper. bodies and in swinging their upper bodies to the beat of the 
music. Have the dtildren walk slowly in time to the misic, th.sn have them 
stop and sway and swing their bodies in time to music. Scarfs, ribbons, 
sticks, or flags can be added to this kind of activity. This addition 
adds immeasurably to the delight of the students. 



Ideas for mbdlf ication: Student&s who are mentally retarded may need the 
scarfs or ribbons to see the effect of their movement i For emotionally 
disturbed and learninghandi capped students, this addition may prove to 
be motivating. Students in wheelchairs can swing and sway scarfs and 
ribbons with a great deal of joy. 

NAME: VIRGINIA REEL 



Equipment needed: Record player and Virginia Reel or mardi-type record 
that may be obtained from Kimbo Educational Records, Box 246, Deal, 
NJ 07723. 

Suggested ages: Eight to twelve years. 



Description: the Virginia Reel is a very flexible dance and can be made 
as simple or complex as necessary^ Students are arranged in partners and 
begin marching in time to the music. Various formations can be made with 
the marching pattern, an«l eventually, partners assume a position in two 
long lines facing each other. One by bhe^ partners can inarch toward each 
other and perform mbvemehts such as bow to your partner, d6-si--d68, swing 
your partner, or any other movements students are capable of doing. 

Ideas for modification: Visually Impaired students should be paired with 
sighted partners, and when it is their turn to indve toward their partners, 
only the partner should cla^ so the visually impaired student has direc- 
tion. Students in wheelchairs can be pushed by their partners if they 
cannot push themselves. 

NAME: QlEATiVE MDVEMBNf 

Equlpoient needed: Record player and music that has a story such as "The 
Rumble" from West Side Stbry ^ Columbia Records, OL 5670. 

Suggested ages: Eleven to fifteen years. 

210 
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Description: Tell the students the story and then listen to the_ iwsic 
together, pointing out the points at which thf action changes^ Have the 
students try to move to part of the music at first using walki^?^ running, 
and striking fflDveioents as the laislc implies. Discuss the story and ntisic 
further if students are using mbvementsof a different tempo than the 
music suggests, i.e., if they are running when the music is slow^^ and so 
on. Play the ..asic again and have them imagine what is happening at each 
point irtien the tctmpo changes. Then, have them move to the music again* 

Ideas for nbdification: If the film is available, show it aSd discuss the 
kinds of nwvements used. Students in wheelchairs can move from the waist 
up; those using other ambulation aids and the visually impaired can remain 
in one place. 

nam;: HTOTIONS 

Equipment needed: Record player and mood music such as Born Free, MSM 
Records, SE-4368. 

Suggested ages: Eleven to fifteen years. 

Description; This music has as its theme freedom. It allows for free 
movements and large uses of space. A discussion can be held before this 
activity^ Discuss what freedom means to each student, and then let the 
students express their emotions about freedbm_^th the musics The auolc 
stimulates joyful^ exciting movements, allowing students to meet with 
other dancers^ Interact, and then free thanselves to move away and do 
something else. 

Ideas for edification: Other music for develbpmentally younger individ- 
uals that creates more of a picture, such as sunrise, a blooming flower, a 
donkey ride, and so on, may be needed for some groups. 

NAME: ART AND MOVEfffiNf 

Equipment needed: Some art medium and space for movement* 
Suggested ages: Fourteen to nineteen years. 

Description: Have students complete an art project such as painting, 
drawing, or sculpture. Then ask them to tell a brief story about the 
artwork. Ask them to act out the story in movements that later can be 
set to music based on the terr- -^f the dance that has been created. 

Ideas for modlf Icatlbh: None eeded, as this type of activity allows 
students to work at their own s. 

NAME: PARTNERS' THQffi 

Equipment needed: Record player and selected music. 

Suggested ages: Fourteen to nineteen years. 
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Descrlptldn: Select a theme and have students working in pairs as_part- 
liers; develop a simple one-minute movement study based on that themes The 
theme may be related to something the students did recently with their 
families or the class. It may also be based bii a filin they have seen or on 
a story read in class. 

Ideas for modification: Students having partners in wheelchairs may heed 
to move their partners around to better use the space available^ founds 
such as clapping or beating a drum may be used to cue visually handicapped 
students. 



DEVELOPING SKILLS FOR GAMES AND SPORTS 

Activities for developing skiiis for games and sports include the follow- 
ing: 

NAME: TETHERBALL 



Equipment needed: Tethered rubber ball hanging on a pole, preferably 
adjustable so that it can hang about chest-high to players. 

Suggested ages: Four to nine years, devciopmentaiiy. 

Description: Students play as partners , facing each other, with the ob- 
ject of striking the ball and wrapping the rope around the pole. One 
player serves the bail and the other must let it pass once. The player 

receiving the ball then tries to strike the ball in such a way that It 

cannot be returned. Players bat the ball backand forth until one causes 
the ball to swing over the other's head too high to be returned. One 
player continues to strike the ball until the rope is wrapped entirely 
around the pole ^ The winner gets one point aridthe other player begins 
the next game by serving. A game may consist of any number of points. 

Ideas for modification: For visually impaired students, the ball should 
be painted a bright color. For students unable to jump, implement the 
rule that one player can hit the ball only three times in succession and 
then the ball must be struck by the other player. 

NAME: KEEPAWAY 

Equipment needed: Ten-inch ball. 

Suggested ages: Four to nine years. 

Description: Students form a circle with two or three players in the 
middle. Students on the outside of the circle throw the ball back arid 
forth, trying to keep it away from the players in the middle. When a 
player in the middle intercepts the bail, he or she goes to the outside 
of the circle arid the student thrdwing the ball goes to the middle. The 
game should be completed while the studerits are still enthusiastic. 

Ideas for modification: When pla3?ers In the middle are unable to jump or 
run, it could be required that the ball be bounced or rolled to other 
players on the outside of the circle. For the visually impaired, use a 
brightly colored ball. 
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FRISBEE* BASEBALL 



Equipmen^ needed: Frisbee® and ample playing space, preferably a Softball 
diamond. 

Suggested ages: Eight to twelve years. 

Description: This game is played much like sbftball, except there is no 
pitcher and the batter throws the Frisbee® rather than hitting a softball; 
Two teams line up as in spftball, with the first offensive player throwing 
the Frlsbee* into the field. If it Is caught in the air, the player is 
out. If if is hot caught^ the fielder retrieves the Frisbee® and throws 
to the appropriate Base, attempting to beat the runnerj^ The runner must 
be tagged with the Frisbee®, except in a forced put. The team at bat may 
do so until there are three outs, or until all players have batted once. 

Ideas for modification: For players In wheelchairs , it may be required 
that the Frisbee® be thrown around to third base, then second base* before 
it is thrown to first base, _to give the student in the wheelchair a chance 
to get on basei Visually impaired players can feel the base paths if they 
are well worn or can take the hand of another player who will lead them to 
the base. 

NAME: ZIGZAG BASKETBALL 

Equipment needed: Eight to ten traffic cones and basketballs and basket- 
bax' court. 

Suggested ages: Eight to twelve years. 

Description: Set up two teams of five players each at one end of a bas- 
ketball court. Four to five traffic cones are set up about eight to ten 
feet apart down either side of the court at a point located about one- 
third the td.dth_pf the court from the sidelines. The offensive player 
bringing the ball Ihbounds must dribble the ball in a figure eight pattern 
down the court until he or she reaches the other players. The g^e then 
proceeds as in an ordinary basketball game. If the offensive player loses 
control of the bail, the opposing team gets possession at that point and 
one of their players must dribble the ball in azigzag fashion toward the 
opposite end of the court. After each basket players move to the other- 
end of the court, and a different te^ member dribbles the ball down the 
court. 

ideas for modification: For students having difficulty controlling the 
bail, a half-court game may be played. Also, fewer cones may be used and 
the space between cones may be increased. For students in wheelchairs 
two pushes oh the chair are allowed between dribbles: otherwise trave^±-^<T 
will be called c ^ ^ 

NAME: FIELD HOCKEY 

Equipment needed: Field hockey sticks^ shin guards, bails, chest protec- 
tors, traffic cones or goal^ and ample space. 

Suggested ages: Eleven to fifteen years. 
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Description: Field hockey is an Oiyrapic sport having a long history in 
the United States; Eleven or more players may play on a team consisting 
of one goalie i fullbacks, halfbacks, and forwards; the players on the 
outside of each line ate called wings and often are the key players for 
obvihg the ball down the field. Like soccer and Ice hockey^ the objective 
is to move the ball down the field and hit it into the opponent's gpa^^ 
The stick may not be raised above the shoulder on either the backswiog or 
the follow^through. The ball is tapped and sometimes scooped to other 
players to more strategically move it down the field. A regulation game 
consists of three 20-minute periods, but any time period may be used. 

Ideas for mbdif Ication: A regulation. hockey ball is about the size of 
a baseball; A bigger bail can be used^ or the game can be converted 
to floor hockey, in which thick felt donut-shaped pucks are pushed with 
straight broom handle sticks on a wooden or tiled floor. Rules for this 
game caii be obtained from Special blympics. Inc., Suite 203, 1701 K St., 
N.W. ^ Washington, DC 20006. 

NAKE: BADMiNTGN 

Equipment needed: Ample playing space, badminton racquets, and shuttle- 
cocks (for indoor or outdoor). 

Suggested ages: Eleven to fifteen years. 



Description: The standard game of badminton is suggested here as a lei- 
sure time activity that students can play ail of their lives. Up to four 
players can play a regulation game, but as many as six could play on a 
team if the players' ainbulatibii and mobility are poor. One side serves 
the birdie into the opponent's court, which is wider for doubles' play 
than it is for singles. The opponent must return the birdie before it 
hits the ground. The play continues with the airborne birdie until one 
team fails to successfully return the birdie. After the opening service 
of the game, each player serves twice, alternating courts and alternating 
servers wheii the serve comes back over to the team. Points may be scored 
as in tennis, whether the team is serving or not. A game consists of 21 
points and a set is two out of three games. Teams change sides of the 
net after each game and halfway through the third game in a split set. 

ideas for modif ication: If more than four players are used, the extra 
players can be rotated into the game in the serving position and continue 
play until it is time to serve again, wheii they go oiit aiid the next extra 
player comes in to serve. Having more than two players on one side of the 
net at a time is considered unsafe because the racquets are long, and the 
court is small. 

GAME: GOLF 



Equipment heeded: Golf clubs, practice balls, and ample space. 
Suggested ages: Fourteen to nineteen years. 
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Description: Varioas adaptations of gbif can be played or at least prac- 
ticed in a school's setting; Putting can be practiced 5S a carpeted floor 
or at a miniature golf course. Driving can be practiced on an open field, 
and even bunker shots can be practiced from a sandbox or long jump pit if 
one: is available. For students having fairly good eye-implement (handj 
coordination, this is an excellent lifetime sport to have knowledge of. 
Placing a flag or flags at distances on the field gives direction and a 
goals A game that can be played bh the school grounds requires that con- 
centric circles be chalked around the flag, with students earning points 
based on how close they can get the bail to the pin (flag) with the club 
they are using. 

Ideas for modification: For students in wheelchairs in which the arm- 
rests can be removed, these students can 8vd.ng the club froi their chairs. 
Visually impaired students have to be told where the bail landed, but by 
positioning them over the ball and teaching them the proper mechanics, 
they can strike a ball as well as anyone. 

NAME: TESNIS 

Equipment needed: Tennis racquets, balls, and court with nets. 
Suggested ages: Fourteen to nineteen years ^ 

Description: The standard game of tennis can be played by nearly anyone 
except perhaps the blind. Wheelchair tennis is becoming very popular. * 
More information can be obtained by writing National Foundation on Wheel- 
chair Tennis, 3856 Birch St., Box 411, Newport Beach, CA 92660. 

Ideas for modification: A larger, lighter ball or a dead ball may be used 
to slow the game down* Shorter tennis racquets can be controlled mor - 
easily, and the ball can be allowed to bounce twice until the skills are 
mastered. 
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SUGGESTED OUTLINE FOR TRAINING 



A« Ihtroductlon 

1. Administer pretest on types of activities to be included in physical 
Vacation prograiDs for students with special needs* 

2. Review test; give answers. 

B. Considerations for program planning: 

i* Familiar activities first 

2. Introduction of new activities 

3. Attention and interest span of students 

4. the reinforcing of approximations 

5. The analysis of activities 

6. Facility and equipment considerations 

7. Medical considerations 

8. Safety 

9m Teaching style 

10* Clustering information 

11, The maintaining of visibility 

12. Use of demons t rat ion 

i3« the elimination of extraneous stimuli 

14, Consistency in procedures 

15. Use of noncompetitive activities 

C. Summary 

!• Summarize general considerations in program planning. 

2» Select learning activities. 

3. Administer post-test. 

4. Distribute handouts. 
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LEARNING ACTIVITIES 



The following learning activities include exercises to be used during the 
training session and assignments for trainees to do outside of the trainine 
session^ ^ 

EJffiRCISES TO BE USED DURING THE TRAINING SESSION 

1. ANATOMY OF AN AeTlVITY. Select two or three activities fbund in this 
section and, as a group, analyze then in terms of the following: 

a. What does the student need to be able to do before he or she can 
perform the nbvemehts involved in the activity? 

b. What does the student neta to understand about concepts of play to 
grasp the concepts in this activity? 

c. What are the demands in terms of visual perception to be successful 
in this activity? 

Total time for learning activity; 30 inlhutes 

2. ^ATHY. Divide the grbUp into smaller groups of three or four (makiixg 
four or five groups). Assign each group an activity to teach to the rest 
of the participants. Designate eadi participant as having a specific 
disability that reaiisticaiiy would be found ih one classroom* Allow 
the groups to study the activity and decide how they are going to teach 
it* Each group then takes its turn teaching the activity to the group 
with those playing the role of students acting as nearly as possible as 
a student would act that has the designated disability. Play each activ- 
ity five to ten minutesj enough time for all to get the idea). Discuss 
problems and ideas for further modif icatibhs, and so on. 

Total tine for learning activity: 60 minutes 

ASSIGMffiNTS FOR TRAINEES TO DO OUTSIDE OF THE TRAINING SESSION 

1. When you go back to your district, check if a districtwide currlcuiar 

guide for plqrBical education is available. If one is available, go through 
it for the age level ypu teach^ and identify activities that neet the re- 
qoirements for physical education as defined in PL 94-142; e.g., motor 
patterns, skills^ physical fitness, skills in aquatics, dance rhythms, and 
games/sports. 

Total time to nake assignment: 5 ninutes 
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2. Talk to -the adapted p^8±cal_eaacatQr(s3 in your district and make a list 
of at least five activities he or she or thej? use or would use for 
class to develop the movement qoaiities defined in the law; e.g*i motor 
patterns, skills, fitness, skills in aquatics, dance/ rhythms, and game/ 
8pk>rts« 

total time to make assignment: 5 minutes 
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PRETEST 



NAME: POSITION: 



LOCATION OF 

TRAINING : DATE : 



1; Name one activity for the age level you teach that will develop the 
following: 

Motor patterns Motor skills 

Physical fitness Aquatic skills 

Dance/ rhythmic skills Games/sports skills 

2. List three considerations needed in planning a physical activity program 
for students in your special class. 

a; 

b. 

c* 

3. Name or describe an activity that can be used for both fitness and skill 
development • 



PRETEST ANSWERS 



NAME: - POSITION: 

LOCATION OF ^ ^ 

TRAINING: DATE: 



1. Name one activity for the age level you teach (see activities listed in 
Module III.A.) that will develop the following: 

Motor patterns Motor skills 

Physical fitness Aquatic skills 

Dance/ rhythmic skills Games/sports skills 

2. List three considerations needed in planning a physical activity program 
for students in your special class. 

a. See pages III-5 through III-8. 

b. 

c* 



3. Name or describe an activity that can be used for both fitness and skill 
development* 

Track and field 



Soccer 
Gymnastics 
Dodge ball 



Kickbail 



Any vigorous game or sport 
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POST-TEST 



NAME: PeSITibM: 

tOCATION OF 

TiElAiNING: DATE: 



1. Naine one activity appropriate for the age level you teach for developing 
the following: 



Motor patterns Motor skills 

Physical fitness Skills In aquatics 

Skills in dance/ rhythms Skiiis in games/sports 

2. List three unique considerations you would need to make in planning activ- 
ities for students with specific disabilities. 



c. 



3. Name a rhythmic activity that could also be used for developing physical 
fitness. 
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POST-TEST ANSWERS 



NAME: - POSITION: 

LOCATION OF 

TRAINING: DATE: 



1. Name one activity appropriate for the age level you teach for developing 
the follovlxig: 

Motor patterns Motor skills 

Physical fitness Skills in aqoatics 

Skills in dance/ rhythms Skills in gatoies/s ports 

(See activities listed in Module III-A.) 

2. List three unique considerations you would need to make in planning activ- 
ities for students with specific disabilities. 

a. Pageis III-5 through 1 1 1-8 

3« Name a rhythmic activity that could also be used for developing physical 
fitness. 

Aerobic dance 
Jazz exercise 
Folk dancing 

Any vigorous activity using music 
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SECTION III-B 
ACTIVITIES FOR THE MAINSTREAM 



TRAINER'S NOTES 



Section B of Module III Is devoted to developing a set of principles 
for inbdlfylng activities of the regular curriculum to accoipiddate students 
with exceptional needs* Any physical activity can be modified* The iik>dlfl-* 
catldnsshould he made to allow equal participation by the handicapped In 
the malnstreamed setting, but vithbut excluding or lifting partlc by 
nonhandi capped students* The considerations for planning the program in the 
Integrated programs section in this module supplant the background information 
sections found in other modules in this series* They focus on the parameters 
of activities and how these activities can be al^<^red to accbimibdate the Hand- 
icapped* For audiences unfamiliar id.th general characteristics and lean^ 
styles of -Students with exceptional needa» the trainer Is referred to the 
considerations for planning of the program section of this module for consid- 
erations related to the unique learning styles of individuals with varying 
handicapping conditions* 

Activities contained in this section represent a cross section of typical 
activities taught, at various age le^^ the public schools of Calif 6mla«L 

thts-is not a airrtoilar guide, but rather a sa^l^ng of activities with ideas 
for modifying these activities for th'! individual with exceptional needs who 
is integrated into the regular program* References for further curricular 
development can be found in the Module IV annotated bibliography* 

Before using this section: 

1* Chedk to see that all the_materiais ^e included in the padcet for 
this section* these materials should include: 

a* Subsections: 

Purpose of the section, overview, and objectives for trainees 

b* Considerations for planning of the program in integrated programs 

c* A set of activities for developing: fuhdaoisntal motor patterns, 
motor skills^ pbf sical fitness^ aquatic skills^ dance rhythmic 
skills,^ and skills for games and sports* (After selecting the 
activities to be taught, gather the equipment required for each 
activity* ) 

d* Suggested outline for training 

e* Learning activities 

(1) Exercises to be used during the training session 

(2) Assignments for trainees to do outside the session 

(3) Pre- and post-tests 
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fm Overhead transparency 
gi Selected references 



PURPOSE 

1 The purpose of this section is to develop a fcundatidn of principles 
fbrclassrbom teachers and regular educators of physical education to use 
in accommodating individuals with exceptional needs in a regular physical 
education class. 



OVERVIEW 

This section begins with trainer's notes, which includes indications of 
how the section is to be used , preparations necessary prior to the training 
session, and materials included for this section. Next, a subsection that 
includes considerations that classtbom teachers and teachers of regular physical 
education should make irtieh integrating_an_ individual with exceptional needs into 
a regular physical education class ispresented. Each of the activity sheets 
may be used by the trainerforconducting the training session or reproduced as 
handouts^. The pre- and post-tests are available for use iii sampling the amount 
of learning that has taken place as a result of the training. The suggested 
outline for the presentation Is prbvided to help the trainer organize and blend 
the material on principles with their application to activities. Learning 
activities also are designed to demonstrate a way of mixing thes^ two components, 
The overhead transparency is provided for use in group activity analysis. A 
chalfcbbard, if available, would also be useful. 

OBJECTiVES FOR TRAINEES 

At the cphclusioh of this training, if the entire section is used, the 
trainee will be able to: 

li List six principles for modifying physical activities. 

2. Describe principles of needed activity modification based on char- 
acteristics of specific disabilities. 

3. Define students* exceptional need areas that are likely to need 
specific modifications in class. 
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GOUSIDER^IONS FOfi: PROGRAM PLANNING 
IN INTEGRATEb PROGRAM 



The teacher should cbzislder the partlclpat.^bh and learning experience of 
all students when making modifications of the physical education activity, 
the following are six principles for modifying physical education activities: 



1 • Placement of the Individual In the activity 



2. Flbdlf Icatlon of the time of participation 



3. Adaptation of the skill 
4« Use of substitutions 
5« Hodlflcatlbh of equipment/ facility 
6. Modification of the rules 
PLACEMENT 

Most team sports Include active positions and less active positions. 
Placing a student with limited mobility Into a less active role may be the 
only mbdiflcatiba heeded. In a sbftball game^ for example^ a wheelchalr^bbuhd 
student could probably play almost any less active position when other modifi- 
cations are made to rules, equipment, and so on. Consideration of safety 
factors as well as equal opportunity for the students should be given. The 
pbsltibhs of right field, first base, pitcher, or catcher cbuld probably be 
played quite successfully by a student. In a wheelchair If bther_iidhlmum ad- 
justments are made* in most cases there are no right or wrong mbdificatlohs^ 
only degrees of apprb|riateness. Placinga visually impaired or hearing im- 
paired student close to the teacher during instruction and near other students 
during the activity would be most appropriate. Hyperactive or distract Ible 
students shbuld probably be located near the teacher for behavioral control 
and mbnltbrlhg. 

TIME OP PART iCiPATieN 

Limiting or altering the amount of time a student participates in an 
activity may be needed for those who have health impairments. Limiting the 
time^ i.e.^ shbrtehlhg it^ would alsb be recommended fbr the very ybung and 
those vdth short attention spans. T^ of endurance and 

strength must also be considered In determining the time of participation. 
Students who have prostheses and assistive devices, as well as sedentary or 
obese students, tend to fatigue more quickly and may have limited strength, 
flexibility^ and endurance. Cardiac, asthmatic, hemophiliac, and other health- 
impaired children may heed their time bf partlcipatlbn limited^ depending on 
the severity bf the cbndltlbn. Spacing rest Intervals or varying the pace of 
the activity, such as alternai:ing a vigbrbus activity with a quiet activity, 
are examples of modifying the time of participation. 
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SUBSTITUTION 



Rotating one person with another or using two players in place of one 
wooid qualify as examples of substitution. Alternating a cardiac individual 
with an asthmatic individual dunng a vlgoroua ga^^ or sport is a viable sdlu- 
tlonin meeting their individual needs for limited partlcipatibn tlme^ for 
meeting the deoandsof the game, airi for fair treatment of the others in the 
class. Substitution can also be used between special education and regular 
class students. 



ADAPTING SKILLS 

It may be necessaryfco ch^r^a the skill or motor regulrements of an 
activity to fitwlthin the limitations of the student. In some cases adapt- 
ing the skill wouldaiso require modifying the rules. A pbstpolio individual 
with atrophied upper arm muscles may be allowed to palm the ball or bomce anil 
catch the ball in basketballi a paraplegic individual may be allowed to hit or 
dribble the ball (soccer style) with a crutch; a young student may be allowed 
to catch the ball after one bbunceinstead of catching the ball in flight. The 
teacher may need to acknowledge a student* e develo'-mental levels rather than 
pushing him or her to engage in age-appropriate skills. 



Striving for the development of the most efficient patterns of movement 
and motor skills possible is important in all cases. A hemiplegic cerebral 
palsied student^ a paraplegic pbstpolio victim, or a student with a lower leg 
amputatlpn_Say never be able to successfully execute a mechanically perfect 
jump, but they should be expected to become proficient within their iimita- 
tionsi At individual with exceptional heeds who is not physically limited 
should be encouraged to develop a near-perfect j imping technique. 

EQUIPlffiNT/FACILITY 

- At some time, the equipment and facility used in physical education pro- 
gramnrtng will need modification or special equipment will be neededi Equip- 
ment modification should be considered as a means of meeting the needs of the 
handicapped for partxcipation in physical activity. 

Some general ideas for modifying equipment are: 

1. Use of brightly colored objects for the visually impaired 

2. Use of auditory cues, such as a bell inside a ball, for the blind 

3. Use of longer or shorter striking implements for the physically 
Impaired 

4. Lowered nets^ baskets, and so forth 

5. Use of suspended or stationary objects for striking or kicking 

6. Use of lightweight objects, such as balloons instead of balls 
7i Use of assistive devices, such as ramps, rails ^ and supports 
8. Side barriers attached to table games for the wheelchair-bound 
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RULE MODIFICATION 



th mbdifyihg activities for the inclusion of students with handicaps, the 
saying that "rules were made to be broken" applies » Ruies should not be raodi- 
fied or changed so much that the purpose of the game is lost; however, rule 
changes should be considered as part of the learning process • 

Simple rule changes might include: 

!• One bounce catch instead of an in-flight catch allowed 

2. Ten players being on a Softball team instead of nine 

3. Two steps allowed after catching a basketball pass 

4. Base runners having to walk when the ball is fieldind by a physically 
handicapped student 

5« Four strikes instead of three making one out 

6. Each team's turn at bat consisting of evei^ person on the team batting 
once instead of the team making three outs, and so on 

SPEClALIZAtidN 

Many people, including those with special needs, either have or can de- 
velop a special talent for doing one aspect of a sport or game. Students with 
hahdicapplhg cbhditibhs should be encouraged to develop any special. ability 
they exhibit for their ovm satisfactibh, self-esteem, and respect from peers. 
Paraplegics have become very good on the side-hbrse, still rlhgs^ and parallel 
bars in gjrmnastics* Blind students have developed expertise as wrestlers. 
Individuals in wheelchairs have becomi» competent softball pitchers, and so on. 
Physical educators have a responsibility to help each sttulent develop to his or 
her maximum potential, and even though one may need to look a little further to 
find hidden talents, the end result is well worth the effort. 
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ACTIVITIES FOR MEETING INDIVIDHAL NEEDS 



ActlvltiiBs for developing fundamentai motor patterns, motor skills phys- 
ical fitness, aquatic slcllis, dance and rhythmic skills, and skills for 'games 
and sports include the following i 

DEVEtdPiJK FUNlaAMENTAL MOTOR PATTERNS 

Fundamental motor patterns include the following: 
NAME: OLD GRANNIE TIPPIE TOE 

Equipment needed: Mple space for running. 

Suggested ages: Four to nine years i 

Description: Grannie is an old, old lady who cannot sew beciuie she has 
lost her needle. She stoops over her imaginary cane as she goes for a 
walk* The children follow behind her and chaSt, "Old Grannie Tippie Toe 
lost her needle and cannot sew." They continue to follow and to chant * 
until Grannie straightens up. She turns and chases them to their home a 
baseline. The children tagged by Grannie become helpers , and the garni* 
continues. Grannie always gives the signal for running back to the base- 
line by straightening up. The last one tagged is Grannie in the next 
gantei 

Ideas for modlflcatibn: Students with disabilities who are helpers can 
be placed rahdotdly between Grannie and the baseline. Children nmst then 
dodge them to avoid being tagged. After each round of play, students who 
must rest can be taken out of the game until the next round. A rule may 
be made requiring that less ambulatory students be tagged on a particular 
body part, such as the knee or hand. 

NAME: TRAFFIC POLICEMAN 

Equipment needed: Ample space for walking, hopping, or jumping. 
Suggested ages: Four to nine years. 

Description: The students stand in line as if they are on the curb, 
ready to cross the street. One child is chosen to be a police officer 
and stands on the opposite side of the playing area. He or she calls 
"green light" arid faces the opposite direction from the students, who 
move forward. The of ficer suddenly calls "red light" and then turns 
toward the advancing students* The students must stop Immediately * If 
the police officer sees any student move his or her feet, that child is 
sent back to the curb. The police officer continues to call, and the 
students move forward, or stop, according to the signal. The first stu- 
dent to touch the outstretched hand of the officer Is the new police 
officer. 
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fdeas for obdtftcation: k stadent in ambaiatton can be the police offi- 
cer. To equalize the rate of moving across the activity area If several 
students In the group have ambulation problems » able-bodied students can 
hop or jump v^en green light is called. 

NAME: HORSE'S TAIL 

Equipment needed: Space for a circle 30 to 33 feet in diameter, two 
rubber playground volleyballs or soccer balls. 

Suggested ages: Eight to twelve years. 

Description: Four players stand in the middle of the circle with their 
hands on the waist of the one in front of them, forming a line, the front 
player is the horse's head, the next two are the body^ and the last one is 
the tall* All others stand outside on the circle. The players outside 
throw the two balls at the horse trying to hit his or her tail. The head 
of the horse (the first player in llnej tries to keep bJ.8 or her tall from 
being hit by batting the ball as it comes toward the horse £md by 8id:nging 
the horse (line) away from the players throwing the balls* If a player 
hits the horse's tail, he or she becomes the head of the horse, and each 
player lii line moves back one place. The player who was hit takes the 
place oh the circle of the player who threw the ball. 

Ideas for modification: A student in a wheelchair can be the horse's head 
and when the tail gets fait, the thrower movesto the second spot in the 
line, leaving the wheelchair-bound player at the head, the ball can be 
slightly deflated or a larger or brighter ball can be used for visually 
impaired students or those having trouble following the ball with their 
eyes. A rule can be set that players are in the middle only five minutes, 
so students who need to rest can move to the outside of the circle, thus 
placing them in a less active position. 

NAME: LONG BASE 



Equipment needed: Sb:£tball diamond and soccer ball. 
Suggested ages: Eight to twelve years. 



Description: The class is divided into two teamS| fielders and kickers* 
the fielding team has a pitcher, catcher^ and long baseifian. Second base 
is designated as the long base. All the other players are fielders^ and 
are spaced to cover the whole field* The first kicker stands on home 
base, and tbe remainlhg players on his of her team stand to one side. _ Be 
of she kidts the ball, runs to the long base, and returns to home base, 
trying not to be hit or tagged with the ball* He or she may stay on the 
long base until he or she thinks that he or she has a good chance to re- 
turn to home base without being tagged* Several runners may be on the 
long base at the same time* Once a runner leaves the long base, he or 
she cannot return to Jt unless a fly ball is caught* The teams change 
places vhen three outs have been made. 



c 
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Ideas for modification;^ Students limited In ambulation. can play catcher, 
pitcher, or^ long baseman^ Taking time for rest is no p^obiem because 
waiting to felck the bail or standing in the oUcfieid require little 

as runners. For students having 
difficulty kicking a rolled ball, the ball may be placed on home base for 



NAME : NEWCOMB 

Equipment needed: Volleyball court or space about 25 feet by 50 feet 
volleyball net, and volleyball. * 

Suggestal ages: Eievph to fifteen years. 

Description: The c7:ass is divided into two teams, with the players 
arranged in three rows, facing the net. The object of the game is to 
throw the bail over the net in an effort to make it strike the ground in 
«^«nl«^nK' K^^^ °^ the court. The game is started 1^ the server, who 
stands in the back row in the right-hand corner of the court (when facing 
the net). The server throws the ball over the net, trying to hit the 
ground in the opponents' territory. A ball that hits within the court Or 
on a line is a fair bail. The same player continues to serve until his 
?R to score. When members of the serving team do not catch 

the bail, it does not score and a side-out is called. The other team is 
then given the ball and begins to serve. 

If the ball does not go over the net on the first serve, a second serve 
is taken. No player may help the ball over the net on a serve. If a 
served ball hits the net and goes over, it is a net ball and the server 
serves again. Any number of players may throw and catch the ball before 
It is sent into the opponents' courts 

When the ball is given to a team to serve, all the playe« oS that team 
rotate. The server goes to the left side of the front row, the players 
r°'^ ^° the right, with the last player in the line Stepping 
straight back to the middle row. The players in the middle row move one 
place to the left, with the last player stepping Straight back to the back 
row.^ The players in the back row move to the right, with the last player 
In the row becoming the new server. 

Ideas for modification: Students in wheelchairs or with poor upper body 
strength may be kept in the front row to improve their chances of throwing 
the^all oyer the net. The net may be lowered and the rules may be modi- 
fled to allow the ball to bounce one time before being caught, in a large 
class, all students lacking the prerequisite skills for volleyball can be 
put on one court to play Newcomb, and more advanced players can play reg- 
ular volleyball on other courts. As skills improve, volleyball skills and 
rules can be added to Newcomb until the game becomes volleyball. 

NAME: BASKETBALL GOLF 

Equipment needed: Basketball goals (hoops) and enough basketballs so that 
no more than ten players share a ball and a hoop. 

Suggested ages: Eleven to fifteen years. 
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bescriptibn: Six otSbers are chalked or painted arputid the center basket- 
ball goal or in front of thereguiar basketball goal ^ The numbers are 
mixedi rather than being consecutively placed^ if ,fbr_ example ihuaber 
bneis close: to the goal, number two can be at a far shooting distance 
from the goal • The game itarts with one player standing on number one and 
trying to make a gbal*^ If he or she succeeds, he or she then tries to 
make a goal from mmber two and continues shooting from each number until 
a shot is missed. When a player misses the shbtat the goal ^ the ball is 
given to the next player in line, who shootsi After every pJ lyer has had 
a turn ^ the game continues with each player trying for the goal from the^ 
last number onwhlch the last basket was missed. The first player to com- 
plete the six basketball shots is the winner. As players improve in their 
skills, additibnai nimbers can be added or more difficult shots required 
at each station. 

Ideas fbr modification: Two sets of numbers can be marked out byuslng 
the ntmbers I, la, 2, 2a, and so bn^ with the "a" number being one step 
closer tb the basket than the first set for students in wheelchairs or 
with poor upper limb strengthi A basket that can be lowered can be used 
to accommodate students who db nbt have the strength to throw the ball as 
high as the height of a regulation basket. Students limited in ambulation 
can develop a special skill of free throw shooting and later, rule chaises 
can allow this student to shoot all the free throws when the class plays a 
full-scaled game. 



NAME: OBSTACLE COURSE 

Equipment needed: Auto tires, objects for jumping over, rope tb climb, 
hbrizbntal ladder, traffic cones ^ high jump bar, and other objects for 
obstacles* 



Suggested ages: Fourteen to nineteen years. 

Description: Objects existing on the playing field and bther portable 
items can be placed in a way to make the course challengingi Sti^ents 
must run thrbugh the tires, zigzag around the cones, cr^wi under the 
high jump bar, leap bver the Ibng jump pit, and jump over a hurdle (or do 
whatever may be demanded by the items gathered) . The course cari be timed 
tb ehcburage speed and agility in addition to execution of fundamental 
patterns* 

Ideas fbr mbdif icatibn: For students having ambulation problems, the 
equipment may need tb be mbdif led, using ramps instead of tires ^ iislng 
curb-high objects, and subs titutii^ tasks involving the upper limbs ^ e-;ch 
as lifting a woight a specified number of times at some of the statibns. 
Because this activity does not have a specified playing time, students 
needing tb rest can do part of the course or move at a slower pace to 
avoid undue fatigue. 



NAME: BLACK BOTTOM 

Equipment needed: Volleybali court, tennis ccurt br similar area, net,: 
and large cage ball. 
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Suggest^i ages: Fourteen to nineteen years 



Description: This is a popular actlvit3? fo^ rainy or smoggy days. Bladk 

eS^^H'^KTi?"'? h'^; except that players Sit'^n Jhl jloo'^d 

kick the ball with their feet over a lowered net. As many students as 
necessary may be placed on a side. 

Ideas for modification: Students in wheelchairs caS Si placed in the back 
cows and along the sides and strike the ball with their hands to keep it 
from going out of bounds. *^ 

DEVELOPiNe MOTOR SKILLS 

Activities for developing motor skills include the fbllowini: 
NAME: CALL BM.L 

Equipment needed: Ten-inch playground ball or utility ball. 
Suggested ages: Four to nine years. 

Inscription: The children, standing in a circle, face the center. One 
Child is chosen to be in the center with the ball. This child calls the 
rame of on|^of the players In the circle and then throws the ball up in 
the alr< The child whose name was called runs into the center and tries 
to catch the ball, either in the air or on the first bounce* If the ball 
is caught, this child stands in the center and calls a name and the game 
continues* If the ball is not caught, the child In the center continues 
until the ball is caught one of the players whose name is called. As 
siciiis improve, the requirement can be changed to catching the ball before 
It bounces c 

Ideas fbr^iwdification: The obvious placement for children with ambula- 
tion problems is i a the center where they can throw and call out names. 
For children haviag difficulty catching the ball even after one bounce, 
the rule can be made allowing the ball to bounce several times. A larger 
or more colorful ball, such as a beach ball, can be used for the visually 
impaired or those having trouble tracking it. 

NAME: CIRCLE KICK 
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Equipment needed: Ten-inch playground or utility ball. 
Suggested ages: Four to nine years. 

Description: The^class is divided into two equal teams, with bSe team in 
one half of a 25rfoot circle and the other team in the other half of the 
circle* The ganK starts with one of the players putting the rubber ball 
into piay_by kicking it tward the opposing team's players, one of whom 
kicks it back. When a player kicks the ball out of the circle below a 
waist-high level, a score is made for that player's team. If it is kicked 
out at a level higher than the waist of the player, the opposiiig team 
scores the point* When a ball goes out of the circle, the player on whose 
!J K u "^"^^^ and puts it into play. The team 

with the greater score wins the game at the end of a specified time. 
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Ideas for mpdiflcatldn: Players with lover limb involvement may block 
the ball and a player next to him or her can kick it back. A larger i 
brighter^ or slightly deflated ball can be used to increase the chances of 
success for the visually impaired, retarded, and those having difficulty 
tracking the ball. 

NAME: TOUCHDOWN 

Equipment heeded: Ample running space and a small object such as a 
marble, pebble, or piece of chalk. 

Suggested ages: Eight to twelve years. 

Description: The players are divided into two teams. They stand facing 
one another 60 or more feet apart. One team goes into a huddle, and the 
members decide which player is to carry ah object (pebble^ chalky marble) 
to the opponent's baseline. Each player of the team holds his hands as 
if carrying the object and runs to the opponent's baseline. The oppo- 
nents run forward and tag the players as they meet them. When a player 
is tagged, he or she must open both hands to show that he or she is not 
carrying the object. If the player who is carrying the object reaches the 
other team's baselihe without being tagged^ he or she calls "touchdown" 
and scores a point for his or her team. The team. scdrihg the point gets 
another attempt to successfully carry the_ object over the line again. If 
the player carrying the object is tagged before reaching the opponent ' s 
baseline^ the object is given to the other team. This team then goes into 
a huddle ahd tries to plan a successful way of getting the object across 
the field. The team scoring the most touchdowns during the playing time 
is the winner. 

ideas for modification: Instead of running, children iTtay be required to 
skipj hop, or jump across the playing area to accommodate students in 
wheelchairs or on crutches. Children needing to rest may sit out every 
other round. 



NAME: GRECIAN FLURRY 

Equipment needed: Parachute and ample space. 
Suggested ages: Eight to twelve years. 

Description: Eight students grasp a designated front arc ^side) of the 
parachute, using the right hand only, and hold it high in the air^ On 
the command "run," they travel a designated distance, keeping the right 
arm up high. A new group of eight students should be waiting at the 
finish line to repeat the stunt. You may wish to use squads in shuttle 
formation or spread the groups of eight but around a large field so the 
flurry of the parachute can be appreciated by all. 

Ideas for modification: Students in wheelchairs can be pushed by students 
to keep up with the group. Other students with ambulation problems can be 
put in a wheelchair and pushed by ambulatory students. 
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NAME: TUG-O-WAR 



Equipment needed: Long rope at least one inch In diameter. 
Suggested ages: Eleven to fifteen years. 



Description: The class is divided equally into two teams, with each team 

oh one end ^f the rope^ A line is_drawn on the ground midway between the 

first person on each team. The first person on each team should be about 
five feet from the line. On the signal "go," both teams begin pixlling in 
an attempt to pull the first player on the other side across the line. 
When this is accDmplished^ the game is over. 

Ideas for iK^dificatioh: Students with ambulation or balance problems 
should ^ P»t on the ends of the rope. Students with cardiac problems 
should serve as judges or other officials unless a medical clearance for 
these students to participate in this activity is obtained. 



NAME: FOOTBALL BULL'S-EYE 

Equipment needed: Junior footballs, suspended hula hoops, or other 
appropriate targets. 

Suggested ages: Eleven to fifteen years. 

Description: Suspend targets anddesig^ point values for each, based 
on difficulty^ Distribute approximately one ball for every three to four 
students. Half of the class should serve retrievers. From a desig- 
nated line, students throw the ball toward targets^ scoring points as 
designated. When a student obtains a score of 21 points, he or she trades 
places with a retriever who gets to earn points. To make the task more 
difficult, throwers can be required to run five steps to the right or 
left, or the target can be set in motions 

Ideas for modification: Visually impaired students can be moved closer 
to the targets. For students having poor upper body strength, a Nerf® 
football^ which is lighter in weight, can be usedf^ 

NAME: KICK AND CATCH 



Equipment needed: Footballs, kicking tees, and ample playing space. 
Suggested ages: Fourteen to nineteen years. 

Description: Class is divided into groups of at least four players, with 
each group havinga football. One player is kicker, one is receiver, and 
one is passer. The ball is placed on the tee with the passer standing 
about 15 to 2b yards and the receiver about 30 to 40 yards in front of the 
tee. The kicker kicks the ball ^ i^Aiich is retrieved by the receiver i The 
receiver runs with the ball and gives it to the passer, jAio throws the 
ball overhand to the kicker, who places it on the tee for the next kicker. 
The kicker then becomes the receiver, the passer gets in line to become 
kicker, and the cycle begins again. Points can be awarded for distance 
kicked, passes completed, and the like to add interest to the drill. 
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Ideas for mDdlf Ication: Stadents-^th amba£atibn prbtlems can be a sta- 
tionary passer, and the other students can rotate between klcRer and 
receiver. Visually Impaired students can kick the ball successfullywlth 
training. Substitution may be used by pairing a sighted student with a 
visually Impaired student. The sighted student can catch the ball, and 
the visually impaired student can pass It to the kicker, who Is calling 
to them to give direction. 

NAME: FRISBEE* GOLF 

Equipment heeded: Enough Frlsbees® so that each student can have one, 
ample space^ golf flags or traffic cones, and five-foot diameter circles 
are chalked around the marker. 

Suggested ages: Fourteen to nineteen years. 

Descriptlbh: This game is played like golf; students throw Frisbees* 
at the flag instead of hitting golf balls. Groups of no more than four 
should play together, wit*^ each player teeing off in turn. The player 
whose first throw was the shortest takes his or her second throw, followed 
by the one with the next shortest throw, and so on. The number of throws 
required to get the Frisbee* within the five-foot circle cbuntsas the„_ 
players' first hole scores. Once all Frisbees® are within the circle from 
the first groups the students pick up their Frisbees® and move on to the 
second hole. The total scores at the end of the round determine the 
winner, with the lowest score having honors. 

Ideas for mddif icatidn: Very few modifications are needed for this activ- 
ity because a Frisbee* is light enough for nearly any student to thrown 
Visualljf lmpalred studehts may heed to be positioned so their throw will 
go in the proper dlrectlohi A shorter course or fewer holes may be played 
for students who fatigue easily, such as those with sickle-cell anemia or 
asthma, or students ^th braces, crutches, or wheelchairs. 

DEVELOPING PHYSICAL FITNESS 

Activities for developing physical fitness include the following: 
NAME: POM POM PULLAWAY 

Equipment heeded: Ample space for running. 

Suggested ages: Four to nine yars. 

Description: Two goal lines are drawn oh theplay area about 40 feet 
apart. All of the players startd behind one of these lines. A student, 
who has been chosen, stands in the center of the open space and calls: 
"Pom, pom, pullaway. If you don't run, I'll pull you away." All of the 
players run to the bppoilte goal. The player in the center tags as many 
children as possible. Those tagged become his or her helpers, and the 
game continues. The last student tagged is the winner and becomes the 
caller for the next time. A variation of the game is run, skip, hop away. 
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When the caller says ^ "Sklp^ sklp^ skip away or "hbp, hop, hop away,- 
the players imist go to the other gbalih the manner calledi The caller, 
too^ must use the same skipping or hopping movement. For this activity 
to have cardiovascular endurance value, it must be continued at least 
20 minutes i 

ideas for modification: Students with ambulation problems can be given 
a defined area (carpet space ^ chalked box, hulahoop, and so on) that is 
closer to the goal so they do not haveto run, skip, hop, and so on as 
far. Five minutes of activity may be ail that some students can tolerate. 
But with input frdmmedicai professionals, it can be discovered that this 
amount oftime can be gradually increased so that cardiovascular endurance 
can be increased for these students^ also. Visually impaired children can 
run with a partner. For students who are deaf or hard of hearing, a hatki 
signal can be used to designate when It Is time to run. The rules can be 
modified so that students that are slower must be tagged on the knee or 
hand before they become helpers. 

NAHE: RUBBER BAND 

Equipment needed: Appropriate surface for sitting or lying. 

Suggested ages: Four to nine years. 

Description: A series of flexibility exercises can be led by the teacher, 
a cross^aged aide (a classmate aide from an older age group), or a stu- 
dent. Start by lying on the ground, reaching and stretchiisg every body 
part. Sit up and twist trunk^ touching the ground on the opposite side 
with each hand; touch toes; spread legs and lean as far forward as pbs^ 
sible, reaching out with the hands. Stand and touch tbes^ floor, behind 
heels; twist trunk like an airplane; touch toes alternately; bend to the 
side and reach down the leg with same hand as far as pbssibie. These 
exercises should be done slowly without bouncing and may be done to music, 
a drum beat^ or counting* The stretches are also good to use before any 
vigorous activity* 

ideas for modification: Students *d.th ambulation problems can start on 
the floor and go as far as possible and simply continue stretching and 
twisting at whatever level they are capable^ ytsuaily impaired students 
may need definitive descriptions of the movements or may need to be led 
through the range of motion desired. Deaf and hard of hearing students 
should be placed close to the leader so they can read lips and/ or follow. 

NAME: JOGGING 

Equipment needed: Students should have a good pair of running shoes. 
Suggested ages: Nine to twelve years. 

Description: Running and/ or walking for 20 to 30 minutes has value as a 
cardiovascular endurance exercise. Students can start by walking for that 
amount of time and gradually increase the amount of time run so that the 
entire 30-minute period is run. Teachers should get good baseline data. 
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Indicating how long each student can run the first few tlmes» and then set 
goals for each student to Increase the amount of time run without stopping 
until each student l8 running the ^tire period. Time should be spent to 
explain how the heart works and the value of cardiorespiratory exercise 
and to have them take their heart rates. Exercise heart rates should be 
motatored (immediately following ten minutes of vigorous activity) so that 
a high enough exercise heart rate is achieved for the Jogging to have 
value. The target heart rate for each student is calculated by subtract- 
ing the boys' resting heart rate frcmi22g and the girls' from 220. then, 
^Itiply by i85i This valueis what each student's exercise heart rate 
should be at the conclusion of the jogging period. 

Ideas for modification: Students with any independent ambulation at all 
can participate, in this activity. Target heart rates are calculated the 
same way for all students. Running around the periphery of the school 
yard is a good way to keep track of the stragglers. 

NAME: JUiff ROPE RELAY 

Equipment needed: An individual Jump rope for each team and SO-yard 
running course. 

Suggested ages: Eight to twelve years. 

Description: the class is divided into teams of five or six» each team 
having its own jump rope, the rope is placed about 50 yards down the 
course. The teams are lined up in a line opposite their Jump rope. On 
the signal ^gb» ** the first person in the line runs to the Jump rope, picks 
it up^ and Jumps ten times ^ using any style, the runners then put the 
ropes down and run back to their team^ tagging the next persons in line, 
who run to the jump rope and do the saaoe thing. After ail runners on the 
teom have run, the relay is over. At first, the ropes may need to be 
placed closer so the students are not so tired when they get to the rope. 
As endurance and strength increases* the distance to the rope can be in- 
creased^ the number of Jumps can be increased, and a number of Jumps in 
succession can be required. 

ideas for modification: Students wbo are visually impaired can be led 
by a partner or a guide wire with a pole that indicates when they have 
reached the destination and ishould b^nd over and pick up the rope. 
Students in wheelchairs or on crutches can do push-ups (in the chair or 
on the ground) or some other exercise instead of Jumping rope. 

NAME : SOCeSR 

Equipment needed: Large playing area and soccer balls. 
Suggested ages: Eleven to fifteen years. 



Description: Regulation soccer is becoming increasingly more popular 
among youth, and, with adequate prerequisite skills, it has tremendous 
value for physical fitness. 
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?4«*?:f9r modification: Uss attbulatbry students can piay as goalies or 
fallbacks, giving them less territory to cbveri Some students who are 
visually impaired can play with a brightly colored ball. If the grass is 
kept. fairly long, the ball will roil more slowly and increase the success 
®^ :^y^°8^i*?icalty seeing and/or tracking the bell. Students 

with cardiac or respiratory conditions should play five to 15 minutes and 
then rest an equal amount of time. If the condltionii^ level of students 
is poor to start withi a half-field game can be played or the total dimen- 
sions of the field reduced. If skills need to be adapted significantly, 
the teacher may investigate the game of speedball, which allows for n»re 
ball handling with the hands and is a good lead-up for soccer* 

HAm: AEROBIC SHIMMING 

Equipment heeded: Swimming pool, lane markers, or traffic cones. 
Suggested ages: Eleven to fifteen years. 

Description: Students with any level of swimming skill can participate 
in aerobic swimming. If possible, lane markers in the pool or cones Oh 
the deck shOiad be used to keep swimmers going straight. Or, have all 
swimmers swim in one circular direction around the periphery of the pools 
This activity must be continued at least 20 minutes^ two to three times a 
week^ to have any cardiorespiratory value. 

Ideas for modification: Wiatever mode is used by the handicapped to move 
in the water is appropriate. The slower swimmers and those in inner tubes 
and walkers should stay in the middle of the circle or the shallow end to 
avoid colliding with swimmers in lanes or on the outside. 

NAME : BIKING 



Equipment needed: When going on outings, each hiker should have a good 
pair Of boots, long-sleeved shirt, long pants, appropriate socks, and 
Other appropriate items. 

Suggested ages: Fourteen to nineteen years. 

Description: walking up and down hills near the school and jogging are 
the best cbhditibners for this leisure time activity. Day Outings and 
weekend trips can be planned from nearly any location in California* This 
is an excellent lifetime sport for students to be introduced to. 

ideas for modificatiOh: The National Forest Service and the California 
Commission on Parks and Recreation have flyers on the location of trails 
that are accessible to wheelchairs or visually impaired students. Some 
well-traveled trails are accessible, even though they are not specially 
designed for the handicapped. The best procedure is to inspect them 
before taking a group. 

HAME: PHYSICAL CONDITIONING 

Equipment needed: F^ee ij^lghts, bai-bells, weight machines, steel rods 
with cans of cement on the end, sandbags, and ample space for running. 
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Suggested ages: Fourteen to hlheteen years. 

Description: ^^ning and veight training can be combined for atotai 
body conditioning program that wiii develop strength, flexibility, and 
endurance. A typical routine could consist of the following: doing 
waro-up stretches^ jogging bhe-half milei wbrkit;g out with weights (leg 
extensions, leg curls^ sit-ups^ back raises^ pull-downs^ arm press^ arm 
curls) » jogging Gne-*half oile^ and doin^ stretches to warm down. 

Naturally, correct technique is necessary in using weights, and should 
not be attsnpted by an inexperienced teacher. The number of weight exer- 
cises and amount of weight shoi^d be based on the physical condition of 
each student. 

Ideas for modification: In this kind of program^ no mbdificatibhs are 
needed, as each student can do at least some of the exercises and can 
develop a level of conditioning compatible with his or her limitations. 



DEVELOPING AQUATIC SKILLS 

Activities for developing aquatic skills include the following: 
NAIffi: BASIC SKILLS 

Equipment needed: Swimming pool. 

Suggested ages: Four to nine years. 

Description: instruction should cover the following skills: 
o Breath control 

1. Inhale and exhale out of the water. 

1. Inhale and exhale slowly and easily with body in chest-deep water. 
3. Blow ping pong ball across the pool. 

4« Exhale into the water slowly, making bubbles. 
3. Blow bubbles with face in the water. 
6. Submerge and blow bubbles. 

?• Bob rhythmically for three- or four-second intervals, 
o Body control 

1« Walk slowly through the water, and then walk fast. 

2. Jump while in the water ^ squat ^ and sit bh the bottom of the pool. 

3. Kneel on the bottom of the pool, lie prone on the bottom, and lie 
supine on the bottom. 
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Roll over while oh the bottom of the pool, and combine movements 
(squats lie down, roll over, and so on). 



5. Put hands on the steps and assume a prone float position un- 
assisted* 

6. Put hands on the steps, assixme a prone float position, and kick 
with legs slowly and then quickly* 

7. Recover to a standing position, with assistance, irtiile held in 
prone position in chest-deep water. 

8. Recover to a standing position, without assistance, while held in 
a supine pbsitlbh in chest-deep waters 

9. Practice a beginning armstroke (dog paddie) with underwater 
recovery of arms. 

10. Practice a beginning armstroke with kicki 

Ideas for modification; Students with paralyzed limbs may need equipment 
modifications in flotation cuffs worn on the arms br_l^s. Klc* boards 
and other flotation devices may be needed as well. The main goal at this 
age level is to make the child water-safe. Thus, supine floating is the 
minimum skill to be taught at this age level. 

NAME: WATER TAG 

Equipment needed: Swimming pool. 

Suggested ages: Four to nine years. 

Description: A tag game of any kind can be played in the shallow end of 
the pool ^ just as on dry land. If students play with enough vigor, the 
game can have fitness values as well. 

Ideas for modlflcatidn: Students who have to use flotation devices, 
such as inner tubes, in the water can play if the one who is it is 
blindfolded and has to find players by following the splashing sound. 

NAME: BASIC SKILLS 

Equipment needed: Swimming pool. 
Suggested ages: Eight to twelve years. 

Description: Instruction should cover the following skills: 
6 Breath control 

1. Rhythmic breathing 

2. Breathing on both sides 
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1. 



Retrieve objects from two to three feet of water* 



2. 



Perform a jellyfish float: grab arms and legs with hands and 
float. 



3. 



Perform a 
float. 



turtle float: grab legs, feet off bottom of pool, and 



4i Roil over from prone float to supine float, from supine to prone. 

5. Perform a prone glide with assistance. 

6. Perform a prone glide to steps and recover. 

7. Perform a prone glide across width of pool and recover. 

8. Perform a kick glide across width of pool. 

9. Perform a front crawl without breathing; perform a front crawl 
with breathing. 

id. Change direction in the water. 

Ideas for modification: Assistive devices should be used as needed^ An 
overhand side stroke may be an appropriate adaptation of the crawl for 
hemiplegics who have limited use of one body side. 



NAME: FOLLOW THE LEADER 

Equipment needed: Swimming pool, diving board if possible. 
Suggested ages: Eight to twelve years. 

Description: A leader is designated who jumps^dives| or falls off the 
diving board or side of the pool. The entire group then follows^ trying 
to imitate the stunt done by the leader. Once all have had their turn, 
the next person in line beccnnes the leader. 

ideas for modification: Any student^ even those who need help, can get 
onto the edge of the pool or the divingboard and fall > jump, or dive into 
the pool. This activity gives ail studentsthe opportunity to be leader 
and the student with disabilities a sense of importance, because it was 
his or her action that caused the rest of the group to perform as they 
did. 

NAME: BASIC SKILLS 

Equipment needed: Swimming pool, towels, flotation devices. 
Suggested ages: Eleven to fifteen years. 
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Description: Instruction should Include the following skills: 



!• Running dive from board or from edge of pool 

2. Safety jump into deep water 

3* erawl stroke, side stroke, elementary back stroke 

4, Surface dive, underwater swimmings survival floating 

5# Use of watercraft, floating toy, branch, or object to separate victim 
from rescuer 

6i How to treat shock and perform cardiopulmonary resuscitation 

Ideas for mbdlficatibh: Skills that can be approximated within the 
limitations of persons vrLth disabllities shouid be taught, through dis- 
cussion^ the teacher and students can discover adaptations for rescue 
techniques that could be mastered by disabled students. 

\ - - - - _ ^ 

Note: Your local Red Cross Chapter has certified instructors available 
to assist with adaptations of these skills for students with handicaps. 

nam;: KEEPAWAY 

Equipment needed: Swimming pool, rubber ball. 
Suggested ages: Eleven to fifteen years. 

Description: _ Two or three people are in the middle of the group that is 
in a circular formation in the pool. The ball is thrown from one side of 
the circle to the other while the players iii the middle try to get it. 
The object is to keep the ball away from those in the middle* Once a 
player in the middle captures the ball^ the person who threw it goes in 
the middle and the person capturing the ball gets to be part of the outer 
circle. 

Ideas for modification: Individuals u8ihg_ f Ibtatibh devices will have 
more success on the outer ring of the circle. If they throw the ball that 
is captured by the students in the middle, a rule may be made allowing 
another player to volunteer to be in the middle. 

NAME: BASie SKILLS 

Equipment needed: Swimming pool. 

Suggested ages: Fourteen to nineteen years. 

Description: Instruction at this level should include the following: 
1. SpriSgbbard diving: One-^half twist, back somersault, inward-front 



somersault 



2. 



Protected crawly side stroke, elementary back stroke, basic crawl, 
breast stroke, back crawl 
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3i Senior lifesavtng skills (taught by the American Red Cross) 

4. Cardiopulmonary restxscitation techniques 

5. knowledge of rules of the road and individual boat handiing skills for 
canoes » rbvbbatSi sailboats » smail power boats, water skiing, and skin 
and scuba divlt^ 

6. Safe procedures to be followed in case of capsizing, collisions^ or 
overloading, and rescue techniques from watercraft 

ideas for mpdlflcatldn: Skills that can be taught within the limita- 
tions of individuals with handicapping cbridltloris should be taught. 
Life jackets should be worn by all who board a watercraft^ especially 
the handicapped^ even if instruction takes place In a swimming pool. 

Note: Your local Red Cross Chapter can refer swimming instructors for 
persons with handicaps. These Instructors can help explore ways of 
adapting skills based on each student's Individual limitations. 

NAME: WATER BASf^lSALL 

l^quiPni^nt needed: Swimming pool, two floating basketball hoops, rubber 
ball^ bathlzig caps. 

Suggested ages: Fourteen to nineteen years. 

Description: the class is dividedinto two teams of any number i_ One team 
wears the caps; Play Is started In the middle of the pool with a jump 
ball. The ball Is passed from one player to the next until a shot Is 
made. Once a basket is made ^_ the ball Is brought but at the end of the 
pool as in a regular basketball game and play prbceeds. The ball must be 
pushed ahead of the stroking swimmer or passed, not carried^ to the other 
etid of the pool. 

Ideas for Jobdlflcatlbn: Players needing flotation devices can be placed 
in front of the basket as a stationary guard so they db nbt have so much 
of the pool to covers if some students need time to rest, players can be 
rotated into the game and others may sit on the side of the pool and act 
as referees. 

DEVELOPING DANCE AND RHYTHMIC SKILLS 

Activities for developing dance and rhythmic skills Include the following: 

NAME: GO IN AND OUT THE WINDOWS 

Equipment heeded: Piano or recording of music to "Go in and out the 
Windows" or students and teacher can sing. 

Suggested ages: Four to nine years. 
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Description: The students stand In a circle^ holding their hands up high 
to form arches (windows). Two or more students stand within the circle. 
The first stanza Is sung, and those in the* middle of the circle walk In a 
zigzag fashion in and out the windows. 

First stanza: 

60 in and out the windows » 
66 in and out the windows^ 
Go in and out the windows^ 
As we have done before. 

When the second stanza is sung, the students in the middle kneel in front 
of those whom they have chosen for partners. 

Second stanza: 

Now kneel before your partner. 
Now loieel before your partner. 
Now kneel before your partner. 
As you have done before. 

As the third stanza is sung, the students leave their partners and they 
wave good-bye. As the last line is sung, they come back to their part- 
ners, and the game continues, this time with four students. 

Third stanza: 

Good- bye ^ I hate to leave ybu. 
Good- bye i I hate to leave you. 
Good-bye, i hate to leave you, 
I guess I'll take you, too. 

Ideas for modification: Children in wheelchairs can be pushed in and out 
the windows. Instead of kneeling, they can stand (or sit in their chairs) 
and the words can be changed to: 

"Now sit (stand) before your partner." 
NA^ffi: SKIP TO m LOU 

Equipment heeded: Piano or recording of music to "Skip to My Lou" or 
students and teacher can sing. 

Suggested ages: Four to nine years. 

Description: The students have partners and stand in a double circle^ 
with the girls on the boys* rights Each circle may have 8 to 12 students. 

First verse: Boys and girls skip to right around circle until last line 
of verse. Partners face each other, lock right arms at 
elbow, and skip around in place. 



Chorus : 

Second verse: 

Chorus: 
Third verse: 

Chorus: 
Fourth verse: 

Chorus: 
"Skip to My Lou" 
Chorus : 

First verse: 

Second verse: 

Chorus: 
Third verse: 

Chorus: 



Boys and girls skip around circle side by side inpracenade 
position. Boys are on the inside and girls are on outside 
of circle. Partners cross arms in front of each other, 
with the girl •^s right hand in boy's right hatid^ and her 
left hand in his left hand. 

Boys skip to the center » join hands, and skip to the right 
until last line of verse. Girls stand and clap hands while 
boys skip. Oh last line of verse, boys skip to partners, 
lock right arms at elbow, and skip around in place. 

Repeat promenade. 

Girls skip to thecenter, join hands, and skip to the right 
until last lihs of verse. Boys stand still and clap hands. 
On last line of verse, girlis skip to partners ^ lock right 
arms at elbow, and skip around in place. 

Repeat promenade. 

Boys and girls skip to the right around the circle until 
the last line of verse. Partners face each other, lock 
right arms at elbow p and skip around in place. 

Repeat promenade. 



Lou, Lou, skip to my Lou, 
Lou, Lou, skip to my Lou, 
Lou, Lou, skip to my Lou, 
Skip to my Lou, my darling. 

1 lost my partner^ what will I do? 
I lost my partner^ what vd.ll I do? 
I lost my partner, what will 1 do? 
Skip to my Lou, my darling. 

Little red wagdh^ painted blue, 
tittle red wagon, painted blue^ 
Little red wagon^ painted blue. 
Skip to my Lou, my darlings 

Repeat. 

Cows in the meadow, mbo^ mob^ mbb| 
Cows in the meadow, moo, mob, mbb^ 
Cows in the meadow, moo, moo, moo. 
Skip to my Lou, my darling. 

Repeat. 
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Fourth verse: I'll get a partner, sweeter than youi 
I'll get a partner, sweeter than ydui 
I'll get a partner, sweeter than you. 
Skip to ay Lou, ©y darling. 

Chorus: Repeat. 

Ideas for mbdlflcatiohv Students in wheelchairs may need to be pushed by 
another sfjdent. Students^o are visually Impaired should maintain con- 
tact with theirpartner's hand so they do not get disoriented^ Students 
having difficulty sequencing the steps may be taught one verse at a time. 



NAME: MIME AND MUSIC 

Equipment needed: dfump ropes. 
Suggested ages: Eight to twelve years. 

Oescrlptlbn: Divide group into pairs, each having a Jump rope. Using 
the Jump rope, practice a tug-bf-war with partner, first using very slow, 
rhythmical movements and then jerky, strong movements. Release the rope| 
and create i 6 counts of movement that feels the same, with partners moving 
reciprocally as though they still had the rope in their hands, these 
interpretations may be set to music. 

Ideas for modificatlonj Students in wheelchairs may work from the chair 
or on theflbori their partners must be sensitive to their limitations 
and reciprocate with movements so the flow of movement. between partners 
wile be balanced. Students who are visually impaired may excel at this 
type of activity because they can use their kinesthetic sense to know 
where their partner is. 

NAlffi: ROOTS 

Equipment needed: Record player or tape recorder play "Roots Medley/ 
Maiqr Rains Ago," Qulncy Jones & Orchestra, ASM Records, Sp-4626 (from 
Root s album), or similar story-based music. 

Suggested ages: Eight to twelve years. 

Description: A creative dance can be developed based on the theme of 
black history—slavery^ freedom, continued struggle, strength, pride, 
family strength^ ind unity as a peo This can be done in conjunctibri 

with study in the classroom, current events, or other bases. The students 
and teacher should discusseach segment of the medley in regard to what 
each depicts or means i The types of movements that would be appropriate 
should be discussed; iie. , slavery would suggest low-level movements or 
slow, sustained, weak movements, whereas strength and pride would suggest 
high-level movements or strong, percussive movements; 

Ideas for iiK>diflcatlon: Students in wheelchairs could move with the music 
by using upper_ limbs and trunk. Students with learning handicaps or com- 
munication disorders may have difficulty assbciatihg the type of movement 
to go with the music, and may need to be shown some examples of movements 
that go with the music (arri the story) and then some that do not. 
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NAME: JAZZ 



Equipment needed: Record player or tape recorder to play jazz music. 
Suggestei ages: Eleven to fifteen years* 

Description: Demonstrate, or have student demonstrate, _ three jazz 
movements With foundations In classical ballet and set them to music. 

NAME: E^bORING SPACE 

Equipment needed: ^^sic and ample space to move. 

Suggested ages: Eleven to fifteen years. 

Description: Define parameters of space that Is to be used In a one- 
minute dance composed by each student. Parameters co^ild Include: 

1. Move to all four corners of the room sometime in the dance. 

2. Use high-level and low-level movements. 

3. Cross through the middle of the room at least twice. 

4. Move in a circle at least once. 

These parameters may be printed and handed out to students or written on 
a chalkboard as a guide for the students as they develop their composl- 
t'^bns. 

Ideas for modification: This kind of movement is so free and bpeh^ little 
modification Is needed. Students who are visually impaired may need some 
guidance to move from one part of the room to another. This can be done 
by having sone^^e learn the visually Impaired students' dance and beat a 
drim or clap in the corner when It Is time to move. 



NAME: ART COMES TO SCHOOL 

Equipment heeded: Music and ample space to move. 
Suggested ages: Fourteen to nineteen years. 

Description: Give the students the assignment of gbingtb an art exhibit, 
selecting one work, such as a painting, sculpture^ or other piece^and 
choreographing a dne-mlnute study on the work that Is chosen. Some back- 
ground on the work and artist should be reported before the performance 
of the dance. Students may then discuss the dance's qualities of move- 
ment, , w those relate to the medium of the art piece, and so forth. 

Ideas for modification: Students who are visually impaired should be _ 
encouraged to find a piece of sculpture, pottery, or other object of art 
that they can feel. Perhaps the teacher can locate a place where this 
would be possible, because museuL.s and other displays seldom let visitors 
touch the works. 
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NftME: GHbSEOGRAPHY 



Equipment heeded: Music and ample space for movements 
Suggested ages: Fourteen to nineteen years* 

fivl'^^H-^L students to gfo^ themselves In groups of three to 

five. Assign a choreographic project to Include a thine, accompaniment 
costuK designs, and rehearsal schedules. Set a performance dkte for 
three wee^s hence and hold a class concert. Perhaps the best of each 
class could be selected for a schoolwlde concert to perform for the 
student body and parents. 

Choreograplqr is the easiest way to include itu- 
f^S^r^ ?^ ^JM^P" the dance movements can be designed around 
e-ch dancer's capabilities. This exercise will give all students the 
opportunity to solve problems with the individual with exceptional needs 
and to help each work to his or her potential* 



DEVELOP IKS SKlliS FOR GAMES AND SPORTS 

Activities for developing game and sport skills include the following: 
NAME: LINE BALL 

Equipment needed^ Playing field and ten-Inch playground ball. 
Suggested ages: Four to nine years. 

bescriptiph: The students are divided into two teams, with ten to 12 on 
a team. One team, the batters, stand in a Une behind home base. The 
other team, the fielders, stand in the play area in front of one of the 

15 feet away. The batter bats or kicks the ball toward 
^^^^^^^^ ^^o^:^e25 feet from the home base and re- 
turns.^ The fielders try to catch the ball. When a fielder catches the 
bail, he or sh^ stands still and the other fielders form a line behind 
Mm or her. If the batter returns home before the fielders form their 
line, a run is scored. If the fielders form a line before the runner re- 
turns home, the runner is out. When three outs are made, the teams change 
places. The team with the highest score irtns the game. The teacher or 

ITn^u- ^ « an umpire and makes the decision as to whether 

an out or a run has been made. 

Ideas for oodification: Students with limited ambtilation iay be placed 
in^ the middle of the field, and the rules niay be changed so that when a 

^« "fided, it is thrown to the student with limited ambulation, and 
then all players line up behind him or her. Students who are visually 
impaired may have a partner catch any bails that come to him or her or 
are vlS^li° ^t^^^^ jf the bail is brightly colored, some students who 
are^ visually impaired will not need any help at all. When batting, some 
students may need to have a ninner substituted for them. 
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HAME: CIRCLE RELAY 



Equipment needed: One basketbail for every six piayers and ample space* 
Suggested ages: Four to tiine years* 



Description: The players are diid^ded into grbupa of six or eight* Each 

grwp stands in a circ^ in diameter, ^th one player in 

the center of each circle* The piayers in the circle move by slowly run- 
ning around the circle* llie center passes the ball immediately to any 
moving circle player* The player receiving the ball immediately passes 
it back to the center player* After the center player has made five or 
six passes^ he or she chooses someone to take his or her place* The game 
may Se varied by the use of different passes* 

Ideas for modification: Students with ambulation problems who would have 
difficulty moving and catching the ball at the same time should be placed 
in a stationai^ positi^ and the players in the circle move around them* 
These students could also be in the center* For students who are visually 
impair ed» a bounce pass would work best, as the sound of the ball hitting 
the floor would cue them to prepare to catch it* 



NAME: PRISONER 

Equipment needed: Large playing area* 
Suggested ages: Eight to twelve years* 



Description: The play space, 100 feet long, is divided by a center line* 
Ar both ends of the play space^ a small base or prison is marked* The 
players are divided into two teams and are placed on each side of the 
center line* On a starting signal, each team runs into the other team's 
field andtrtes to readt the team's prison* If a player succeeds in 
reaching the opponent's prison when it is empty, a point is scored* If 
players are tagged^ they become prisoners and are placed in the prison, 
staying there until rescued by a teaminate* Any teammate can rescue a 
pfisbher if he or she runs to the prison without being tagged by an oppo- 
nent* At the end of the playing time, the team that has the vooat prisoners 
and the most points made by runners reaching the prison when the prison was 
without prisoners is the winner* 

Ideas for modification: Students with ambulation problems may be placed 
in the running area or hear the prison and attempt to tag runners as 
they come by* A rule can be set requiring that these students be tagged 
below the waist or on the hand* Students who are visually Impaired may 
be paired with sighted students* Students needing to rest may do so 
periodically* 



NAME: SHUTTLE BASKETBALL RELAY 



Equipment needed: Enough basketballs for every six players* 
Suggested ages: Eight to twelve years* 



LC 
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Description: The players are divided Into lines of four to six. They 
stand in line formation, one behind the other, facing another lliie of ah 
equal number of players. The leader of one line Is about ten feet away 
from the leader of the other line* The leader of one line passes a bail 
to the leader of the other line. As 9oon_ as the leader of the first line 
passes the ball ^ he or ste goes to the end of the opposite line, and the 
game continues until both leaders are back in their original pdsitions. 
the team finishing first is the winner. The relay can be varied with 
different passes, such as bounce pass, one-handed pass, chest pass, and 
so on. 

WJm: GYMNASTICS APPARATUS 

Equipment needed: Balance beams, parallel bars, side horse, pommel horse, 
vaulting horse, high bar, or any combination. 

Suggested ages: Eleven to fifteen years. 

Description: As boys and girls begin to mature, their muscular strength 
increases 8o_ that they can support their body weight by using their arms. 
Work on various pieces of equipment helps develop poise arid corifidence in 
students at a difficult time iri their lives. 

Ideasfor mbdif icatibh: Students with lower limb involvement often can 
do very well in arm-supported activities if they have some hip-flexor 
®?^]^?8th. Students who are totally blind can do very well usirig equipment 
in which they maintain contact throughout the exercise, such as parallel 
bars, pommel horse, side horse, or high bar. 



NAME : BASKETBALL 

Equipment needed: Basketball courts to accommodate ten players per court 
and at least one ball per court. 

Sug^esced ages: Eleven to fifteen years. 

Description: Regulation baskets with five players on a team can be 
vigorous enough to have fitness values as well as to teach skills for 
sports. Teams should have an equal number of girls arid boys as much as 
possible. 

Ideas for modification: Students with ambulation problems may be placed 
under the basket as a_8tationary_guard or forwards A ruie should be made 
requiring ^hat a bounce_pass be made to students who are visually im- 
paired to prepare them for catching it. Students with two crutches may 
be allowed to dribble the ball soccer style or with their crutches^ and 
guards should be required to stay three feet away when guarding. Players 
needing to rest should be substituted for about every five minutes. 

NAME: SOFTBALL 



Equipment needed: Softball diambndSi bats^ glove:S, balls, catcher^s mask, 
chest protector. 

Suggested ages: Fourteen to nineteen years. 
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Descrlptlbii: Softball playing areas should be adequate to accoimiiDdate no 
Spte than 20 players per field. Softball is a mildly stressful sport, so 
more players than this could create boredom. 

Ideas for nodlfication: Students with limited Mbuiatioh, vision^ or 
reaction time may be placed in less active posltlona such as rtght field 
or first base. Partners can be placed with of those students who 
retrieve the ball and when convenient^ allow the player who is disabled 
to throw it in* Four fielders (including a short center) would help re- 
duce the playing area over which each fielder is responsible. Substitute 
runners may be used when these players are at bat. 

NAME: VOLLEYBALL 

Equipment needed: Enough volieybaii courts for every 12 to 14 students 
and at least two voiieyballs per court. 

Suggested ages: Fourteen to nineteen years. 

Description: Volleyball is a popular activityand one easily modified to 
accommodate the person with a handicapping condition. 

Ideas for modification: Students who cannot jump should play in the back 
row, and students with ambulation problems could play in the front row 
where balls are sent to themii thus not. requiring imich movement by the 
students. Students who are visually Impaired can serve and then rotate 
out of the game. Students needing to rest can rotate out with students 
who are vt8ttally_ impaired or physically handicapped. White balls are tab re 
easily tradced by the visually impaired and those having visual tracking 
difficulties. Rules will need modification^ based on what modifications 
are made to the game. 

Note: The activities presented ii preceding sections are found 

in the Phy s icaL AiucatloitJrameworiu for Calif ornia^ Public Schoola (Sacra- 
mento: These activities are offered as san^les of the type of 
activities that could be presented to in-service groups and are hot in- 
tended to provide an entire curriculum for teachers to use. in developing 
programs. Hbdule IV Includes a bibliography of books having curridilar 
guidelines and activity ideas to which trainees should be referred. In 
the 1985 revision of this manual, Section C was added to this module (be- 
gtnnihgon page III-77)i it should provide the trainer with additional 
types of activities that tnay be requested in ah in-depth activity work- 
shop. Field experts are also available through the Special Education 
Resource Network (SERN) to supplement the materials in this manual. 
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SUGGESTED OUTLINE FOR TRAINING 



Intrbductlbh 

!• Administer pretest on types of activities to be Included In physical 
education programs for students with exceptional needs in mainstream 
program. 

2. Review test| give answers* 

Considerations for planning the program: 

!• Placement of the individual in the activity 

2. Time of participation 

3. Use of substitution and combining players 

4« the adaptation of skills to accommodate mechanical limitation of 
students 

5. Mbdificatiohs of equipment and facility 

6. Modifications in rules 

Discussion of types of activities itemized in legislative mandate 
1« Activities to develop fundamental motor patterns 

2. Activities to develop motor skills 

3. Activities to develop physical fitness 

4. Activities to develop aquatic skills 

5* Activities to develop dance and rhythm skills 
6. Activities to develop game and sport skills 
Summary 

ii Summarize consideration for planning the program. 

2i Analyze activities based on unique needs presented by trainees. 

3. Select learning activities. 

4. Administer post-test. 

5. Distribute handouts. 
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tEARNING ACTIViflES 



The following learuting activities include exercises to be used during 
the training session and assigninents for trainees to do outside the training 
session. 



EXERCISES TO BE tJSQ) WKim THE TRAINING SESSi(»l 



1. FIND MY STRENGTHS. Select two volunteers who have students with excep- 
tional heeds in their classes. Have each of the volunteers demonstrate 
some of the atypical motor patterns and skills of these students. Ask 
the trainees to match these students* strengths with an activity and a 
specific role in that activity, then, have the trainees modify the 
activity by using the principles presented in this module. Allow time 
for discussion. 

Total time for learning activity: 30 minutes 



2. YOUR THRNi Put one trainee in a wheelchair (or regular chair) and blind- 
fold another trainee with a transparent scarf (nylon, rayon, and so on). 
Have the class plan a tag game, a ball game, and a rhythmic activity^ 
and incorporate these "^students** into the activity using the principles 
presented in this module. Allow enough time for the activity so that 
several trainees can experience being "handicapped." Discuss the feelings 
experienced by all of the participants. 

time for activities: 30 minutes 

Discussion: IS minutes 

Total time for learning activity: 45 minutes 



ASSIGNMENTS FOR TRAINEES TO DO OUTSIDE OF THE TRAINING SESSICH^ 



1. Take an activity from this iir-service training bade to your class and 
try it. Write a report not longer than one page ^n the results. Answer 
questions such as: What went right? What went wrong? What other 
modifications were needed? Mail the report to your trainer. 

Total time for learning activity: 5 minutes to make assignment 

2. Using only the principles presented in this training session, list those 
most likely to be needed for students in your class, keep this list handy; 
and after one week recheck the list to see if all of the principles were 
needed. 

Total time for learning activity: 5 minutes to make assignment 
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PRETEST 



Physical Education Activities 
The Mainstream 



• - - POSITION : 



LOCATION OF 

TRAINING: DATE: 



1. Describe at least three ways In which plqrslcal activities can be •oodlfled 
to accommodate a student with exceptional needs in a regular clasS. 



2. Describe a modification that may be needed for Integrating students who 
have visual impairments into a regular class* 



3* List tl- ivpalT .*nts that are likely to need some activity /equipment 
nD.diflc.4t^<n Tor slt^dents with these ii^alrments to be integrated into a 



regular T . 
a* 
b. 
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PR£TEST ANSWERS 



Physical Education Activities 



The Mainstream 



NAME: 



POSITION: 



LOCATION OF 
TRAINING: 



DATE: 



1. Describe at least three ways lit which physical activities can be inodlfled 
to accdoimodate a student with exceptional heeds In a regular class. 

a. Placement of the Individual in the activity 

b. Modification of rules 

c. Ffodlf Icatl' n of time of participation 

d. Adaption of the skills 

e. Use of substitutions 

f. Modlflcatloh of equipment/facility 

2. Describe a modification that may be needed for integrating students who 
have visual impairments into a regular class. 

rjse brightly colored objects; auditory cues; keep equipment the same 
each time. 

3. List three impaiiTieuts that are likely to need some activity/equipment 
modification for . cudents with these disabilities to be Integrated into a 
r>:gular class. 

a. t'Asual impairmeri^ 

b. ?l • dicai impairments 

c. Audi ory' language invalrinents 
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POST-TEST 
Physical Education Activities 
The Mainstream 



^'^^^ ■ POSITION: 

LOCATION OF 

TRAINING: DATE: 

1. List six principles for mod^" leal ictivities for students with 
exceptional needs in the re^^' 

kU 

2. Describe one possible modification for each of the disabilities listed 
below for the child who is: 

a. Asttraatic 

b. Paraplegic 

c. Visually impaired 

d. Afflicted wl*.h Osgood Schlatter's disease 

3. Describe three students you currently have or have had in class and the 
modification,^ most appropriate for them: 

a; 

b. 

c. 
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POST-TEST ANSS?ERS 
Physical Education Activities 
The liaihstream 



NAME: - 



POSITION: 



LOCATION OF 
TRAINING: 



DATE: 



1. List six principles for modifying physical activities for students with 
exceptional needs in the regular class. 

a. Placement of the individual in the activity 

b. Kbdificatibn of roles 

c. Modification of time of participation 

d. Adaption of the skills 
e* Use of substitutions 

f; Modification of equipment/facility 

2. Describe one possible modification for each of the disabilities listed 
below for the child who is: 

a. Asthmatic: Place in less vigorous position; limit time of participa- 



b. Paraplegic: Place in less vigorous position; adapt skills; modify 
rules* 

c. Visually impaired: Modify equipment/ facility. 

d. Afflicted with Osgood Schlatter's disease: Place in less vigorous 
position; limit timei 



3. Describe three students you currently have or have had in class and the 
tDodifi cations most appropriate for them: 



Adapted physical education (APE) trainer would check appropriateness of 
answers^ 



tidn. 



b. 
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Considerations For Program Planning 
in integrated Programs 
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* Placemeht 

* Time Of Participatidh 




inq Ski 




* Rule Modification 
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SECTION_ III-C 
SBPPLEMENTAL ACTIVITIES FOR SECONDARY STUDEKTiS 



_ Secondary school currlcula_ vary _ widely depen^^ on facilities, person- 
nel, and graduation requirenentSi Mariv departne of physical education are 
cbmnitted to teaching lifetime sports, fitnesa concepts^ and utilization of 
coMunity facilities for ieisure^time cctivitlr^^ This section, which is for^ 
matted differently from the previous two in this obdule, is intended to provide 
some activity ideas that can be Ihcorpbrated into a xegalar junior or senior 
high school curriculum. 0bvibu8ly,the_ availability of facilities, equipment, 
and cdmimihity resources Will Infldence the accessibility to some activities. 
Furthermore, this Is not intended to be an exhaustive coverage of activities. 
But^^en_u8ed in concert with the previous two sections of this module, this 
section should provide a wide variety from which to choose and an adequate 
springboard for program ideas. 



NAME: AEROBIC ACTIVITIES 

Aerobic activities have become very popular in recent yearsi starting with 
the jogging boom and awareness oif the need for continued vigorous activity 
to maintain fitness and wellnessr The original impetus was given by the 
publication of Aerobic s by Dr. Kenneth Cooper and the scientific study he 
did on the impact of jogging on the health and wellness of cardiac patients 
at his Aerobic Fitness Center in Dallas^ More recent discussion of the 
effects of jogging has_ revealed that in additior tc the cardiorespiratory 
values of jogging, there are often some negative effects of bone and joint 
injury in some individuals. Jogging^ clearly^ is not for everyone* 

In the late seventies a new form of aerobic activity emerged, one that 
is set to music. This fbrm,_feij6wn as aerobic dance, jazzercise, and jazz 
exercise^ has acquiredsuch popularity that people refer to it casually as 
if there are specific skills or patterns that one would expect to acquire 
while participating. One might say, "I am taking an aerobics class, " 
assuming the listeners could picture the activity as easily as they would 
picture skills learned in a basketball class or a voiieybaii class. 

However, the term aerobic is a state of existence as opposed to a set 
of skills or techniques. Strictly defined, aerobic means "requiring 
oxygenfor life." Thus, aerobic activities can include any number of 
activities in which a cbhtinubus supply of oxygen is required to sustain 
the activity. Therefore, jogging and aerobic dance are only two of Liany 
activities that can have aerobic value for the participant. 

For aii activity tb haye aerobic value, the Kaart must beat at 60 peicent 
to 35 ?>ercent of its recommended exercise ma3d.mum. This value is called 
the. Target Heart Rate (THR). (The literature on THR varies as to the 
erect percentage, so 70 percent will be used for our purpose- i J This 
percentage of recpmmehded exercise maximum has been demonstrated, through 
research, to provide sufficient stress on the healthy he-rt, to increase 
its efficiency^ and contribute to a healthier organism. To calculate the 
maximum heart rate, use the following formula: 



Maximum HR for males * 220 ~ age 
Maximum HR for females - 200 - age 

in-77 -_ - 



This value Is then multiplied by 70 percent to determine the THR. thus, 
the THR for a f If teen-year-bld boy and jglrl would be calculated as 
follows: 



Thus, the boy should exercise at a level sufficient to^ Elevate his heart 
rate to at least 143^ but not more than 205 beats per mimite« The girl 
should exceed 129 beats per minute, but not more than 185. This level 
must be maintained for at least 20 mimites and preferably 30 minutes at 
ieest three times per we^. 

^^asuring heart rates dutlag exercise is very difficult without expensive 
'.eleiaetry equipment. Each studeu^^b'^nld be taught hcv to measure his or 
her own heart rate ipA^^) either on the inside of the wrist or at the 
carotid artery oh the v^ds, m xi to the throat, then, determine what the 
THR should he fbx ten i^eccnds by dividing the THR by 6. In our exan^les 
above, the boy* s tM f.r ten secondd would be 23 and the girl's^ 21 beats 
in tea secondst Xlien, have the students do the activity for three tp five 
minutes, stdf^ fhd find their pulse imiDediar.ely while you time them for 
ten seconds. If they have exceeded their THR for that ten-second period^ 
they are exerclsln^u; vigorously enough to derive aerobic benefits from th:: 
activity^ t^hey must increase the vigorousness. Given this proce- 

dure, most secondary-aged students can mdtiitor their level of activity 
both In and oiitside of class and determine whether or hot the activity 
they are doing is contributing to their fitness development. 

The principle underlying increased aerobic capacity or f itniss is the 
overload principle i The objective is to_exerci8e to a level that stresses 
the heart so that the THR is exceededfor 20 to 30 minutes at each exer- 
cise session. This does not mean that the activity is carried on contin- 
uously for that time period, but eventually, that is the goal. With a 
well-monitored program that balances exercise with rest^ the heart rate 
will remain above the target, e^eh during the rest intervals. At first, 
depending on the beginhihg level of fitness^ only short bouts of activity 
^^^^D? ^^.^^'^i"^?"^®^ .^?. with rest periods in between. 

During the rest periods the heart rate should be monitored, and the 
activity should begin again, either acasrding to a predeterMned rest 
interval or when the heart rate drops below the THR. As the participaht 's 
fitness improves, he or she caii achieve the objective by Increasing the 
length of each activity bout and decreasing tJ e x^st ihtervi^^ until 
20 or 30 minutes of continuous activity can be eajoyed. This level can then 
be maintained by participacing in the activity two to three times weekly 
for 30 minutes or more. 

Below are some activities tvf .cally used for aerobic benefit. A sug- 
gested starting level for each and a prcgressioa are included to demon- 
strate the application of the overload principle. Certainly^ days and 
perhaps weeks should pass before moving on to the next level in each 
prbgresslbn. Teachers of physical education should be familiar with the 
principles involved in developing a progressive fitness program. For 
additional assistance, numerous resource books are available in college 
and commercial bookstores, or any professional may contact the CAHPERD 
office for names of people in your area who could assist. 



220 - 15 - 205 X .70 - 143.5 



200 - 15 - 185 X .70 - 129.5 
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CYCLING 

Cycle 3 mihi at THR, rest i iin. (6 times) 
Cycle 5 mln. at THR, cycle easy 1 min. (7 times) 

Cycle 8 min. at THR, cycle easy 1 iih. (3 times), cycle 10 min. at 
THR (1 time) 

Cv-1e 12 iin. at THR, cycle ^sy niin. (1 time), cycii 14 5in. at 
cycle easy 1 min. (2 t. 

DANCE 

Use actual dance movements or pantomime daily activities: 
Dance 5 min. THR, rest 1 min. (6 times) 

Dance 10 min. at THR, rest 1 min. (3 times), dance 5 min. (1 time) 
Dance 15 min. at THR, dance easy 1 min. (2 times), dance 15 mifi. 
ROPE JUJffING 

Jump 45 sec. at THR. rest 30 sec. (6 times) 
Jump 1 min. at THR, test 30 sec. (6 times) 

Jump 2 min. at THR, rest 1 min. (3 times), jump 3 iin. , rest 1 min. 
(2 times) 

Jump 5 min. at THR, rest 1 min. (3 tiies) , jump 5 min. (1 time) 
ROWING 

Row 3 min. at THR, rest 1 min. (5 times) 
Row 5 aih. at THR, row easy 1 min. (8 times) 

Row 8 min. at THR, row easy 1 min. (2 times), row 10 min. at THR 
(2 times) 

Row 14 min. at THR^ row easy 1 min. (1 time), row 16 min. at THR, 
row easy 1 min. (1 time) 

RUNNING 

Run 440 yds. at slow pace (but fast enough to reach TiS) , walk 220 
yds. (3 times) 

Run 440 yds. at moderate pace, walk 220 yds. (check THR) (3 times) 

Run 440 yds. at moderate pace, walk 110 yds., run 220 yds., walk 
110 yds. (cht:ck THR) (4 times) 

.1S> 28 3 



SWIMMING 



Svim 3 mini at tWk at siow pace, rest 1 min. (6 times) 

Swim 5 min« at THR at slow pace, swim easy i min* (7 times) 

Swim 8 min* at THR at moderate pace^ rest 1 min* (6 times) 

Svlm 10 min. at THR at ;;aoderate pace, swim easy 1 min* (7 times) 

ideas for modification: Students with exceptional needs shootd be en- 
couraged to do as much as possible in any aerobic activity* Teachers 
should be familiar enough with each student's disability to know whether 
or not a physician's recbimen is heeded for stressful activities* 

Some students with cardiac disorders are self-limiting and should be given 
permission to rest i^en they feel the need* Physicians may recommeod a 
heart rate they do not want the students to exceed, in which case these 
students can monitor their heart rates as the other students and curtail 
activity when that limit is reached* Students with visual disorders may 
use a biiddy or a guide wire fbr runnihg or swimming* Stationary cycllti«?,, 
dancing^ rope jtimping, and rowing usually present no problems fbr_ these 
students* Students on crutches or in walkers or wheelchairs may monitor 
their heart rates just as any other studenti They will very likely_ 
walk, wheel, run, swim, or cycle at a much slower pace than nondisabled 
students^ but it is their individual heart rate that is important to theit 
development* For further suggested mbdif icatiohs^ see: discussion of these 
same activities in the preceding sections of this module^ See also Aero*- 
bic Dance, Jump Rope for Hearty Jogging, Aerobic Swtnming, Soccer^ Jazz, 
Par Course, and Physical Conditioning xn the two previous sections of this 
module* 

NAME: ACTIVITIES IN THE COfflftJNITY 

In the communities surrounding secondary schooi_ campuses, _m^ 
ties exist that can be utilized to supplement and enrich the school's cur- 
riculum* Facilities for physical activities and sites for leisure and 
cultural activities canbf integrated with physical education offerings* 
Some of these commercial facilities have little br_ no business during 
school hours and will bffer their use tb the schobl's organized programs 
at reduced or no cost* Bbwling, billiard, Mniature g^ skating 
facilities sometimes have instructors on hand toassist the customers or 
to provide the instruction* Although physical educators havebeen trained 
to simulate some of these activities in the gym with lead-up games or 
alternate equipment^ using the actual facility available to students dur- 
ing nbnschbbl hours prbvides a more realistic setting in which to teach 
appropriate behavior and etiquette of the game* (Because many of these 
facilities provide settings for individual as opposed to the team's activ-* 
ities, integrating a student ^th exceptional needs is easier as he br 
she is more able to learn at his or her own pace*) these activities also 
tend to be the type participated in by families, >:hu8 g^uving all students 
skills that may be applied when families recreate together* 
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Below^re some suggestionB of activities that could typicaliy be used to 
supplement the secondary school curriculum. If facilities are within 
walking distance of the campus With a reasonable time left for activity, 
most proprietors would welcome the business and may agree to reduced rates 
for the claes. 



BOWLING 

Bowling is one of the easiest sports for integrating all levels of 
students with handicaps, because it is an individual sport znd many 
assistive devices are available i Students should be placed three 6r 
four on a lane so that they do not have to wait long between turns. 
Disabled^students needing assistance can get it from a buddy irtio will 
help them_ carry the ball to the foul line, roll it down the lane, or 
push it from a stationary pbsitipn. Blind students can be given 
guidance with a commercially available handrail that stands on the 
approach, or a chair can be placed ..t the foul line for them to hold 
onto to get their position and direction. Blind students would need 
to betoldwhat pins are standing after rolling the first Ball, but 
they can become very competent at using their_ kinesthetic awareness 
to feel how to roll the ball. _Fpr students in wheelchairs, commer- 
cially made or homemade lap ramps can be used if they lack the 
strength to swing the ball from a sitting position. After the ball 
is placed on the partof the ramp that rests on the lap, they aim 
the ramp_ at the pins and then push it toward the pins. Students 
with adequate upper body strength can remove the arm from their 
wheelchair and swing the ball next to theirchair, rei^^ it in 
the usual fashion. Bbwlingals6_ provides the opportunity for rein- 
forcing mathematics skills and encouraging students to strive for 
their personal best rather than competing against one another, which 
can be verj' threatening. 

ICE SKATING 

Many ice skating facilities have instructors on hand to provide 
ihstructioh at minimal or no cost to the student. This is a good 
activity for encouraging use of balance and allows students to pro- 
gress at their own paco. Walkers can be taken on the ice and can 
be used for students with ambulation problems. Blind students can 
ieii^rn to skate arm-in-arm with a buddy and may excel in this activ- 
ity with an Increased kinesthetic awareness. Deaf students may have 
soipe difficulty if t" Jir deafness is the result of inner ear damage, 
but could use a vraiker or skate with a buddy until they learn to 
compe aviate. 



MINIAfUKE GC^,^ 

Miniature golf is a favorite family activity, especially in the siniF 
mer. XMs activity wou-ld be the most restrictive for students with 
appilaaces (braces, crutches, walkers^ and wheelchairs) because of 
the often narrow and tricky passageways on the c6ursei_ However, one 
can modify the game on most courses so that disabled students play 
with a partner and take the st^ts that are most accessible while 
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their partner shoots those that involve tricky. footing. These com- 
merciai courses are often fan and attractive to adoiescents^ \d:th 
built-in motivation to participate. Blind students could be posi- 
tioned by using a long rod or stick that is lined up between their 
tees and the target. They Would have to be told the distance to hit 
the ball and then learii^ through practice^ what force heeds to be 
used £e> hit the ball that far, just like any other player. 

POOL/BILLIARDS 

Although many pool tables are found iii bars, which are certainly hot 
the type of facility educators would encourage students to frequent, 
many cbmnuhities have billiard centers^ and many homes with pool or 
btmper pool tables are available. Nearly all students could enjoy 
playing pool, as it is a very quiet game» requiring little movements 

Students in wheelchairs can easily adapt the stroke of the cue stick 
frdm a seated position. Students usii^ crutches or walkers could be 
allowed to sit in a regular chair if leaning against the table is 
still too unsteady. Blind students would heed a buddy to help them 
position the cue stick and be told how hard to hit the ball, but for 
the most part, all can play with some degree of success. 

VIDEO GAHis 

Much debate still continues regarding the virtues and evils of video 
games, but as long as they are available ^ the youth will play them. 
On the surface, it appears that the games challenge reaction time, 
directionality » and ocular control^ reasons that may be sufficient 
to justify ihcbrpbrating them into a program^ at least as a special 
treat for students. Some units are small emv <h that they can be 
brought to school and interfaced vcdth television or computer moni- 
tors; Many arcade- type games are new available on diskettes, cas- 
settes, or cartridges and can be played right on the school campus. 
Game-like educational software is also available through publ.'c 
domain or ccounercild sburcas. The software includes bhe-bn-dne 
basketball 9 baseball, golf, and tennis (the game Pong was one of 
the first fashioned for home videbj. Video arcade proprietors would 
probably appreciate having an orderly, supervised group during "off" 
hours and may provide low-cost play; Blind students would probably 
be excluded from this activity; however, numerous designs for remote 
cbiitrbls fbr physically limited persbiis are available, making the 
games accessible to everyone. KY (Ken Yanklevitz) Enterprises iii 
Long Beach designs one-hand, head, tongue, and foot controls for the 
severely limited, allowing them to participate on a par with able- 
bodied students . 

These suggestions are drily a few of the ways of enriching the secondary 
curriculum by using cbmmuhity resources. Other activities having similar 
capabilities, including golf, art^ cycling, hiking^ jogging, jump rope 
for heart, par course, and roller skating, can be found in the preceding 
sections of this module. 



NAiffi: LIFETIME ACTIVITIES 

lii addition to several spS^ts covered in previous sections of this mod^e 
activities of a recreational or less vigorous nature tend to be p8pui« ' 
well into the later years of life in bur culture. Skills for these acriv- 
ities can be taught in the Schools or offered as alternative activities 
for students with special heeds during more vigorous instructional units 
when their full participation is contraindicated. The geographical loca- 
tion and availability of equipment may dictate the desirability of the 
activities that follow. Again, the reader is reminded that this is not 
intenr?ed to be an exhaustive list of activities having value for a life- 
time of participation, but inerely a springboard for ideas that can be 
expanded by the creative physical educator. 



ANGLING 



Fishing of all types can be participated in by nearly anyone having 
the interest and availability of equipment. Piycasting has been a 
part of adapted physical educatibh since its inception as medical 
gymnastics. Many spots are available for this type Of fishing be- 
cause even city park lagoons in California are often stocked with 
fl ;i that are surface feeders and woiad go a^ter a well-placed lure. 
Students can bring their rods and reels from home, or they can be 
provided by the school's physical educatibh department or obtained 
through donations from community service clubsi A great deal of 
fine motor e^tercise can be had by learning to tie flies. Casting 
for accuracy can be practiced by using ^Id tires or hula hoops for 
targets. For students whose lite consists of a great deal of leisure 
time^ this sport can become a favorite, Baitcastlng, spincasttng, 
and trolling are a little more difficult to simulate in a physical 
education class, but students practicing with their own tackle can 
learn to place their cast with accuracy and enjoy the competition of 
trying to get closer to the target than anyone else. 



ARCHERY 



Archery is quite popular in California secondaiy schools because many 
of them have sufficient equipmeat and outdoor space for the sport. 
Students in vrtieelchalrs can shoot from their chairs and others with 
ambulation problems can sit in a straight- backed chair for stability. 
Blind students can be taught to position themselves by using a board 
nailed into the ground against which their toes are placed for proper 
alignment (toe board), A more sophisticated device, a tripod with 
three prongs protruding hbrizbhtally from the top, can be ;.iod for 
the archer to place the back of his or her bow hand against. This 
^ilows for more accurate aiming and, with the help of a spotter, it 
can be adjusted after each shot to zero into the bull's-eye. Stu- 
dents with low fitness and other forms of muscular weakness can use 
lightweight bows and shoot at targets that are closer than the other 
targets. The Impbrtahc factor in teaching a successful archery unit 
is e -S'jrJhg that all studenta learn and practice proper safety pro- 
cedures. Field archery ranges are available In some connaunitles. 
Such ranges provide an interesting dlmehsibn to the sport and a 
chance to combine hiking with shooting in a pleasant setting. 
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DARTS 



Like archery, darts require strict adherence to safety rulesi_ Al- 
though darts do riot require as large a space as many other activi- 
tles^ they do require a specially designed area with ample backboard 
space to absorb darts that miss the target. Preferably » the back- 
board should have a softer surface at Its base so the darts. dp hot 
get blunted when falling to the ground, and adequate supervision 
should be provided so others are not tempted to walk through the 
throwing area. Blind students would probably be excluded from_t:his 
game unless a creative physical educator invents a design for an 
elbow guide to orient the student to the line of the throw. With so 
much iLvVemeht In the forearm^ It would be difficult to throw with 
much accuracy by using the usual sound devices that provide for 
direction only* No such device is known to this author. Other stii- 
<>cnt8 can participate easily because dart s_ is a very sedentary game^^ 
arid brie that is challenging to even the most skilled. Dart clubs and 
tburriamerits are common in the western states and would provide a good 
social outlet for students to acquire some skill. 

GOLF 

Several gdlf-type activities are described in previous sections of 
this module, but the actual game of golf is one students can enjoy a 
lifetime* Equipment is expensive^ but brice the iriitial irivesttnerit 
has been made, it lasts longer than most Implements used: in a phys- 
ical education program. This would be another program that local 
service groups could support if you solicit their donations of old 

arid uriused clubs. Students in wheelchairs and walkers canhit the 

ball successfully using a half or three-quarters swing. Students who 
can maintain balance with one crutch can swing with the other arm arid 
achieve a fair amount of success. Blind studerits caribe giyeri direc- 
tion by using a toe board, and they have the pk)tential for becomirig 
very good golfers. (Note: The National Blind SolfersAssbcl avion 
requires that candidates shoot under 120 to become a member[5 
maximum use of iris tructibrial time, students can be placed, facing one 
another^ in twb lines and hit practice balls back arid forth to each 
other. This game is an equalizer^ alsb^ for thbse with ambul at loft 
problems^ Cerebral palsied students should be separated partially 
at the end of the line with no partner if they still havea residual 
grasp reflex. Or, an elastic bandage ca.i be wrapped around their 
hands and the grip to prevent the club from flying out of their hands 
inadvertently. 

ping-pong 

Pirig-Pbng or table tennis has been a very popular activity inadapted 
physical education sirice the modern era of incorporating sport into 
the program, which began fbllowlng Wbrld War II. Students that use 
wheelchairs, crutches, or walkers can play very prpficieritly because 
not much movement is required * Blind students could achieve some 
success with an oversized paddle, because the sound of the ball hit- 
ting the table will give a clue as to its location. An elevated 
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basket of balls (such as a gymnastics chalk baskets should be placed 
at one end of the table so halls gblhg off the table out of range can 
be collected later. An aquarium fish net with a two- to three-foot 
handle can be used to retrieve balls that die at the net. 

For more active play, a game called Round Robin is excellent for in- 
volving more than four players at a time. Students play by surround- 
ing the table. The ball Is put into play by one player ^o serves 
and then lays the paddle down on the table and moves counterciock^se 
to the next p6siti6n._ The opponent in the receiving position returns 
theball to_ theperson at the server's left who has just moved into 
position and picked up the paddle. Play continues with each player, 
moving counterclockwise into position and hitting the ball once until 
the ball is missed. Any number of misses can constitute elimination 
of a player from the game or a point system can be developed and play 
can continue with all players for a specified time period. If ellja- 
inatldn of players is used, then players left at the end must run 
faster until only two are left who play off for the winner. If 
points are awarded (or deducted)^ at the end of the time period, the 
two players with the most favorable point values would play off* 
Given enough paddles^ all players can carry their own paddle, mak- 
ing the game a little less complicated and requiring one less skill 
(picking up and positioning the paddle). 

ROLLER SKATING 

Roller skating has enjoyed an unusual history of popuiarityi It hcis 
progressed from being considered a children's activity to its current 
status aiohg active young adults to being enjoyed by senior citizens, 
it has great potential for lifetime participation^ because one never 
forgets how to skate. It also has potential as an aerobic activity 
if participated in using the overload principle (see the section on 
aerobics). It does require unique equipment , but adjustable skates 
can be purchased to fit over the sole of the students' own shoes. 
The more^deslrable shoe skates can be acquired over time with the 
help of parental and conmiunity groups. Some students may even have 
their own skatos that they could bring to school. Students in wheel- 
chairs can wear ^itates and be pushed by another skater who may actu- 
ally need support of the wheelchair to maintain their own balances 
This activity could even be renedial for cerebral palsied students, 
in that_they would have to concentrate on keeping their feet from 
invert ing-r-a common probleiii as they get older. While students are 
learning to roller skate, it is best to spot them from the side, 
holding onto their belt in the back ^ as any pbsitibh from the front 
or rear will likely result in bruised shins for the spotter. The 
spotters should not wear skates unless they are very competent 
skaters themselves. As an aerobic activity, interesting courses can 
be set up around the campus to create the sense of an outing. As 
skaters become more competent, turns » jumps^ and other fancy moves 
can be incorporated. 

Additional activities having value for a lifetime include badminton, 
cycling^ hikinf, jogging, paddle tennis, swimming, and tennis and are 
discussed elsewhere in this module. 
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NAf£: PESSONAt DEVEtOPM^:£^T 



la recert years secorjary school curricula have gradually Incorporated 
topics requiring physical skills and _bbdy_awarene88 that have a single 
goal — to enhance one's quality of life. These are often not activities 
one engages Itf for recreation and pleasure in the traditional senses but 
activities and skills that have value to each individual for enhancing 
his or her existence, two of these are discussed below, with suggestions 
for embellishing on them as the students' Interests and Instructors* 
knowledge dictates* 



RELAXATION 



Two relaxationtechniques have been used successfully in secondary 
schools: conscious relaxation and mental imagery. Each of them has 
the potential to assist the student in achieving a relaxed state in 
nearly any context* One method may work better for some students 
than the other^ but practice will help answer that question for each* 
To give either method a fair chance, it should be practiced at 
least twice a day^ 



CONSCIOUS RELAXATKM. This is a method of creating tension in spe*^ 
clf icmuscle groups (muscle cbhtractloh)^ then releasing that tension 
(muscle exteiisloh) to achieve relaxation. It is done systematically 
by isolating Body parts one at a ttM. It^s not^ cere- 
bral palsied and hyperactive students to experience tension so fre- 
quently that tney do not know the difference between tension and 
relaxation, thus, their muscles are contracted ccnstantly, creating 
muscle soreness and fatigue* For retarded students ^ using a tennis 
ball or chalkboard eraser to squeeze provides a more concrete exaiq>le 
of what contracting muscle groups really means* 

MENT^ IMAGERY* this method allows one to picture a pleasant scene 
and then put oneself in that scene* The scene may be something the 
student has aeeti before that was very_ comfortable and relaxing^ or it 
could be a picture of a mouutalh trail or similar re pre- 
sented by the teacher* The student must be very much in touch with 
the amount of tension in th:: musc^f^s to use this method and recognize 
i^en full nascolar contraction h<s^ been achieved* 

After learning these tecbtLiques^ dlsrussion about stress and what 
causes stress could be Included* Yoga is also a popular form of 
relaxation that could be incorporated, given the right set of 
cir cums tances * 

SELF-DEFENSE 

A curriculum complete with textbook, filtsfi, and lesson plans for 
teaching self-defense in the secondary schools is available* The 
materials, developed by HaryCohroy and Edward Rltvd^ cover strategies, 
personal safety, tactics, and the handling of dangerous situations* 
All students, male and female, able-bodied and disabled, have a right 
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to learn sktils and techniqaes for providing for their own personal 
safetyi Even severely retarded and tnultihandl capped students can 
learn ways of staying out of potentially dangerous situations^ and 
many can learn some tactics for prbtectldri withirithe limitations of 
their disabilities* A recommended reference is jSnmrnon iSense Self 
Defense by Mary Gonroy and Edward R. Ritvo (The C; V. Mosby Company, 
'st. Louis, 1977). 

Sometimes, students become interested in the martial arts through 
an introduction of self-defense tactics. Given the opportunity^ 
teachers may be able to share their own interests In this area or 
find people in the cbmrnunity who would be willing to come in and 
teach karate 9 Judo, or martial arts. These sports require a great 
deal of concentration, balance, and body control and could be very 
motivating for students having an Interest in them* 
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INDEX TO ACTIVITIES IN MODULE III 



A 

Activities for developing aquatic 

skills 22, 56 
Activities for developing dance and 

rhythmic skills 25, 60 
Activities for deyelbpihg fundamental 

motor patterns 9, 45 
Activities for developing game and 

sport skills 28^ 65 
Activities for developing motor 

skills 14, 49 
Activities for developing physical 

fitness 17^ 52 
Activities in the community 80 

see alsb^ golf, art comes to 
school, cycling, hiking, jog- 
ging, jump rope for heart, par 
course^ and roller skating 
Aerobic dance 20 
Aerobic activities 77 

see ai?o: cycling, aerobic 
dance, .^p rope for heart, jog- 
ging, 6* •Alining, soccer^ aerobic 
swimming^ jazz, par course, 
: physical conditioning 
Aerobic swimming 55 
ASgiing 83 
Archery 83 

Art and movement (rhythmic skills) 27 
Art comes to school (rhythmic skills) 64 

B 

Badminton 30 
Basketball 67 
Basketball golf 47 

Bending and swaying (rhythmic skills) 26 
Black bottom (volleyball) 48 
Bowling 8i 

C 

:all ball 49 
[Choreography 65 
:ircle kick 49 
Ilircle relay 66 
Creative movement 26 
:ycllng 20, 79 



Dance 79 
Parts 84_ 
Dbdgeball 14 

Dueling banjos (rhytfeic skills) 25 

Emotions (rhythmic skills) 27 
European handball (team) i6 
Exploring space (rhythmic skills) 64 

I; 

Field hockey 29 

Follow the leader (aquatics) 58 
Football (bull's-eye) 51 
Frisbee^ baseball 29 
Frisbee® golf 52 
Frisbee'^ stretch 15 

G 

Getting to know you (preswlmming) 22 
Go in and out the windows 60 
Golf 3b, 84 

Grecian flurry (relay) 50 
Gymnastics 12 
G3rmnastics apparatus 67 

Hiking 55 

Horse (basketball) 16 

Horse's tail ( thr owing-tag) 46 

I 

Ice skating 81 

Inner tube tag (aquatics) 23 
J 

Jazz 64 
Jogging 53 

Jump and catch (aquatics) 24 
Jump rope for heart 18 
Jump rope relay 54 
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Keepaway 28^ 59 _ 

Kick and catch (football) 51 

Ktcicbali 15 

t 

Lifetime activities 83 

see al&b: badminton^ cycling, 
golf, hiking, jogging, roller 
skating^ paddle tennis, swim- 
ming, tennis 

Line ball 65 

Long base (softball) 46 

H 

Mainstream, Activities for 40 
Marco Polo 14 
Mime and music 63 
Miniature golf 81 

N 

Newcomb (volleyball) 47 
Numbers exchange 15 

0 

Obstacle course 9, 48 

see also: par course 
Old grannie tippie toe (tag) 45 

P 

Paddle tennis 1 7 

see also: tennis 
Par course (fitness obstacle course) 18 
Partners' theme (rhythmic skills) 27 
Pattern, relay 10 

Personal development (relaxation, 

self-defense) 86 
Physical conditioning 55 

see also: jogging, weight 

lifting 
Piisg-pdng 84 

Pomppmpullaway (tag) 52 
Pobl/billlards 82 
Prisoner (.ag) 66 

Push and pull (strength development) 17 
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R 

Racquetbali_21 
Relaxation 86 _ 
Roller skating 19, 85 
Roots (rhythms) 63 
Rope jumping 79 
Rowing 79 

Rubber band (flexibility development) 53 
Running 79 

S 

See if you can (movement exploration) 9 

Self-defense 86 

Shuttle basketball relay 66 

Skip to my Lbu 61 

Soccer 12, 54 

Softball 67 

Special day cla88a>t Activities for 3 

Steamboat (aquatics) 23 

Submarine (pre-^svd.mnilng) 22 

Supplemental activities for secondary 
students 77 

Swimming 80 

basic skills (beginning) 56 
basic skills (adv. beg.) 57 
basic skills (intermediate) 58 
basic skills (advanced) 59 

Synchronized swimming 24 

T 



Tapestry (rhythmic skills) 25 
Tennis 31 
Tetherba^l 28 
Touchdown (tag) 50 
Track and field 11 
Traffic policeman 45 
Tug-o-war 51 
Twister 10 

i 

Video games 82 
Virginia reel 26 
Volleyball 13, 68 
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w 

Rater basketball 66 
Rater polo 24 
Hater tag 57 
Water volleyball 23 
Weight lifting 20 

Z 

tig-zag basketball 29 
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SECTION IV-A 

AivWOTATED UlbLIOGRAPHY 



TRAINER'S NOTES 



This module y unlike the other three lii this series^ Is Intended for use 
biHy as a lasburce. The annotated bibliography contains books, articles, ^hd 
journal articles tliat can be used '7S resources by prof esslbhals or materials 
to which others y such as parents^ might be referred. Any of the materials iM 
this module may be duplicated and osad as handouts in conjanctlon with any of 
the nodules in this series* None of the usual components found in the other 
modules^ such as objectives , pretests, and post-tests, or learning activities , 
will be found in this module. 



ERIC 



TV-? on^ 



ANNOTATED BiBLIOeRAPHY 



Adapted Aqgattcs. tie red by the American Red Cos. 6i?den City N Y 
Doubieday and C , Inc., 1977, 



This training manual for instructors of the disabled in aquatics 
has good coverage of teaching tips for dealing with a variety of 
disabilities in the water. 

Ayres. A. Jean. Sensory Incegrat iOn and Learning Diioidir i. Los Angeles: 
Western Psychological Services, 1975* 

This book describes the neuro-behavioral tbeoi^ of sensory ictegra- 
tive therapy to assist children with learning defieltsi References 
are made to basic brain research as well as to the author's behav- 
ioral research. Treatment rationale and techniques are presented. 

Bars-h, R. AehievXng Perceptual Mot or Efficiency. Se_tCle: Special Child 
Publications, 1967^ 

PresentatioS and detailed descriptibh of Barsch's thi5ry nnd method- 
ology for all individuals with handi caps are featured. Practical 
suggestions based on various principles of learning are offered to 
help the student acaieve perceptual motor efficiency. This book is 
the fint volume of a series. 



Blindness; Some F/icts ^nri W^^.... New York: American Foundation for the 
olindj 1970. 

This is an up-to-d. e version of these facts and figures for profes- 
sionals interested in incidence and prevalence of various causes and 
treatments of visual loss. 



Buell, C. E. Physical Education for the Blind. Springfield, 111.: Charles C. 
Thomas, i974i 

Probably the most cbiiq)lete coverage of considerations to be made 
«rtien planning programs for persons with visual iii5)airment8, this 
book contains norms for specific test items related to the AAiffERD 
Youth Fitness Test for the blind. 

«und8chuh, E., and others. Adapting Physical Education Activities. Athens. 
Ga. : University of Georgia Press, 1979. — 

This book is an overview of ways of adapting activities for modified 
and adapted physical education for professionals with little special- 
ized training in adapted physical education. 

ERIC 



Conrad^ C. Physical Conditioning ThrbtigH Water Exercises , Washlngtbhi 
D.C.: President's Council oh Physical Fitness^ 1975. 



This book contains a sequence of activities for developing physical 
fitness in the water for individuals with handicapping conditions. 

Cratty^ B. J Active Learning , Englewdbd Cliff S| N.J.: Prentice-Hall^ Inc. i 
1971. 

A collection of games and other activities, this book is designed to 

incorporate cognitive learning into physical activities. 

Cratty, B. J. Motor A€^4.vity^ and^jie ^ducatjUm of Retarda^tes . Philadelphia: 
Lea and Febige; / 1974. 

This booi J.S a complete review of literature to date oh the effects 
and values of physical activity for students with mental retardations 
Physical activities and methods of modifying activities are included. 

Crowe^ W., D. Auxter^ and J. Pyfer. Principles and Methods of Adapted Physical 
Education and Recreation (Fourth Edition). St. Louis: C. V. Mosby and 
Co., 1977. 

'^•)v^<: book is a comprehensive textbo*^' in the field covering etiology, 
rr^e^nizatidn of the program, and activities for the exceptional 
rvidual. The emphasis is pa rti^^ularly strong In therapeutic 
exr^rcise and activities f r : studehts with physical disabilities. 

DePauw,^ Pi^ ahd dahet A. Seamah. ffe^ek AdapXrd Physical Educatioh: A 

beveiopmentai Approach/ Palo Alto, Calif.: toytieli Publishing Co., 
1982 ► 

A cbmprehehsive, textbook prbpbsihg a develbpmehtal approach rather 
thah the typical categorical approach^ it Includes a very complete 
coverage of assessments Extensive lists and descriptibhs of activ^ 
ities designed for developmental levels, community resources, and 
strategies for working in an interdisciplinary team are featured., 

DePauw^ K. P* Sensory Mbtor Experiences for the Hbme: A Manual for Parents . 
Los Ahgeles: Trident Shop, 1978. 

This manual is a collection of activities for use with ihdividuals 
or small groups needing sensory motor development. 



Edwini^ Martin^ Assistant Secretary for Special Education and Rehabilitation 
Servi cer . Individualized Education PrograaiS (lEPs) QSE^ Policy Papers . 
Waphinj^toh^ D.C.: U.S. Educatioh Departmeht, May 23^ 1980. 

ihi3 pcpfr i£ a clarification of the various levels of physical 
education for students with disabilities as defined in PL 94-142. 
It details which of these levels require ah lEP hotatioh. 
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Enriching Jerce^lea^a aa^ Cognition . Seattle: Spe^al Child Publlcatlohii 

This book la the second of the series explaining Barsch's theory of 
perceptual motor development and curriculum^ This volume focuses 
on the basic patterns of movement as being a dominant thane In his 
movigeaics theory. 

Facts About Diabetes . Prepared by thr AmericaS Uiabetes AsBOciation. New York: 
American Diabetes Aesociatlon, 15.6, 

Probably a ibre current version is available, giving the Sost up-to- 
date account of the incidence of diabetes and current treatment, 

^alt, ^. Speeia^P byslcal Education: Adapted. eorrective^ Develop rcn al. 
Philadelphia: W, B, Saunders Coi , 1978, — 

A comprehensive textbook covering etiology, organization of the pro- 
gram, and activities. It stresses a biomechanlcal analyois of motor 
performance for all disabilities, 

French, R,, and P, Jansma, Sp>.clal Phyeical^dccation , Columbus, Ohio: 
Charles E, Merrill Publishing Co,, 1982. 

This is a c-i^rehensive textbook covering etiology, organization of 
the program, and recoanended activities by disabilityi 

Frostig, M., and P, Maslbw, Hovsmet.- F.d ccatibn^ Theo ry and^&ct ice , Chlcaeo: 
Follett, 1970, "" * 

This book includes Frosiig's theory of perceptual motor interaction 
and guidelines for developing a physical activity program. 

Frostig, M. "Program for Sehsbry-Mbtor Development at the Marianne Frostig Cen- 
ter for Educational Therapy," i n Foundations and Practices ^In^rceptual- 
Motor Learning — A Quest for understanding . Washington, D.C.: AAHPERD, 

This ±8 a further development of the perceptual motor theories 
applied at the Frdctlg_ Center and Includes activities used for 
achieving specific goals* 

Geddes, D.^ and J» A, Seaman, eompetencles of Adapted Phy^l^^l Educators 
In Special Education. Washington, D.C.: Information and Research 
Utilization Center, Mf!PERD. 1978 • 

A survey of competencies deemed most important for adapted phycical 
ducators, this book eventually became the basis of teaching compe- 
ancles for professional preparation in edsnted physical education 
adopted by Ai^liPERD. 
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A i3qtde-ta Jifivelop±ng-a^£rogram « Prepared by the YMeA of the USA* Longviewi 
Wash.: YMCA of the USA, Special Popuiations, i98ii 



This book is a sequential guideline for deyelbpihg aquatic programs . 
for persons who are handicapped and iioiihandi capped in a mains t reamed 
context. 

"Guiding Principles for Adapted Physical Educa^ on," Journal of Healthy Phys*- 
ical Education and-Recreatlon (April 23, i952), 15. 

This article defines adapted physical education as it has come to be 
used by professionals in the field* 

Hacketty hi Ci, and Ri Gi Jensem A Guide tv^ Movement Exploration . Sunnyvale, 
Calif.: Pe-k Publications, 1967. 

This guide has a wealth of activities using the movement exploration 
approach to the development of fundas^ntal movement skills and pat- 
terns for any cbrtext in which a nbnthreatenihg. nbucompetitive 
ehvironmcat is desired. 

Kepbart, N. C. 31ow Learfier- ia the Ciassxoom (Second Edition). Columbus, 
0^' -^arle8 E. Merrill Publishing; Co., 1971. 



book is the classic treatment of learning disabilities and ways 
. treating their pcrceptuii.1 motor deficits by the grandfather of 
perceptual motor thcryi 

Lawren'^e, C, and L. Hackett. Water Learning . Sunnyvale, Calif.: teek Pub- 
lications, 1975. 

This book contains many activities tor acquainting individuals of 
varying handicapping conditions with the water. 

McClenaghan, B. A., and D. L. C^allahue. gundamentai-Movemcnt^ — ii^Be^relojmentc i 
and temediaJ^^pproach. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Co., 1978i 

This book is a thorough coverage ah d analysis of fundamental move- 
ment pat te txs and skills, ages of acquisition, and activities for 
eidiancing aotor skill development. 

Moran, J. M., and L. (. kalakiani Movemc i t Experiences-fornihezMeittally Re- 
tarded iM:- £mdti Qnally^ ^ s turbed Child . Minneapolis: Burgess Publishing 
Co., 1974. 

This is a textbbbk and cbllectibn of activities adapted for use with 
retarded and disturbed children. 



Mos^ton, Mi Teaching t- - Prom Co^wnr^nd to. Discoy^ ry m Belmont, Calif.: Wadsworth 
Publishing Co., i972i 

this book includes an approach to teaching physical activities in a 
hpnthreateiiing environment and ideas of activities for implementing 
the methods discussed. 
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™ -AB-Ex|>erlmehtai Approach to Chtidi^_yith Specific 

Le arning DlBabili tl ^ Conducted at the Lor^gf elloj^z^chooi , Preoated by 
f:htf «;tscon8ln State Department of PUb lie Instruction. Madison, Wis.: 
Stattt j)e*>-iirtaeht of Public Instruction, 1965. 

This is a detailed presentation of the indvigetiics curriculum ratto^ 
hale, planning dinensions, classroom organization, theoretical con- 
structs, and positive aaJ negative aspects of the program. 

Peri>oaal -Values. Prepared by the YMCA of the USA. Longview, Wash.: YMCA of 
the USA, Special Populations, 1980. 

This is a^ide for develop :^.2ig personal values of staff and partici- 
pants in a mainstreaming recreational program. 

Pliysicai Activitles ^or Impaired, Disabled, and Handicapped- Individuals . Pre- 
pared by AAHPERD. Washington, D.G.: AAHPERD, 1976. 

This is a collection of activities primarily geared to students who 
have physical disabilities. 



Phystcali^Rdacat ion. Recreati o n, and Related Programs for Aat:±stic and Emotion^ 
ally- Dist urbed Children . Prepared by AAHPERD. Washington, D.C.: AAHPERD, 
1976. 

This is a collection of activities specially designed for children 
with emotional disturbances. 

Physiciily-Handicapp ed-Chll^ren : h ^ ^cr^ Atlas for Tea^^ . Edited by E. E. 
Fleck and D. A. Nagel. New YorK ^^nine and Stratton, 1975. 

This is a comprehensive cbmpendturo of information related to disabil- 
ities, organizations, legislative citations, and so on. 

Piaget, J. The Qrigins-o^ intelligence . New York: Harper and Row Publica- 
tions, Inc., 1947. 

This is the classic work in empirical findings related to the devel- 
opment of intelligence and the levels of development observed and 
labelled by Fiaget. 



Pxofessional Prep a ration in Adapted Physical Education^ i^herapeuticRecreet 
and-X:orre ctive Therapy . Prepared bv the American Alliance for Healti., 
Physical Education^ Recreation and Dance (AAHPERD). Washington, D.C.: 
AAHPERD^ Recreation and Dance, 1976. 

This is a resource book that includes '^.efl hit ions of the disciplines, 
courses of study for the various specializations, and names of 
colleges and universities in the United States offering pro:Tams. 

Project May. Your Personal JSoide ^ Prepared by the YMCA of the US^ > Lonixlew, 
Wash.: YMCA of the USA, Special Populations, 1982. 

This is a handbook for leaders of programs :6 prepai<e staff and 
facilities for mainstreamed recreational programs. 
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"^Report of the Ad Hoc Committee to Define Deaf and Hard of Hearing." Cbnq)lled 
by the Ad Hoc Committee to Define Deaf and Hard of Hearing* American 
Annals of the Deaf (1975)^ 12O-150. 



this report clearly defines levels of hearing loss by professionals 
in the field. 

Sherrill, C. S. Adapted Physical Education and Recreation; A Multldlsclplln- 
ary Approach (Second Edition). Dubuque^ Iowa: William C. Br owrh Cbn4>any, 
1981. 



This is a comprehensive textbook that discussers etiology, organiza- 
tion of the program, and activities for a variety of handicapping 
conditions. It is the first real attempt at combining physical edu** 
cation, recreation, and the arts for a more comprehensive service 
delivery system for the handicapped. 

Teaching Adapted Physical Education in the Secondary School s Prepared by the 
San bi^gb City Unified School District. San Diego, Calif.: San Diego 
City Unified School District, 1971. 

This book covers considerations needed in planning programs at the 
secondary level. A curricular gulra is included. 

Webb, R. Cm "Sensbry-Mbtor training bf the Profoundly Retarded," American 
Jou rnal of Mental Deficiency , Vol. 74 (1969), 283—95. 

This is an article on parameters to be considered and ideas of 
activity for sehsorV motor training for students who atp profoundly 
retarded. 

.^elib, W. -Physical Education Class for the Embttbnally Disturbed Child," 
journal of Healthy Physical Education and Recreation, Vol. 43 (1972), 
79—81. 

this is ah article discussing the considerations important in plan- 
ning prbgrams fbr students with emotional di.sturbances. 

the Workshop Suide-on Jiainstrt-amiHg . Longvicw, Wash: YMCA of the USA, 
'pedal Populations, 1983. 

This is a guide to netting up wo: shops for recreation and aquatics 
staff for in-service training on i^ihstreaming programs. 



■ SH-; ■■ i Of^_ IV-B 
iNStlTUTlbN:: :.%SL'iNG EMPHASIS CREDENT:,m S IN 
ADAPTED rHYSICAL EDUeAflON 

TRAINER'S NOTES 



The foltowing is a list df institutions in tre state of California that 
have approved programs leading, to the issuance of an Emphasis Credential in 
Adapted Ph>sical Education. This list is maintained h rho Commission on 
Teacher Credentialing and should be verified with the commission for its cur- 
rency before using it. It is set up so that it can be used as a handout or a 
transparency can be made for overhead projection. Date your overhead so its 
currency can periodically be verified. 
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I 'ljtlbNS ISSUING EMPHASIS CREDENTIALS IN 
ADAPTED PHYSICAL EDUCATION 



''aiifornla State University System: 

Bakers field 
Chico 
Fresno 
Fuller tori 
Hayward 
Homboidt 
Long Beach 
Los Angeles 
Northrldge 



Private Colleges and Universities: 

Dominican College, San Rafael 

University of tHe_ Pacific ^ Stockton 

University of Redlarids, Redlarids 

University of Southern California, Los Angclefs 



Date: 8-85 
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Pomona 
Sacramento 
Sari Berriardirio 
San Diego 
San Francisco 
San Jose 
San Luis Obispo 
Sonoma 




SECTION IV-C 
ORGANIZATIONS 

TRAINER'S NOTES 



This section contains names of organizations for prof essloiials , parents^ 
and persons with disabilities. Organizations governing sports (e.g,^ National 
Collegiate Athletic Aesociation, NCAA) are the best sources of rules and guide- 
lines. Professional drgaiilzatibhs tend tfi provide a variety of materials » 
workshops^ conferences, and other types of informations Organizations classi- 
fied here as other brganlzatlohs address the needs of parents and consumers, 

P^^^^^^_^^ same services as professional organizations relevant to 
a specific disability* 
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PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 



American Alliance for Healthy 
Physical Education, Recreation 
and Dance 

*Therapeutlc8 Council 
*tJnit on Programs for the 

Handicapped 
^Adapted Physical Education Academy 
1900 Association Dr« 
Res ton, VA 22091 

American Corrective Therapy 
Association 

Route 2, Box 199 

Jonesboro, TN 37659 

American Danre Therapy Association 
2000 Century Plaza, Suite 230 
Columbia, Hu 21044 

^erican C upsttonal Therapy 
Aasoclatioi? 

6000 Executive Blyd* , Suite 200 

Rockville, MD 20852 

American Physicai Therapy Association 
1156 15th St. N.. . 
Washington, DC 20005 

American Speech and Hearing 
Association 

9030 Old Georgetown Rd. 

Washington, DC 20014 

^tibn for the Severely 
\ t 

: V Armory Way 
Seattle, WA 98119 



C;^lifornia Association for Healthy 
Physical Education, Recreation and 
Dance 

*Adapted Physicai Education 
Section 

401 S. Hartz, Suite 203 
Danville, CA 94526 

Council for Exceptiprial Children 
*Teacher EducatibnDivisibn 
*Division for Children with 

Learning Disabilities 
*Council for Children with 

Behavioral Disorders 

1920 As so ci at ion Dr. 

Rfiston, VA 22091 

Nf^nional Information Center for 
Special Education Materials 

University of Southern California 

University Park 

Los Angeles^ CA 90007 

National Consortium on Physical 
Education and Recreation for the 
Handicapped 

University of Kentucky 

Lexington, KY 40506 

National Therapeutic Recreation 
Society 

c/o National Recreation and Park 

Assbciatibn 
1601 N. Kent St* 
Arlington, VA 22209 



^Divisions or associations within a larger organization 
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SPORTS GOVERNING ORGANlZATtONS 



American Athletic Association 
of the Deaf 

3916 Lantern Dr, 

Silver Springy MD 20902 

American Blind Bowlers' Association 
150 No Beliaire 
touisvilie, KY 43206 

Blind Outdoor Leisure Development , 
Inc. 

533 Main 

Aspen, 60 81611 

Braille Sports Foundation 
730 Hennepin Ave.^ Room 301 
Minneapolis^ MN 55402 

Ihternatldhal Council on Therapeu*:ic 
Ice Skating 
P/0i Box 13 

State College, PA 16801 

International Sports Organization for 
the Disabled and Internatibhal Stbke- 
Mandeyille Gaines Federation 

Stoke^Mandeviiie Spinal Injury 

Center 

Aylesbury, England 

National Association of Sports for 
Cerebral Palsy 

i State St. 

New Haven, CT 06511 

National Beep Baseball Association 
3212 Tomahavk 
Lawrence, KS 66044 



National Handicapped Sports and 
Recreation Association 
iO Mutual Building 
4105 E. Florida 
Denver^ CO 80222 



National :^/h eel chair Athletic 
AJsociatibti 

40?4 62nd St. 

Wobdsidei NY 11377 

National Wheelchair Basketball 
Association 

110 Seaton Building 

University of Kentucky 

Lexington, KY 40506 

Nvorth American Riding for the 
Handicapped Association 
Box 100 

/jshburn, VA 22011 

Ski for Light, inc. 
1455 W. take St. 
Mnneapolis, MN 55408 

Special Olympics 

1701 K St. N.W. , Suite 203 
Washington, DC 20006 

Sports for the Physically Disabled 
333 River Rd. 
Ottawa KIL 8B9 
Canada 

U.S^ Association for Blind Athlete 
55 W. California Ave. 
Beach Haven Park, NJ 08008 

U.S. Blind Golfers' Association 
c/b Patrick Brbwne, Jr* 
225 Barbnne St., 28th Floor 
New Orleans, LA 70112 




OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 



Alexander Graham Bell Association 
for the Deaf^ Inc. 

3417 Vblta Pi. NiW. 

Washington, DC 20007 

American: Academy, for Cerebral Palsy 
and Developmental Medicine 

1255 New Hampshire Ave. N.W. 

Suite 1030 

Washington, DC 20036 

American Academy on Mental 
Retardation 

916 64th Aye. 

East tacoma, WA 98424 

American Association on Mental 
Def Iclency 

5201 Connecticut Aye, N.W. 

Washington, DC 20015 

American Deafness and Rehabilitation 
Association 

814 Thayer Ave. 

Silver Springy MD 20910 

American. Diabetes Association 
600 5th Avei 
New York, NY 10020 

American Foundation for the Blind. 
Inc. 

15 W« 16th St. 

New York, NY 10011 

American Orthotic and Prosthetic 
As so da t Id a 

1444 N St. N.W. 

Washington^ DC 20005 

Arthritis Foundation 

3400 Peachtree Rd. N.E. , Suite llOl 
Atlanta, GA 30326 

Crippled Children's Society of 
Southern California 

7120 Fraiiklih Ave* 

Los Angeles, CA 90046 



Down's J Syhdrbme Congress 
84Q9 Wagon Wheel Rd. 
Alexandria, VA 22309 

Epilepsy Foundation of America 
1828 L St. N.W. 
Washington^ DC 20036 



Muscular Dystrophy Association, inc. 
810 7th Avei 
New York, NY 10019 

National Amputee Foundation 
12-45 150th St. - 
Whltestone, NY 11357 



National Association for Retarded 
Citizens 

*Yduth Associations for Retarded 
Citizens 

2709 Ave. E East 
Arlington, TX 76011 

National Easter Seal Society for 
C^^ippl^d Children and Adults 

2023 W. Ogdeh Ave. 

Chicago, IL 60612 

National Multiple Sclerosis Society 
105 E. 42nd St. 
New York, NY 10017 

National Society for Autistic Children 
1234 Massachusetts Aye. N.W. 
Washington, DC 20005 

National Spina Bifida Association 
3433 S; Dearborn St., Suite 319 
Chicago, IL 60604 

National Tay Sachs and Allied Diseases 
Association 

122 Ei 42nd Sti, Suite 3705 

New York, NY 10017 

Registryof Interpreters for the Deaf 
Box 1339 

Washington, DC 20013 



^Divisions or associations within a larger organization 
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Sacramento, CA 958U 



CAUFonwA STATE depahtment of educati on 

721 Capitol mil 



of Public Instruction 



Superrntendent 



BMHo ntg 



January 14, 1985 



Ms. Pat Dougan 
SERN 

650 University Avenue 
Suite 201 

Sacramento/ CA 95825 
Dear Pat: 

The 1985 revised document "Physical Education for Individuals 
with Exceptional Needs" is an excellent guideline for adapted 
physical education. 

The Physical Education and Athletics Unit of the Department of 
Education would be more than happy to recommend its use. 

Please send me a new copy when possible. Thank you! 

Sincerely, 



Lew Pebbles 
State Director 
Physical Education 

and Athletics 
(916) 445-5527 

LP: tic 
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401 So. Haftz Avenue, Suite 203. Danvilie, CA 94526/3886 



California Aasociation for Health, Physical Edueatlont Recreation and Dance 



G. ROBERT ROICE, president 

I2t21 S. SKYLINE DRIVE 
SANIA ANA. CA 92705 
714/7315467 



4i5/837-5545 



JAMES R. BRIEN^ 
EXECUtiVE DIRECTOR 



February 6, 1985 



Hri Steve Johnson 

SERN Compiex 

Resource Service Center 

650 University Aye. Room 201 

Sacramento, CA. 95825 

Dear Mr. Johnson » 

Irecently became aware of a_ SERN_ project forproviding assistance in the area of 
Adapted Physical Education, including the development of a manual fntitied_ 
Physical Education lor Individuals ^ih Exce ption al Jteeds . i was very impressed 
with the comprehensive nature of this publication which includes everything from 
a legislation history to activities for individuals with special mbtdr needs. 
You and your fine staff are to be commended for this undertaking which I knbwi 
when coupled with Inservice Training, will go far coward meeting many of the 
needs of our classroom teachers; administrators, and regular physical educators;. 

From recent discussions with Dr. Janet Seaman, I understand that SERN will be 
further exparidirig this project with a series of Master Trainer Workshops. This 
is an excellent idea and can provide a very heeded ineahs of edifying, educators to 
the special motor needs bfstudehts and providing a vehicle for facilitating the 

delivery of adapted physical education. services by trained specialists^ Oh 

behalf of the California Association for Health, Physical Education, Recreation, 
and Dance, I want to applaud this project and add our complete end enthusiastic 
support for this undertaking. I believe that a joint venture of this type, 
supported by ":he combined efforts of SERN^ the_ Special Education Office of the 
State Departmtnt of Education ^ and CAHPERD^ will insure that the project is a 
success. 

I look forward to a continued close and positive workii g relationship with SERN 
and hope that you will not hesitate to contact SAHPERD should you have additional 
need of our support and sponsorship. 

Very Sincerely ^ 



Robert Roice 
President 

6RR:ibm 

cc: Dr. Janet Seaman 

EXeCUnVEiBOMft -_z-_zz__ SHIRLCT HOL^ HAZLETT^ ^MfALtM HElOl CORBfT, vp. dim^lMMEN in BWt 

BGHBBj&McTEEiMASTERS. PweiiDCtfT^tBCT BESIMAt&ffiieE, vPi mrwctt, eo u c a tion BOBEBTilARCIA. vp. boys* a men^ atm^et*! 

' JANET A. SEAMAN. Patt mmimt JAMES P. NEQLEY. VP. mmutm DOLORES THOMAS. vf>. ^CE 

^ A Cimfmw6 Aniimm o« tiw c^momM imOmm smoomm. Htmof^ Miwiiww AMOciiilion. immnom ANtam for HmH^ Phyticai Iducaiibn. IliefMtipn O&Mm 
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Publieatieiis Available frbiii the Department of Education 

This publication is one of over 600 that are available from the California State Department of 
Education, Some of the more recent publications or those most widely used are the following: 

Administraiicji of Maintenance arid Operations in Public Schools ( 1 986) $6 7^ 

Boating the Right Way (1985) 4 00 

California Private School Directory g'oQ 

California Public School Directory j^'oQ 

Circuit Training: A Physical Conditioning Program ( j 97 1 ) I Oq 

Computer App.v-ations Planning ( 1955) r Oq 

Computers in Education: Goals and Cbnichi ( 1 985) 2 50 

Educatibnal Soft^ _ 2 00 
Handbook for Physical Education: Framework for Dcvclbpirig a Curriculum for California Public 

: Schools (1986) _ __ __ ___ 4 50 

y ^^^ook for Planning an Effective Foreign Language ProgranL( 1 985) 3 50 

Hand book for Planning an Effective Mathematics Program (1982) 2 OO 

Handbook for Planning an Effective ReadinJ Program (1983) 1 50 

Handbook for Pinning M 2 50 

Nutrition Education-Choose Well, Be Well: A Curriculum Guide for Junior High School ( 1 984) 8 00 

Nutnlion Education Choose Well, Be Well: A Curriculum Guide for High School ( 1 984) g oo 
NutntipnjEducaiipn^Choofie Well, Be Well: A Carricalum Guide for Preschool 

and Kindci^arten(I9^2) g 

Nutritibri ^ucaiion— Choose Well, Be Wcj!: A Curriculum Guide for the Primary Grades (1982) 8 00 
Nutritipn Education— Choose Well, Be Well: A Curriculum Guide for the Upper Elementary 

GradesCJ982) ft- 7 

Nuiriiibn Kucation— Choosy A Resource Manual for Parent and Cdmmuriity 

Invplvemcni in Nutrition Education Programs( 1 984) 4 50 
Nutrition Edacatibh -Chbbsc Well, Be Well: A Resource Manual for Preschool, Kindercarten 

a""^ Element^ * 2 25 

Niilrilion Education— Choose Well, BtWell: A Rcsburi* Manual for Secondary Teachers (1982) 2 25 

Physical Conditidning Thrbugh Water Exercises y 972) j qq 

P*}ys|calKucatiorfprC^^^^ 250 

Physicai Education fotlndividoids with Exccptibri^J Needs (1986) 9 75 

P^J^®??*?^ T^J jP'L^^alifornia, 1^^ ( i 984) 1 '50 

Program GuiMncs for Severcjy Orthopedicaily Impaired Individuals (1985) 6*00 

Raising ExpcctationsL Model Graduation Rcquircmcnis (1983) 2 J5 

^^*^i"i^'L^"^*^*9!^^^ i i 980) I '75 

School Attendance Improvement: ABIueprint for Action ( 1 983) 2 75 

Science Education lor the 1 980s ( 1 982) 2 50 

Seiche* Framework for California Public Schools ( 1 978) 3 00 

Scienc*^ Framew^^ 1 ^qo 

Standards for Scoliosis Screening in California Public Schools ( 1 985) 2.50 

^'"^'^^ohst^cr Ehviro^hm^^ Kit (for grjade six) 23 00 

University and College Opportunities Handbook^( 1 984) 3*25 

Visual and Performing Arts Framework for California Public Schools (1982) 3*25 

Wet *h* Safe: Water Boating Safety, Grades 4—6 ( 1 983) 2 50 

Wizard of Waste Environmental Education Kit (for grade three) 20 00 

Young and Old Tbgcthcr: A Resource Directory of Intcrgenerational Resources ( 1 985) 3.00 

Ordere should be directed to: 

California State Department of Education 
P.O. Box 271 

Sacramento, CA 95802-0271 

Remittance or purchase order must accompany order. Purchase orders without checks are accepted 
only ff dm gbverrimeht agencies in California. Sales tax should be added to all orders from California 
purchasers. 

A complete Jist of publications available from the Department, including apprenticeship instruc- 
tional^ materials,_mayj>e obtained by writing to the address listed above. 

_ A Jist ^of approximately 140 diskettes and accompanying manuals, available to members of the 
California Computing Consortium, may also be obtained by writing to the same address. 
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